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THE CONTROL OF EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS’ 


LORD HANKEY 


ALMOST twenty-five years have elapsed since I read a paper at the first 
meeting ever held by the Institute on November 2, 1920, and my subject 
then, ‘‘ Diplomacy by Conference’’? was not very far removed from my pres- 
sent subject. Moreover, the circumstances in which we meet have some 
points of resemblance to 1920. 

I am glad there are some here who were present on that earlier occasion, 
but others, alas, have gone. Lord Balfour’s place as Chairman is taken by 
his former Private Secretary, my old friend Lord Perth, who, like Lord 
Balfour in 1920, is one of the greatest living authorities on the subject of 
discussion. 

There are other points of resemblance. In 1945, as in 1920, in concert 
with the United States of America, the British Dominions, Russia, and other 
Allies, we have conquered all our foes. Both wars were fought with rather 
a similar object. In moving the Vote of Credit on August 6, 1914, Mr. 
Asquith spoke as follows: ‘‘If I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply 
in twosentences. In the first place, to fufil a solemn obligation, [the Belgian 
Guarantee] ... secondly, we are fighting to vindicate the principle, which in 
these days when force, material force, sometimes seems to be the dominant 
influence and factor in the development of mankind . . . that small nation- 
alities are not to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith, by the 
arbitrary will of a strong and overmastering Power.*”’ 

In 1939 Mr. Neville Chamberlain said much the same thing in other 
words: ‘‘Our general purpose .. . is to redeem Europe from the perpetual 
and recurring fear of German aggression and enable the peoples of Europe 
to preserve their independence and their liberties.’”* 

In 1920 the principle for which we had fought appeared to be completely 
established. In 1945 that is again the case so far as Germany is concerned, 
but we cannot claim that the peoples of Eastern Europe have secured their 
liberty and independence, as we understand those words; though we all hope 
that the peace negotiations will improve matters. 

Today, as twenty-five years ago, we are on the eve of another effort to 
solve the problem that has baffled mankind down the ages—the preserva- 
tion of peace. Germany is again down and out; the United States has again 
emerged from the war as the strongest Power. But beyond that, the changes 
are very considerable. Russia, who collapsed in the last war, has borne the 

1Address given at Chatham House on October 11, 1945. 

2Published in The Round Table, No. 42, March 1921, pp. 287-311. 


3Hansard, House of Commons, August 6, 1914, vol. LXV, col. 2079. 
4Hansard, House of Commons, September 20, 1939, vol. 351, col. 978. 
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brunt of the victory over the German Army and is now the dominant Milit- 
ary Power in Europe. In 1920 that position was held by France who had 
borne the principal military burden of the war on land. Today France is 
in difficulties. Italy, in 1920 one of the victorious Allies, is today in the 
same plight as Germany. Japan, another former Ally, also lies prostrate. 

As to Great Britain, I will quote Viscount Templewood’s address at the 
Royal Empire Society on May 29, 1945: “‘On the one hand we have emerged 
from these years of trial with very great prestige. On the other hand, we 
have sacrificed in the struggle invaluable lives and great quantities of our 
accumulated wealth. Judged by material resources, our relative position 
in the world has been weakened. Judged by moral standards it has seldom, 
if ever, been higher.” 

From the purely realistic point of view, our position is not very good. 
Our island is peculiarly exposed to the future developments in armaments, 
rockets, flying bombs, atomic warfare and radar, all of which may eventually 
be combined. The only one in which we really excel is radar; the other 
three we lack. 

Moreover, and still speaking realistically, the continental balance of 
power (unpopular word, I know, but after all it kept peace in Europe for the 
longest period since the age of the Antonines) has vanished with the anni- 
hilation of Germany and Italy and depends now on Russia and the two 
Great Sea Powers. We are now counting on those three Great Powers to 
preserve in peace the same unity they preserved in war. 

I do not want to throw cold water on those high hopes, which I share to 
the full, but it would be foolish to underrate the difficulties. 

First, in time of war, when liberty is at stake, differences are sunk and 
unity is not hard to secure; I have seen that for myself. But after past wars 
it has rarely survived for long. After 1815, and after 1918, it soon disap- 
peared. However, though the general situation at the present time is not 
too encouraging, | am not unduly depressed. My own experience is that 
every conference has its crisis, and only after that is agreement reached; I 
have hardly ever known that principle fail. 

Secondly, the caption ‘‘Abolish war or perish’? appeals much more to 
nations like ourselves with huge concentrations of population that are 
peculiarly exposed to the weapons of the future than it does to those who 
have vast territories in which to scatter their war industries. 

Thirdly, the greatest enemies to unity are the racial, ideological, religious 
and economic movements that arise inside the nations, disintegrating them 
into factions, paralysing Governments, and causing civil wars. I can hardly 
think of a country in Europe that has not got this type of disintegrating 
internal difficulty. And public opinion sometimes compels Great Powers 
to take sides in such internal disputes, which then spread across the frontiers, 
dividing nation from nation, as in the Spanish affair which preceded the 
late war. To those difficulties must be added the long standing and in- 
tractable differences between particular nations that are not susceptible of 
settlement on any principle yet discovered. For example, most of the 
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problems that baffled the well-intentioned and very able statesmen under 
whom I was working very closely in 1919 at Paris and Versailles are still 
unsolved. Most of them are almost insoluble, and new problems have been 
added. 

Against all that I find some reassurance in the fact that no nation, or 
very few nations, are in a state to undertake a major war for some years, 
and in this respect the task of the new world organization should not be too 
difficult at first, provided the three nations that won the war and which 
alone have the power to preserve the peace can hold together. But they 
must make a reasonable adjustment of their relations with the smaller 
nations. That is a particularly hard task. Maladjustment constantly 
hampers international organizations and conferences and I have known it 
reduce them to impotence. The real danger, however, does not arise im- 
mediately, but as the years pass and with them the people and the leaders 
who have experienced the recent world war. To quote Mr. J. G. Lockhart, 
in The Peacemakers, 1814-1815: ‘‘This State grows. That State declines. 
There is a new creed or a new economy. And presently an age comes to 
birth that tears asunder the bonds, the pacts, the protocols, the treaties 
with which a paternal past has sought to bind it: and again there is war.’”! 

It is plain that Great Britain, with her great prestige, inextricably linked 
to Europe, yet also a world Power and an outpost in Europe of the great 
forces of the New World, which twice in the present century have redressed 
the balance of the Old, has a most responsible part to play in the new world 
organization. But the ‘‘vurra respected man” is not always popular. He 
is often suspected of thinking that what suits him must suit others with 
different temperaments, living in totally different conditions. At the pres- 
ent moment, after a prolonged cessation of travelling facilities, years of cen- 
sorship and more or less doped news, we are isolated from the currents of 
European opinion. Ina glimpse I get, travelling as I have to travel now- 
adays twice a month to and from Paris, I am often astonished at the crit- 
icism I hear of ourselves by continental peoples; though I must say it is 
usually accompanied by self-criticism. | We shall have to be tolerant, sym- 
pathetic, understanding and restrained. All of us, the Government, Parlia- 
ment, political parties, press, broadcasting, must check our exasperating 
tendency to lecture foreign nations and, in concert with the other United 
Nations, we must for years and years keep a very close eye at home and 
abroad on what John Morley called ‘epidemics of unreason.” 

That is the background of my subject, which is to explore the means of 
putting our own house inorder. I have tried to bring out the magnitude and 
complexity of the problems that our future foreign policy organization must 
meet. You may agree or you may disagree with that appreciation, in whole 
or in part, but I believe everyone will agree in one thing; that is, that in ex- 
isting circumstances our organization must be designed to ensure that the 
policy of the United Kingdom, and so far as we are able to secure it, the 


1(London, Duckworth, 1932), p. 265. 
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whole of the Commonwealth and Empire, is directed towards ensuring the 
success of the world organization; for, whether that system is sound or not 
—and I confess I have always been doubtful—we are deeply committed 
to it as a nation and we must do our utmost to make it succeed. 

It will probably be generally conceded also that in the difficult days to 
come it is of the first importance that the representatives of Great Britain at 
the world organization and in all their dealings with foreign countries 
should, if possible, have the whole nation behind them. That emphasizes 
the importance of the proposal that there should be continuity of foreign 
policy so far as it can be arranged but, I hasten to add as an absolute princi- 
ple, without impairing in the slightest degree the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of the day. That is a fundamental principle. 

In a speech at Leeds, on April 7, 1945, before the General Election, and 
before there was any prospect of his being Foreign Minister, Mr. Bevin 
spoke as follows: 

I cannot help feeling that on the question of defence, foreign policy, 
and relations with other countries, there is an imperative necessity for the 
national will to be expressed and for a combination of effort in order to 
insure against any possible return of this tragedy through which we have 
passed. It may, of course, not be possible for the respective parties to 


agree, and then the Government of the day must take their own decision. 
But while no decision has been taken by the party on this matter, and I 


speak only for myself, I feel that our obligation to the citizens of this 
country and of other countries is such that a complete knowledge of the 
facts is essential both for the party in office and for the party in opposition; 
and that it is necessary to secure, if possible, both continuity and combined 
effort in order to preserve peace throughout the world. I believe that 
irrespective of party we are all agreed that our prime duty is to hold the 
three great victorious Powers together to work with toleration and under- 
standing in order that out of this business may come a strong, virile world 
organization.! 

Mr. Bevin’s statement was strongly supported in the admirable address, 
already referred to, at the Royal Empire Society on May 29, 1945, by Vis- 
count Templewood, to whom I offer my thanks for drawing public attention 
to the quotation; the statement is so much to the point that I make no 
apology for repeating it. The present Government could make no greater 
contribution to Great Britain’s prestige and influence than to follow up 
Mr. Bevin’s speech. It is an unique opportunity. 

As to ways and means, there is a good deal of agreement among many 
of those who have studied the subject closely that foreign policy should 
be dealt with in its wider, as distinct from its technical, aspects, by the 
Committe of Imperial Defence or by some body analogous thereto. That 
proposal has been supported by the Earl of Perth, Viscount Templewood, 
the Liberal National Enquiry, Sir Walford Selby, Sir Victor Wellesley, who 
quotes the late Lord d’Abernon in support, and other high authorities. 

There is nothing like leather and I, having cobbled most of my life in the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, can give strong reasons for the use of that 


1The Times, April 16, 1945. 
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Committee for the purpose. First, there is the intimate connection between 
foreign policy and defence emphasized by Mr. Bevin; I think that point 
is enhanced by the endowment of the United Nations Organization with 
military attributes. Secondly, there is the prestige and experience of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. Thirdly, its advisory character and its 
well-understood procedure, which has been very highly tested in peace and 
war—because, in war, the Committee of Imperial Defence becomes the 
War Cabinet, and the same machinery, adjusted to times of war, tuned 
up to work even faster than in peace, becomes the machinery of the 
Supreme Control. Fourthly, there are a number of precedents for the asso- 
ciation of the leaders of the Opposition with the work of the Committee. 
Fifthly, there is the experienced Secretariat which for purposes of foreign 
policy, should, of course, be reinforced from the Foreign Office. Sixthly and 
last, but by no means least, there is the long association of the Dominions 
and India with the Committee. 

The degree and form of the association of the Governments of some of 
the Dominions, for most understandable political reasons into which I need 
not enter, has varied from time to time, although for many years they have 
all been kept fully informed of the Committee’s work, they have all, in 
practice, applied its recommendations, and on an average three of them 
have usually been represented by their high Commissioners or otherwise at 
the large majority of the meetings of the Committee. Here, however, the 
flexibility of the Committee of Imperial Defence may come to our rescue. 
A great part of the detailed work of the Committee is always delegated to 
Standing Sub-Committees and on these even a Dominion, not regularly 
represented at meetings of the main Committee, has sometimes accepted 
representation. 

All needs therefore might be met by the establishment by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence of a Standing Sub-Committee on Foreign Affairs. It 
would normally be presided over by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and would include the Secretaries of State for Dominions Affairs, 
the Colonies, India, War and Air, the First Lord of the Admiralty, represent- 
atives of the Opposition Parties and of the Dominions to such extent as 
their Governments should decide. The Prime Minister, as President of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, should also be the ex officio President of 
the Standing Sub-Committee on Foreign Affairs, but the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs should be the working Chairman in order to fulfil the 
perfectly correct principle, enunciated by Mr. Wilson Harris at the Royal 
Empire Society on May 29, 1945, that the Foreign policy must be carried 
out by the Foreign Secretary.! This plan would give the Foreign Secretary 
at first hand the views of the Opposition and of the Dominions when he 
submitted his policy to the Cabinet, and the Dominions themselves, in 
deciding their foreign policy, would have the same advantage. 

The Standing Sub-Committee on Foreign Affairs would, in accordance 


1Umited Empire, Journal of the Royal Empire Society, July-August 1945, p. 143. 
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with the ordinary practice of the Committee of Imperial Defence, set up its 
own standing or ad hoc Sub-Committees of permanent officials with Domin- 
ions’ representation. For instance, it is of great importance that the organ- 
ization should provide for the co-ordination of the policy of the various 
Government Departments concerned in economic matters, like the Treasury, 
or the Board of Trade, and other Departments whose affairs may at the 
time have a bearing on foreign affairs. There is no doubt that some of our 
troubles between the wars resulted from the effects of independent Depart- 
mental action in such matters as reparations from Germany, lending money 
to Germany, and so forth. To assist in that aspect, then, I would advocate 
that the Standing high-level Committee on Foreign Affairs should have the 
assistance of an Economic Sub-Committee composed of senior civil servants, 
probably with Dominions’ representation. ; 

Then I think also a Sub-Committee on Co-ordination of Department- 
al Publicity might be valuable. Full use should be made, of course, of the 
existing Sub-Committees of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

Some of Sir Victor Wellesley’s proposals in his book, Diplomacy in 
Feiters,) might be useful in preparing material for this organization, though 
it would be working under and primarily for the Foreign Office. For the 
purposes of the Standing Sub-Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Secretariat 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence should, as I said earlier, be reinforced 
by representatives of the Foreign Office, and perhaps of the Dominions 
Office and of the Dominions to such extent as they themselves should 
desire. The Indian General Staff has always been represented on the 
Secretariat. 

The whole organization, like the Committee of Imperial Defence itself, 
would be advisory and consultative, reporting to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and to the Empire Governments. 

If that particular plan should not commend itself to the leaders of the 
Opposition and/or to the Dominions, we should have to fall back on a separ- 
ate but similar organization which would have to keep in close touch with 
the Committee of Imperial Defence because of the connection between 
defence and foreign policy: for the British Commonwealth must not be 
allowed to break down on a mere matter of machinery or nomenclature. 
That alternative plan, although a second-best, would be quite workable 
administratively and would be preferable to an organization which did not 
include all the Dominions for, as Viscount Bennett has put it: ‘‘There must 
be unity or there will be disaster.” 

A supplementary proposal that has been canvassed is a Parliamentary 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: or as I should prefer, on External Affairs as 
awhole. It is argued for that plan that it would be of some value in remov- 
ing misgivings amongst the rank and file of the Opposition parties about the 
special information given to their leaders, and it is claimed that it would 
result in keeping Parliament better informed than at present. But a good 


1(London, Hutchinson, 1944). 
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deal is already done informally, and the informal method has advantages. 
There are frequent examples during the war of Members of Parliament of 
all parties being addressed by Ministers. The tendency of the Opposition 
parties to organize their work by setting up committees of their own mem- 
bers should help Opposition leaders in this process of informal education. 
But there really are considerable objections to the plan of a formal Standing 
Parliamentary Committee. It would put an almost unendurable strain 
on the Ministers and staff of a Department already much overworked, 
and it would constantly put Ministers in the dilemma of having to choose 
between giving an incomplete account of events, and taking the risk of giv- 
ing rather widespread knowledge on absolutely vital secrets. A Minister 
must be able to tell the truth if he talks to a body like that, but if he tells 
the truth he spreads the secret too widely and, as stated in the admirable 
Liberal pamphlet, Problems of Foreign Policy,' ‘experience of the effective- 
ness of all such Committees abroad is not encouraging as an example to fol- 
low.”” On the whole, therefore, I am against it. 

If I may descend for a moment from big things to apparently small 
things, I should like to put in a plea for the tuning up of details of admin- 
istration on the lower levels in order to avoid risk of delays. If we had 
any success in the Committee of Imperial Defence and the War Cabinet 
systems of the two wars, it was because we worked on the principle that 
time, even minutes of time, count. The rule was that conclusions and decis- 
ions of Cabinets and Committees had to be completed and circulated the 
same day—not three weeks later, as was only too common in some Depart- 
ments, and I expect is not unknown today. All documents had to be 
properly numbered, dated, paged, paragraphed and signed—points on 
which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was a very great stickler. Action had al- 
ways to be followed up. A system of ‘‘chasing’’ was adopted and is es- 
sential. It is much easier to carry out if you have more junior members 
of the departmental staffs than is the case today owing to the cessation 
of civil service recruitment during the war. 

At present the inter-departmental machine, outside the highly efficient 
war machine, must to some extent be run-down, owing to fatigue, huge war- 
expansion, dilution, retention of over-age personnel and, above all, no 
recruitment of young personnel for six years. But I hope the opportunity 
of post-war reorganization will be taken to tune the whole thing up, especi- 
ally inter-departmental communications, on the basis that time counts 
in peace almost as much as in war. You can never tell what is going to be 
lost by comparatively trivial delays. 

I spoke earlier about the “epidemics of unreason’’ and our present iso- 
lation from currents of continental opinion. On this point Viscount Temple- 
wood at the Royal Empire Society on May 29, 1945, made the interesting 
proposal that the Foreign Office should have a much more comprehensive 
organization for keeping the public informed than in the past, in order to 


1The Liberal National Council, Britain After the War Series No. 7 (London, 1944), p. 22. 
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steady public opinion and check fits of emotion. But Mr. Wilson Harris, 
who has had very exceptional experience on the press side, deprecates too 
active an initiative on the part of the Foreign Office. He thought the present 
arrangement admirable. He said that the press displayed a lively interest 
in foreign policy, that there was a competent news department at the Foreign 
Office, and that it was for the diplomatic correspondents of the papers to 
take that news and put their own interpretation on it. 

My own impression was that the Foreign Office organization between 
the wars was a pretty good compromise between the excessive secrecy of 
war-time, which was stricter in this recent war than even in 1914-18, and 
the tendencious, deliberately misleading, and even mischievous wrecking 
policy of certain foreign nations. 

I think the principles of secrecy and publicity were fairly stated in 1920 
in my paper on ‘Diplomacy by Conference” which, while referring to 
Conferences, was of more general application, too: 

. at certain stages of Conferences secrecy may be essential. It 
is, of course, equally essential that eventually there should be the fullest 
publicity. The representatives of nations at these Conferences are respon- 
sible to their respective peoples, and unless those peoples are properly 
instructed by the fullest publicity, they will not form a true judgment of 
the issues. Premature publicity, however, may be fatal. In war the lives 
of the combatants and the success of the operations may be sacrificed 
thereby. Even in peace, the settlement of delicate international problems 
may sometimes be ruined or jeopardized by ill-timed publicity, as instanced 
by the failure of the Council of Ten in Paris. In these matters those who 
have to conduct the negotiations must have at least the same right of 
secrecy as is exercised by a Cabinet, a Board of Directors, or the Executive 
Committee of a Trade Union. 


I have since had a great deal of experience in international conferences. 
The principle we adopted was: ‘‘Give as much information as possible 
without causing a set-back to the Conference.’’ The actual procedure we 
evolved was that, after a careful overhaul of the situation on the previous 
evening, I saw the Press Officer of the delegation at an early hour in the 
morning, and discussed with him what ought not to be said to correspon- 
dents, what could usefully be said, and what could be said ‘‘off the record”’ 
for guidance. After each meeting of the Conference I saw the Press Officer 
again, just to check up on the effect of what had happened on our under- 
standing. Of course we constantly sought Ministerial guidance, and in 
moments of crisis or in long conferences we asked the Ministers to see the 
Press themselves and answer their questions. In early days, Lord Riddell, 
and in later days those trusty and experienced experts, Sir Arthur Willert 
of the Foreign Office and Mr. George Steward of 10 Downing Street, oper- 
ated this system with the greatest success. 

I never went into the lion’s den of the Press myself, because I had to 
keep myself for the megatheria. I knew myself so well that I did not trust 
myself not to make a slip, bearing in mind Bacon’s aphorism: ‘They will 
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so beset a man with questions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, that, 
without an absurd silence, he must show an inclination one way: or, ifhe 
do not, they will gather as much by his silence as by his speech.’’ However, 
I am pretty certain that, if the Press are treated fairly and given reasons 
for withholding information, they are to be trusted to play the game. I 
suppose if I were to say that we were never let down, you would ask in 
chorus: ‘‘What, never?” and I should reply, in Gilbert’s words, ‘‘ Hardly 
ever.”’ 

All that may be to the good, but my own belief is that as yet the vast 
mass of our people will only with great difficulty be induced to think very 
much about foreign policy, however much the Foreign Office and the press 
may spread themselves. In ordinary times they are more interested in 
racing, football, cricket, dog racing, Irish Sweeps and betting. That is 
really why the pacifists got away with it between wars. The people thought 
there would be no more wars because nobody wished to re-arm. The people 
quite erroneously thought all other nations were going to share our views. 
To avoid taxation and self-sacrifice, and to receive the benefits of all kinds 
of social services and pensions and what not was much more comfortable 
than heavy taxation and compulsory military service. Our unilateral 
attempt to anticipate the millenium brought us pretty near to disaster and, 
unless our people are better instructed in foreign policy and its relation to 
defence, and unless we are more vigilant than ever in our history, it will all 
come again. We must above all, avoid the mistake of premature disarm- 
ament by precept and example, while straining every effort to make the 
world organization a success. 


Summary of Discussion 


THE CHAIRMAN (The Right Honourable The Earl of Perth) in intro- 
ducing the speaker, said that the subject of Lord Hankey’s address was 
one of the greatest interest to him. He had, for over three years, been 
endeavouring in the House of Lords to secure from the Government a 
statement on policy with regard to the central reform of the Foreign Office. 
Up to now he had failed, but all those who had studied the conduct of 
British foreign affairs during the last two decades agreed that reform at the 
highest political level was essential. It was difficult to interest the public, 
because it was more or less a question of machinery, and the public, perhaps 
rightly, cared more about the man than the machine. But both were of 
great importance. A good man, given a good machine, could give far 
better results than a good man with a bad machine; indeed, a mediocre 
man with a good machine could achieve much. Had Great Britain had 
proper machinery at the top for the co-ordination and absorption of all 
the information which came in from so many sources abroad, not only 
political but economic and financial, in those years which preceded the 
outbreak of the recent war, there is little doubt that this information would 
have led the Government, with the support of the people, to re-arm far 
earlier than it did. 


S1R WALFORD SELBY said that there was today very little doubt that 
the defects in the organization of British ‘‘foreign’’ policy in Whitehall in 
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the years preceding the late war were in no small measure responsible for 
the confusion which came about in Parliament and outside as regards 
foreign policy and accordingly, for the unfortunate conditions in which we 
entered the war in 1939, and that this truth had so far been insufficiently 
realized by our public opinion. 

He quoted a sentence from a brilliant diagnosis of the position by the 
Hon. W. Astor, which appeared in the Observer of September 26, 1948. 
“Tf,” wrote Mr. Astor, ‘“‘your intelligence is defective, your plans will be 
faulty, your operations disastrous.” Our “‘intelligence’’ was defective for 
the reason that the organization of our foreign policy in London was faulty 
from every point of view. 

There were a variety of reasons but, in his opinion, principal among 
them, were three: 

First, the failure to remember Lord Haldane’s warning: ‘‘In the sphere 
of civil Government, the duty of investigation and thought as a preliminary 
to action might, with great advantage, be more definitely recognized.” 
The Haldane Committee and other committees put forward certain pro- 
posals as regards the organization of Whitehall which, he thought, were 
never worked out in practice. 

Secondly, the faulty reorganization in 1919 of the Foreign Office in 
London which, by depriving the Foreign Secretary of a properly equipped 
and established Economic Department to advise him on foreign policy, 
constituted the now famous ‘“‘gap’’ in the organization of Whitehall for 
the purposes of dealing with foreign policy; it was the leak in our vessel of 
State, which was never made good, and made its influence increasingly felt 
in the confusion of our foreign policy as the years advanced. 

Thirdly, the Cabinet Minute of 1919, formally recognizing in the person 
of the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, the Headship of the Civil 
Service. Whatever the intentions of the authors of this new departure, the 
effect of this arrangement was to convey to too many, Ministers among 
them, a false impression of the good organization of Whitehall under a 
single civil servant head, co-ordinating the activities of the various Depart- 
ments, with the result that responsibilities between Departments became 
blurred and policy, foreign policy in particular, obscured. 

The authority had now been suppressed so far as the Foreign Office was 
concerned, as Mr. Kennedy had brought out in an illuminating article on 
the present position,! but he personally agreed with those—The Times 
and Jruth prominently among them—who considered that reform should 
go further and that the Headship of the Civil Service should be separated 
from the function of the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. 

In his opinion these causes in very large measure made their contri- 
bution to the long series of tactical blunders in British diplomacy which 
by the year 1939 had resulted in destroying the outworks of the defences 
of our Empire. The direction of foreign affairs had, again quoting from 
Mr. Astor’s article, “‘gone into liquidation.” 

In the meantime, the whole question of the future organization of 
British foreign policy in London was now under consideration by the 
Government. He hoped that the proposals would be made available for 
discussion by Parliament since this was a matter which concerned the 
country as a whole, every individual citizen asking the question: what 
contribution can be made to prevent another war? It appears this particu- 
lar question can only be answered, as he had ventured to indicate in an 
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article contributed to The Nineteenth Ceniury,' by discussion of the problem 
as an integral whole. 

He would, in particular, draw attention to the warning delivered in 
this Institute many years ago by Lord Grey of Fallodon as to the actual 
position occupied by the Foreign Secretary in relation to the country. It 
deserves more careful meditation than it has received: ‘‘The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs must always have three advantages peculiar to 
himself. First of all he has access to the reports from our own repre- 
sentatives abroad, then he has confidential information about the policy 
and intentions of other Governments, conveyed to him partly through 
reports of foreign representatives abroad on what has been said to them, 
and partly from reports of foreign ambassadors and ministers here. He is 
the most important person who shapes the policy of this country and who 
alone can know, from the point of view of British policy, the different 
values to be attached to the different foreign questions.’’? 

On this great question of the importance of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, General de Gaulle recently made a forceful and cogent comment: 

“Car les grandes choses se font par la valeur des hommes plutét que 


par les textes, mais le cadre (organisation) aide au contratre le travail des 
ouvriers.”’ 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT thought a Co-ordinating Publicity Committee 
to assist in foreign relations would be definitely useful, but only up to a 
point. The work of Press Officers had to be done very quickly and would 
seldom give an opportunity for Committee-work on what might be said 
on any occasion. If such a Committee were set up, it should consist of 
the Press Officer of the Foreign Office as Chairman, and the Press Officers 
of the other Departments concerned. But in all probability in practice 
the Press Officer of the Foreign Office would go on working as he did already; 
it was a question of constant personal contacts. 

He thoroughly agreed with Lord Hankey about the reliability of the 
Press, but only in regard to the English-speaking press. In the case of 
international conferences, the press correspondents did not rely solely 
upon what was told them by their own Press Officer; they had their own 
“clearing house’’ and generally what appeared in the papers was made up 
of information derived from a great variety of sources. 

The speaker agreed with Mr. Wilson Harris’s view, referred to by Lord 
Hankey, that the organization of the Press Department of the Foreign 
Office in London did not need to be basically altered. It had always been 
understaffed, in the sense that in a crisis the Press Department was over- 
worked, but the theory behind it was sound. Where he would suggest 
alterations would be in the missions abroad. One of the wisest things the 
Foreign Office had done after the 1914-18 war had been to introduce press 
attachés to their missions abroad, and there was room for a broadening of 
that system. It would help the Foreign Office to refute the accusation that 
embassies and missions abroad were still prone to live too much to them- 
selves if more journalists were attached to them, not only to help in press 
work but also generally to increase the contacts of missions with the life 
and thought of the countries in which they were situated. 


LiEvuT.-COLONEL CLIVE GarsiA said, with reference to Lord Hankey’s 
advocacy of the Committee of Imperial Defence as the medium through 
which national policies in international affairs might be established, that he 


‘The Foreign Office’ (Nineteenth Century, July 1945). 
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had been informed that only one member of that body attended by right, 
namely the Prime Minister. If that were so, did it not give great flexi- 
bility since it made possible the invitation of only those persons required 
to deal with each specific problem as it arose and no one else? 


Lorp HANKEY said that this was correct. In practice, he, as Secretary, 
used to inform the new Prime Minister of the Ministers whoa it had been 
customary to invite and ask him if he wished to add or sultract from that 
list. Nearly every Prime Minister changed the list; there was nearly always 
some Minister whom he wanted to be always there. The same principle 
applied in the Sub-Committees; in the course of a year hundreds of experts 
of every description might be called to attend. It was through that flexi- 
bility that they had been able to achieve so much. 


COLONEL H. F. HEywoop, M.C., said that to be a press attaché to a 
mission led to nothing; it was a dead end; it should be made a proper service 
with promotion and advancement for its members. Also the physical 
separation of the economic adviser in many cases from the embassy or 
legation was not good; there should be intimate contact. It would be 
advisable for secretaries on the political side to have some attachment to 
the commercial, economic and financial side in the early days of their career. 


Mr. A. L. KENNEDY said that he had read Diplomacy in Fetters carefully 
and had formed the impression that Sir Victor Wellesley was in favour of 
two separate Committees at different levels, one at the level of the chiefs 
of the Departments of State who had any connection with external affairs, 
and the other a Cabinet Committee, which would be responsible for taking 
decisions and to which officials would refer. If the Committee of Imperial 
Defence were the controlling instrument, would it not form a sort of rival 
body to the Cabinet itself? 


Lorp HANKEY said that a Cabinet Committee would be similar to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence; both high-level bodies. Of the two he 
preferred the Committee of Imperial Defence because it would be easier for 
the Dominions to associate in such an advisory body than in a Cabinet 
Committee. Also it would be easier to adopt a body which had been 
advising the Empire Governments for many years on an immense variety 
of difficult problems, than to ask them to be advised by a Cabinet Com- 
mittee which is associated with a Government and is essentially ephemeral. 


Mr. F. AsHTON-GWATKIN said that previous speakers had mainly dealt 
with the higher level of the formulation of policy; his experience had been 
at a lower level. There were two problems of Foreign Service reform and 
foreign policy reorganization: one dealt with the formulation of policy on 
the highest level and the other was the humdrum one of how to work it; of 
the implementation of foreign policy, the collection of information from 
abroad, the spreading of British influence in foreign countries. That was 
the problem dealt with in the reforms initiated by Mr. Eden, and which 
kept those in the lower strata extremely concerned because they had to 
make a new machine to supply the requirements which had grown up in a 
different form since the end of the 1914-18 war. From what used to be the 
secretariat of an ambassador or minister abroad, they now had to form a 
service which would take into its range the publicity side, the cultural 
side, and the various aspects of economic and commercial work, thus turn- 
ing the machinery from a small family party into a big business organ- 
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ization. In many cases they had not even rooms for offices at home and 
abroad, and they had not sufficient junior staff. In the American Foreign 
Service there were about three junior staff to one man in the senior branch, 
whereas in the British service the ratio was only one totwo. Also at present 
the Foreign Office was not only located in Whitehall but scattered over the 
rest of London; it was necessary for the whole organization to be brought 
together in a central building. 

As to the future of press attachés abroad that was at present uncertain; 
if it came within the radius of the Foreign Service, then the aim would be 
to make the press attaché an indistinguishable part of the Foreign Service, 
and that all the people working through that Service should at some time 
or other have some experience of press work. Then the feeling that press 
work was a dead end would vanish. 

Regarding the separation between economic and political work in posts 
abroad, this was becoming a thing of the past; there was now close inter- 
change of information and consultation between the political chancellery 
and the commercial chancellery, and Mr. Eden’s reforms aimed at bringing 
together the staffs on the commercial and political side so that there would 
be no distinction between the two. They were, of course, absolutely 
inseparable. 


LorRD PERTH said that he agreed fully with what Lord Hankey had said 
on the continuity of foreign policy. He also agreed on the undesirability 
of establishing a Parliamentary Committee on Foreign Affairs; there was 
great danger of leakage. He had seen it at work in other countries, and it 
would be impracticable here in Great Britain. 

On one point he was inclined to disagree with Lord Hankey; he thought 
that probably the better organization would be a Standing Committee of 
the Cabinet on Foreign Affairs, presided over by the Foreign Secretary, 
with a Secretariat on the lines indicated by Lord Hankey. He did not 
think there would be any difficulty in securing the presence on such a 
Committee of the Defence Services, Ministers and Chiefs of Staff, and 
thought it should be quite possible to invite the Dominions’ representatives 
to attend. [!t would be a more suitable body for the co-ordination of the 
work of the Departments themselves, which was very important in view of 
past history, and it would preserve the essential doctrine of Cabinet responsi- 
bility. But it was not a vital difference, and neither he nor Lord Hankey 
cared overmuch about the machinery, provided it was good and effective. 








NEW ZEALAND IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMY 


LEICESTER WEBB 


New ZEALAND has emerged from the war in better economic shape than 
almost any other belligerent. She has suffered no direct war damage; the 
inherent inflationary tendency of all war-time economies has been held 
reasonably in check; and there has been little distortion of the economic 
structure to meet the needs of war production. This happy situation is the 
result partly of good fortune. Except for the brief period when it seemed 
likely that Japan would strike at Fiji and New Caledonia, New Zealand 
was always comfortably distant from the theatres of war; and at no time 
was there any really serious interruption of the shipping services necessary 
to lift her primary products. With minor. exceptions, she has met the 
requirements of war production by an expansion of the output of existing 
industries, so that there is now no serious problem of reconversion. But 
there has been good management as well as good fortune. War-time 
economic controls have on the whole been administered with wisdom and 
courage. In this respect New Zealand had an initial advantage over most 
of the other democracies in that, before the war began, difficulties of over- 
seas payments had already involved her in import and exchange controls 
and, partly as a consequence of these, in measures to regulate the cost of 
living. New Zealand, therefore, had some previous experience in ad- 
ministering the type of controls forced on all countries by the war. 


The Stabilization Programme. The core of New Zealand’s war-time 
economic policy has been the stabilization programme, brought into full 
operation at the end of 1942. This involved a ‘‘freezing”’ of all salary and 
wage rates, accompanied by stabilization of the cost of living and of major 
farm costs. Looking back over events since that date, it is possible to say 
that this decision was over-bold and that it established a line of defence 
against inflation which was difficult to defend because of its rigidity. The 
‘freezing’ of wages immediately brought into relief serious anomalies in 
the wages structure and, in addition, drew attention to the position of 
workers who were close to the subsistence level. Correction of anomalies 
and of injustices to the lower paid groups inevitably disturbed margins 
throughout the wages structure; and in addition, there was a widespread 
impression that some of the more powerful unions and farming groups had 
succeeded in defeating the spirit if not the letter of the stabilization regu- 
lations. Towards the end of 1944 industrial unrest created by these de- 
velopments was accentuated by a substantial decline in overtime earnings 
in some industries. In February 1945, it became impossible to resist 
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pressure for a general realignment. Accordingly, the Government amended 
the wages provisions in the Stabilization Regulations by empowering the 
Court of Arbitration to issue a pronouncement specifying standard wage 
rates and to adjust awards in conformity with these standards. Generally 
speaking, the result has been wage increases of between 10 per cent and 
12 per cent. Though to some extent this increase has been reflected in price 
increases for locally produced commodities, the policy of the Government 
appears to have been to continue to hold down the cost of living, even 
though this has involved a substantial increase in subsidies. But although 
it has not been possible to hold fast to the original stabilization programme, 
it remains true that war-time stabilization in New Zealand has probably 
been more successful than in any other country, with the possible exception 
of Canada. The important question now is whether it will be possible to 
hold these gains in post-war years, which‘will be critical ones in New 
Zealand’s economic life. In the two years immediately following the war 
of 1914-18, the cost of living rose as much as it had done in the whole four 
war years. Partly because of the efficiency of the stabilization controls, 
which have banked up substantial reserves of purchasing power, the danger 
of a post-war inflation is even greater now than it was in 1918. 

The increase which has taken place in the volume of money is indicated 
in the following table: 


VOLUME OF MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN NEW ZEALAND IN THE FORM OF COIN, 
Notes AND BANK DemManpD Deposits! (Last MonpDAy IN Marcy) 


(£NZ MILLIONS) 














1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Coin (estimated)...... 1.4 1.6 1.7 1.9 2.2 2.5 2.6 

Notes held by public... 11.2 14.8 17.2 20.2 26.2 31.2 34.2 
Demand deposits at: 

(a) Reserve Bank?... 4.8 6.9 7.2 13.7 15.9 19.0 17.5 

(b) Trading Banks*.. 38.4 46.6 53.7 61.5 Gel 85.1 93.7 

WOPAD ce. See 55.8 69.9 79.8 97.3 121.4 137.8 148.0 





Change during year.... +06 +141 +99 +175 +241 +164 +10.2 





1Excludes deposits held at savings-banks. 

4i.e., Government and other demand deposits at Reserve Bank, excluding Trading 
Banks’ balances at Reserve Bank. 

3i.e., Trading Banks’ total demand liabilities in New Zealand. 


In considering the volume of potential purchasing power, account must 
also be taken of small savings which have increased from £74 million at 
the beginning of the war to about £180 million in July 1945. It is a reason- 
able assumption that with the patriotic incentive gone, many of these 
small investors will liquidate their savings. On present indications, it will 
be at least two years before the supply of consumer goods increases suf- 
ficiently to enable controls to be released without a violent disturbance 
of prices. 
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The Rise in Sterling Balances. This high level of internal monetary 
circulation must be kept in mind in estimating the significance of the war- 
time increase in the external liquid assets of the banking system, known as 
Net Overseas Assets. Beginning at £ N.Z. 8.88 m. at the end of August 
1939 (an abnormally low level), they rose to £ N.Z. 81.1 m. at the end of 
August 1945, and have since further increased to £ N.Z. 85.8 m. These 
assets are held almost entirely in sterling. 

The rapid increase shown above was due on the one hand to a small 
increase in the volume and a moderate increase in the price of exports, and 
on the other hand to the difficulty of obtaining imports. Not only did the 
scarcity of “‘hard currencies” limit the volume of imports from non-sterling- 
area countries, but also Great Britain’s war-time production needs meant 
that goods were not freely available for export to New Zealand. As a 
result of this artificially ‘‘favourable’’ balance of payments, net overseas 
assets piled up to the present high figure. 

One result has been that New Zealand has been able to make some re- 
duction in her external public debt (other than debt arising from the late 
war, of which nearly £ N.Z. 19 m. is outstanding). Between March 1939, 
and March 1945, public sterling debt was reduced from £ N.Z. 196.1 m. 
to £ N.Z. 180.0 m., while further repayments are now in progress. On 
January 1, 1946, a loan of £12,886,110 (sterling), bearing interest at 5 per 
cent was repaid, and on February 1 a further £10,505,989 (sterling), with 
interest at 4 per cent, will be repaid. Thus there will be a further reduction 
of over £ N.Z. 29 m. in external debt. To some extent (at present not 
known) this will be merely a repatriation of debt, as the Government is 
offering locally a “‘tap”’ issue of 3 per cent stock at par, maturing 1961-3, 
proceeds of which will go towards the cost of purchasing sterling for re- 
payment of the maturing loans. The remainder of the £ N.Z. 29 m. will 
be met from existing Government balances. 

It can be expected that as a result of these operations, the level of net 
overseas assets will be reduced; but they will still be high compared with 
pre-war figures. However, as imports become more freely available from 
the United Kingdom, it is likely that assets will fall to a more moderate 
level, particularly in view of the increase in the volume of money in 
circulation. 


Stabilization and the Primary Industries. To economists and ad- 
ministrators the chief interest of New Zealand’s stabilization programme 
lies in its application to the primary industries; and it is these industries 
which have chiefly benefited from the programme. In the war of 1914-18 
an important cause of monetary inflation in New Zealand was the sub- 
stantial increase in the returns for exports of New Zealand’s primary 
products. In this war the Government realized that a first requisite of 
effective stabilization was some arrangement for syphoning off increases in 
purchasing power resulting from increased export returns to the farmers. 
Accordingly, it secured the consent of farmers’ organizations to an arrange- 
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ment whereby the payout to farmers for the principal commodities was to 
be stabilized at the levels ruling on December 15, 1942, under the bulk 
purchase agreements with the United Kingdom. Increased returns above 
this level resulting from revision of the terms of the bulk purchase agree- 
ments were to be paid into stabilization accounts established for each of 
the farming industries. For its part, the Government undertook to hold 
the prices of all the major items of farm costs. The carrying out of this 
undertaking has, of course, involved the Government in substantial ex- 
penditure on subsidies, mainly on account of fertilizers; and the cost of 
these subsidies is debited to the Stabilization Accounts. Balances remain- 
ing in the Stabilization Accounts at the termination of the stabilization 
agreement are to be used for the benefit of the industry. This is a simplified 
version of an arrangement which has developed many complexities. The 
payout to farmers has, in fact, increased beyond the level at December 15, 
1942, generally speaking by about the same percentage as the wages of 
industrial workers have increased. There have, in addition, been certain 
limitations placed in the amount of the subsidies debitable to the Stabili- 
zation Accounts. 

The New Zealand farming industries will enter the post-war period 
with two substantial advantages which have accrued from the stabilization 
programme: relatively low costs and, in the case of the meat industry 
particularly, sizeable monetary reserves. Low costs are particularly im- 
portant to the dairy and wool industries, both of which will have to meet 
competition from low-priced substitutes. New Zealand butter, for instance, 
will probably have to be sold on the United Kingdom market at not more 
than 6d. per [b. more than margarine if pre-war demand is to be maintained. 

The general expectation is that, except for wool, New Zealand’s exports 
of primary products will enjoy a seller’s market for another two years, this 
being the time likely to elapse before Europe’s livestock is restored to pre- 
war levels. The future of wool under the Commonwealth control scheme 
for liquidating stocks is uncertain. But New Zealand’s flocks are pre- 
dominantly cross-bred, and in consequence meat production slightly out- 
weighs wool production in value. The sheep farmer, therefore, seems 
justified in assuming that, even if the liquidation of the world’s wool stocks 
involves a period of relatively low prices, his return from meat will keep 
him reasonably prosperous. 


A Sensitive Economy. By the test of relative costs of production, New 
Zealand’s pastoral industries, which account for more than 90 per cent of 
her export income and for more than half of the total value of her pro- 
duction, are well able to hold their own in the world’s export markets. It 
might be inferred from this that the objectives of New Zealand’s post-war 
economic policy would be simple—internally, to keep costs of production 
under control; externally, to use what influence she possesses to ensure 
freedom of access to the world’s markets. But such a policy would imply 
that New Zealanders are content to follow a line of economic developmént 
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which they have been following ever since fast shipping and refrigeration gave 
their farm products access to the British market. New Zealand is perhaps 
the outstanding example of a country which has taken full advantage of the 
benefits of international division of labour. Her trade per head of popu- 
lation, which was £ N.Z. 66 in 1939 and rose as high as £ N.Z. 102 during 
the war, is the highest in the world; and this is associated with a high 
level of private income. Her tariff has been kept low in the interests of the 
farm industries with the result that, up to the outbreak of war, such manu- 
facturing industries as had developed were those connected with the process- 
ing of primary products and those which enjoy natural protection. The 
largest single industry in the country, for instance, is meat freezing and its 
subsidiaries. Less than 10 per cent of the total labour force is employed in 
industries dependent on tariff protection. 

But although the New Zealand economy exemplifies the advantage of 
relatively free trade and concentration on the industries for which the 
country is economically best suited, it also exemplifies some of the disad- 
vantages. One side of the picture is a high level of industrial efficiency and 
national wealth; the other side is a high degree of sensitivity to the trade 
cycle, a sensitivity which in the years between the two wars involved 
violent internal fluctuations in private incomes and employment. Between 
1918-19 and 1938-9 the payout per pound of butterfat supplied to dairy 
factories ranged from 33d. to 8.75d.; and in the depression of the nineteen- 
thirties it fell from 16d. to 8.75d. in three years. Although the average of 
prices for butterfat over the period was relatively high, the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to enquire into the state of the dairy industry reported 
in 1934 that “‘it is likely that at least 50 per cent of the dairy farmers of the 
Dominion are, in varying degree, unable at the present time to meet their 
financial commitments.’’ The same Commission stated forcefully the 
weakness inherent in the New Zealand economy: 

It has always been apparent to close observers of our economic structure 
that it is highly sensitive to external conditions. This sensitiveness arises 
from the facts that the greater part of our national income is derived from 
primary products exported overseas, that these products are few in number, 
that, with the exception of wool, they are sold almost entirely in one market, 
and that our per capita external trade is the largest in the world. The 
result is that any event which prejudices the successful sale of any one of 
our major export commodities has immediate prejudicial effects on the 
farming industry concerned and early prejudicial effects on the rest of the 
eommunity. Our lack of diversification both in products and in markets, 
plus the notorious instability of farm-produce prices as compared with most 
other prices, makes our economic position far more insecure than that of 


most other countries as soon as there is a check to the expansion of markets 
or a fall in prices. 


The Quest for Security. Because of New Zealand’s experiences between 
the two wars, and particularly during the depression of the nineteen- 
thirties, the idea of security has become as important in popular thinking 
as the idea of prosperity. In the primary industries the quest for security 
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expresses itself mainly in the growing reluctance of producers to take their 
chance on the open market and a growing predilection for schemes of con- 
trolled marketing, usually associated with guaranteed prices or price 
equalization schemes. The dairy industry, which normally accounts for 
some 40 per cent of New Zealand’s exports, accepted in 1936 a scheme of 
guaranteed prices which is in theory a price equalization scheme and which 
involves a large measure of State interference in the industry’s affairs. 
During the war, control of prices and marketing has been general, and many 
producer groups, as a result of their war-time experience, have already said 
they do not wish to go back to free competition. Examples are the fruit, 
poultry, and beekeeping industries. The wool and meat industries are 
traditionally chary of inviting State interference, and their future is, from 
the point of view of organization, less certain. The wool industry, as a 
result of the agreement reached by the United Kingdom, Australian, and 
South African Governments in July 1945, is now committed to what is in 
effect a scheme of international price regulation, but has voluntarily waived 
its right under the stabilization agreement with the Government to a price 
not lower than that ruling on December 15, 1942. Whether this attitude 
will be maintained depends partly on the course of meat prices and partly 
on the price realized under the British Commonwealth wool realization 
scheme. The meat industry, which is the wool industry under another 
guise, has, as already pointed out, accumulated large monetary reserves 
through the operation of war-time price stabilization, and it is difficult to 
see how these can be used except as the basis for a price equalization scheme. 
The tendency towards control of marketing and prices will, of course, be 
greatly strengthened if the present British Government continues the war- 
time policy of bulk purchase of foodstuffs. 

In the wider sphere, New Zealand’s quest for security is expressed in the 
Government’s social security programme and in its endorsement of the 
policy of full employment. Under the social security programme New 
Zealanders are now financially safeguarded against almost all eventualities 
—unemployment, old age, sickness, widowhood—likely to affect their 
earning power. That the endorsement of the policy of full employment is 
not mere lip service to an ideal is shown by the creation of a department 
specially charged with the administration of the policy. 

But the quest for security has involved more fundamental changes in 
the climate of economic thought than an enthusiasm for monetary provision 
against economic misfortune and an unwillingness among primary producers 
to take the hazards of the market. For more than a decade the view has 
been gaining ground that a major source of instability is the relative sim- 
plicity of the New Zealand economy and the dependence of general pros- 
perity on the prices received for a narrow range of primary exports sold 
mainly on the British market. Twenty years ago New Zealand sold 22 per 
cent of her exports outside the United Kingdom market; owing to the 
growth of economic nationalism during and after the depression this 
percentage had sunk to 9.25 in 1938. At the same time as economic nation- 
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alism was closing her alternative markets, it was creating glut conditions 
on the British market, with the inevitable result that Britain followed the 
general drift to quantitative restriction. It is perhaps true that quota 
restrictions on food imports imposed by the British Government did not, 
in the period before the war, seriously affect New Zealand’s export indus- 
tries. But it would be difficult to exaggerate the profound impression 
created by them on the economic outlook of New Zealanders, an impression 
which has not been effaced by five years of high prices and unlimited 
markets. It was as though a wall had been erected across the path of New 
Zealand’s economic development. Even today, in a world haunted by the 
spectre of mass starvation, the New Zealand farmer has constantly at the 
back of his mind the fear that in a comparatively short time he will be faced 
with a problem of over-production. Considering the acute shortage of 
man-power and fertilizers, New Zealand’s record of farm production has 
been an excellent one, and as long as the people of the United Kingdom are 
on short commons, the New Zealand farmer can be relied upon to make 
special efforts to maintain his output. But he will do so without any 
expectation that the demand for his products will be maintained at the 
present level. The memorandum presented by the New Zealand delegation 
to the Hot Springs Conference of the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization reflects this lack of confidence in the future of the primary 
industries. It begins by quoting the statement of a competent authority 
that ‘‘the dominant conditions after the war will be short-term deficiencies 
and long-term surpluses,’’ points out that in the pre-war period New Zealand 
‘‘shared the common experience of disastrous price-fluctuations in agri- 
cultural products,” and emphasizes the danger that efforts to meet post-war 
shortages will generate a production-capacity in excess of long-term needs. 
If the Food and Agriculture Organization’s goal of a world-wide improve- 
ment in nutritional standards were realized, the danger of long-term 
surpluses would be removed and New Zealand would be able to look forward 
to a continued expansion of her farm industries. But however willing New 
Zealand may be to join with other nations in striving to build a world of 
plenty on the double foundation of high nutrition standards and prosperous 
agriculture, she is not capable of an act of faith. Popular thinking and 
official policy will continue to be based on the fear of over-production of 
foodstuffs, and raw materials. 


The Case for Industrialization. The positive side to this belief that the 
world market for farm products will continue to be subject to gluts and to 
wide price-fluctuations is a belief that in the development of manufacturing 
lies New Zealand’s only certain prospect of economic expansion and security. 
It has become axiomatic that New Zealand needs ‘‘a more balanced econo- 
my.” This conclusion has not been hastily reached, for as far back as 1934 
the Tariff Commission, in endorsing a continuance of the policy of only 
moderate tariff protection for local industries, added the important qualifi- 


cation that this policy ‘“‘appears to have been based on the tacit assumption 
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that the British market for our exports was indefinitely open at prices 
satisfactory to us. If this should cease permanently to be the case as a 
result of the application of a quota system or other restrictive device to our 
staple exports, doubtless attention would be directed to some modification 
of our policy, such as a search for alternative export markets, or the ex- 
pansion of our home markets and a consequent redistribution of the balance 
of our productive resources.” 

The case for a development of manufacturing is related also to New 
Zealand’s growing consciousness that her small population is a source of 
danger and to a belief that, even under conditions of economic expansion, 
the farm industries cannot support any substantial population increase. 
The Tariff Commission of 1984 made some interesting observations under 
this head: 


lf a considerable proportion of the rising generation of young people in 
our towns are not absorbed into industrial employment it is difficult to see 
what economic occupation will be available for a great many of them... 
It does not seem possible that a great proportion of the growing urban 
population could be absorbed into occupations ancillary to importation. 
There seems under present conditions, little probability of any large number 
of them being absorbed into farming pursuits. In fact, owing to the in- 
creased mechanization of farming, the labour requirements per unit output 
of primary produce are being restricted. .. It is questionable whether, in 
the present position of New Zealand, further extensions of primary pro- 
duction are likely to be as important a potential absorbent of labour as 
manufacturing industries. On the whole the trend of civilization is ‘to 
enable us to satisfy our primary wants with progressively less labour, and 
to release labour from the land for the satisfaction of secondary wants. 


Whether these arguments are completely valid and whether they show 
the whole picture may be questioned; what cannot be questioned is that, 
over a period of more than ten years, they have gradually come to dominate 
the economic thinking of the great majority of New Zealanders. Even 
organizations of primary producers, as was shown at the 1945 session of the 
National Dairy Conference, are beginning to modify their traditional hos- 
tility to measures for the protection of domestic manufactures. The first 
post-war Budget indicates that, as far as the present Government is con- 
cerned, there are no longer any doubts as to the course that should be 
pursued. 


The Government intends to foster our export trade as much as possible 
and endeavour to find new outlets for such trade, thereby increasing our 
ability to import, but it is clear that only a minority of our population can 
be employed on farms. This being so, the only way we can achieve a better 
standard of living for everyone is to manufacture more goods in New 
Zealand. The policy is to obtain full employment in making those things 
that can be most economically manufactured here and particularly in indus- 
tries that can utilize our own raw materials. 


Import Selection and Its Effects. It is easier to make out a case for 
developing New Zealand’s manufacturing industries than to show how this 
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can be done without a considerable falling off in the Dominion’s overall 
industrial efficiency. Before the war New Zealand’s manufacturing indus- 
tries were highly efficient, Colin Clark rating them second only to those of 
the United States by the test of output per man employed. The main 
reason for their efficiency was that most of them were a natural growth 
from the country’s resources, and had to make their way in the face of 
overseas competition not greatly mitigated by tariff protection. 

This situation was considerably changed in 1938, when a sudden drain 
on sterling balances forced the New Zealand Government to take control 
of exchange dealings and external trade. On the side of imports, these 
controls resolved themselves into a system of import licensing so ad- 
ministered as to prevent the importation of articles which could be produced 
in New Zealand. Whether this system was a temporary expedient or the 
inauguration of a new policy was not made clear at the time; but, whatever 
the Government’s intentions may have been, the outbreak of war made 
continuance of import control a matter of necessity. Seven years of this 
form of protection have wrought notable changes, particularly in the textile, 
clothing, and footwear industries, as the following tables indicate: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 














: 1937-38 1942-43 
No. of establishments............ 19 18 
Persons engaged................. 2918 4070 
Salaries and wages paid.......... £446,679 £989,555 
Walle OF QROUMOlBS: «565 5h0 06. c5cee £1,382,472 £2,934,385 
APPAREL INDUSTRY 
; 1937-38 1942-43 
No. of establishments............ 435 531 
PCRS COPAGC «<<a joes a veloc 14,841 16,392 
Salaries and wages paid.......... £1,807,113 £2,944,616 
VGSNE OF PYONUCE. 6 505 8555s ae £4,964,734 £9,031,669 
FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 
2 ' 1937-38 1942-43 
No. of establishments............ 70 76 
POTOONG CNGAICG. <5 055555 65 v0 040 3,081 4,513 
Salaries and wages paid.......... £451,246 £997,133 
Valle Of BYOQUCES: « «5.00005 Sewen £1,386,914 £3,308,681 
NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN TEXTILE, APPAREL, AND Boot & SHOE INDUSTRIES 
1937-38 ; 1942-43 
Industry Males Females Total Maies Females Total 
Teitile.....<..<s 1,051 | 1,704 2,755 | 1,657 2,267 3,924 
fo Pa ees 1,839 11,849 13,688 1,697 13,362 15,059 
Boot & Shoe.......] 1,464 1,336 2,800 2,136 2,006 4,142 
WOTAL« 65000008 “be | 14,889 19,243 5,490 17,635 23,125 




















Circumstances, it would seem, have decided the method by which in- 
dustrial development will be fostered in New Zealand; for, after seven 
years of import selection, neither the Government nor the manufacturers 
have any disposition to return to the tariff as the first line of defence against 
overseas competition. Yet even if an exchange crisis and a war had not 
forced New Zealand into import selection, there would have been a case 
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for preferring this form of protection to high tariffs. In the first place, the 
primary industries are, and must remain for many years, the country’s 
main source of prosperity. It is therefore arguable that, as a means of 
fostering secondary industries, import selection is preferable to high tariffs, 
because it is less likely to raise costs within the country and thereby hamper 
the competitive efficiency of the primary industries. In the second place, 
a country with a population of about 134 millions provides such a small 
market that it will in some instances be necessary to guarantee the local 
manufacturer, through import selection, the whole or some specified share 
of the market before he can produce efficiently. For any small country the 
tariff is at best an uncertain instrument because of the ease with which 
domestic industries can be undersold by overseas competitors whose main 
markets are elsewhere. 

Although seven years of import selection have seen a notable expansion 
of manufacturing output, this expansion has been confined to a few old- 
established industries. No new industry of any importance has established 
itself as a result of import selection; and it seems clear that protective 
measures alone will not bring about the desired diversification of the Do- 
minion’s economy. The last Budget, after postulating the need for an 
expansion of manufacturing, makes this significant statement: 

Much of the additional activity will come by way of expansion of existing 
industries and many new ones can be organized efficiently. . . But in 
other cases we lack the necessary knowledge and skill, and alone cannot 
hope to keep abreast the larger countries in research work. In such cases 
the best course is to invite and encourage successful overseas business to 


bring the necessary plant and key personnel and establish a branch factory 
in this Dominion. 


The first and so far the only application of this policy has been in con- 
nection with the establishment of the motor tire industry in New Zealand. 
The Government, having decided that the industry ought to be established 
locally, called for applications for licenses to manufacture in accordance 
with the provisions of the Industrial Efficiency Act. There were seven 
applications, the Bureau of Industries granting licenses to one British, one 
American, and one local firm. 

A further method of promoting new industries in New Zealand is 
suggested by an arrangement entered into before the war between the 
Government and Messrs. H. A. Brassert & Co. Ltd., for the establishment 
of a plant to exploit the Dominion’s somewhat meagre resources of iron ore. 
Whether this arrangement will be carried forward is not known, but it 
seems at least possible that new industries requiring heavy capital outlay 
may be established by means of a partnership between -the State and private 
enterprise. The development of the country’s resources of soft timbers 
may be a case in point. Commercial planting of exotic softwoods began in 
1923, and to date some 310,000 acres have been planted. But in this field 
the State has outstripped private enterprise, the area of State exotic forests 
being now about 655,000 acres. A stage of growth has now been reached 
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at which large scale exploitation of these resources will shortly be practi- 
cable, a newsprint industry being one of the possibilities. In view of the 
leading part the State has played in the first phase of exotic timber de- 
velopment, it is perhaps unlikely to leave the second phase entirely to 
private enterprise. 


External Policy. \t has been shown above how the quest for economic 
security and stability has led to controlled marketing and price equalization 
schemes in the farm industries, to a social security programme which gives 
monetary protection against such disabilities as old age, sickness and un- 
employment, to acceptance of the policy of full employment and the theories 
on which that policy is based, and also to a decision to quicken industriali- 
zation, in order that New Zealand may have‘‘a more balanced economy.” 
It remains to consider the effect of these developments on New Zealand’s 
external economic policy and on her economic relations with other countries. 
It has already been noted that New Zealand is an outstanding example of 
an economy which has developed a high level of prosperity and industrial 
efficiency by exploiting the advantages of international division of labour. 
It was also noted that, owing mainly to the success of the economic stabili- 
zation programme, costsin the primary industries have been kept low, so 
that from the point of view of costs these industries, given reasonable access 
to world markets, should be able to maintain their competitive position. 
These factors would seem to dictate a policy of wholehearted co-operation 
in all efforts to promote “‘liberal’’ trade and to get rid of quantitative re- 
strictions. Before the war, the growth of restrictions on access to the 
British market for primary products, coupled with the difficulty of opening 
up alternative markets, seemed to constitute the principal obstacles to the 
country’s economic progress. The proposals of the United States Govern- 
ment for an international effort to stimulate world trade by the removal, 
or at any rate relaxation, of such devices as quantitative restrictions and 
blocking of exchanges might therefore be expected to make a specially strong 
appeal to New Zealanders. 

In fact, the situation is quite otherwise. The country which has been 
the classic example of the advantages of liberal trade is now foremost in 
advocating controlled (or ‘‘ planned’’ trade) as a means of ensuring economic 
security and stability. Students of world economic trends may find the 
change worth reflecting upon. Moreover, it would be a profound mistake 
to attach to the New Zealand Government’s desire to maintain intact the 
system of exchange control and import selection adopted in 1938 some such 
label as ‘‘economic nationalism’”’ or ‘‘isolationism."” Few Governments are 
more convinced of the need for an international approach to economic 
problems, and the dictum of the International Labour Conference at 


Philadelphia that ‘‘Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere” has become almost a watchword with the Minister of Finance, 
the Honourable Walter Nash. It can further be said that in all the inter- 
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national conferences arising out of the war—Hot Springs, Philadelphia, 
and San Francisco particularly—New Zealand’s influence has been out of 
proportion to her size. 

So far, the official reaction to the United States ‘‘ Proposals for Consider- 
ation by an International Conference on Trade and Employment” has been 
guarded. But the trend of New Zealand’s policy on trade matters is clearly 
enough indicated in the report of her delegation to the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference at Bretton Woods. The New Zealand 
delegation early drew a distinction between ‘‘exchange restrictions’ and 
“exchange control and supervision,’”’ and reported that it had obtained an 
assurance: “*. . . that there was nothing in the Fund Agreement inconsistent 
with the maintenance and operation of a complete system of exchange 
control, except and to the extent that such a control was in practice used 
to prevent the reasonably prompt payment and transfer of commitments 
which had actually arisen in connection with current transactions.” 


Another passage in the report gives an even more direct indication of 
the trend of New Zealand’s policy: ‘It was consistently stressed by the 
Chairman of the New Zealand Delegation that the New Zealand Govern- 
ment did not propose, and would not, under existing world conditions agree, 
to alter in any way its right to select imports, and whilst taking every step 
that would foster the general policy of expansion of world trade, it would on 
all occasions so order its total imports as to ensure that the necessary 
exchange for current transactions would at all times be available. This 
would entail control of the purposes for which, and the extent to which, 
overseas commitments as a whole can be entered into.’’ Though the phrase 
“‘under existing world conditions” leaves the way open to some modification 
of this policy should it prove entirely unacceptable to the forthcoming 
international trade conference, the passage leaves little doubt as to the 
New Zealand Government’s desires and intentions. 


The New Zealand Government’s argument is that exchange control 
and import selection, however much they may in the past have been as- 
sociated with restrictive trade policies, are not by their nature restrictive 
and are not in any way inconsistent with attempts to expand world trade. 
Mr. Nash has frequently emphasized that to the extent that New Zealand 
has overseas funds available for financing imports (making due allowance 
for overseas debt services and debt repayments) they would be used for 
that purpose. But although it can be argued that exchange control and 
import selection are not inconsistent with the objective of increased world 
trade, there is still the point to be met that, as applied in New Zealand, 
they have been frankly discriminatory; and in view of the strong objections 
of the United States to discriminatory practices this may cause difficulty 
at the coming international conference. With occasional modifications due 
to the war, the general principle governing the issue of import licences has 
been to give a first preference to the United Kingdom if goods are available 
of satisfactory quality and at reasonable prices. The second preference, 
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with similar conditions attached, goes to countries of the British Common- 
wealth. Licences to import from foreign countries are issued only when it 
is clear that the goods are not available within the Commonwealth. 
Licences to import from foreign countries are freely transferable to the 
United Kingdom, but special permission is required for transfer of a licence 
from the United Kingdom to a foreign country. This method of reinforcing 
Empire preferences is warmly supported by New Zealand public opinion, 
which is always conscious that the United Kingdom normally buys more 
than 80 per cent of New Zealand’s total exports. 

It may be that New Zealand’s declared preference for exchange and 
import control will throw into relief a fundamental conflict of ideas which 
underlies the present international approach to the problems of world 
trade. The United States proposals, by bracketing trade expansion and 
maintenance of full employment as complementary objectives, imply ac- 
ceptance of the view that mere removal of restrictions is not of itself a 
stimulus to trade. That stimulus (as both the Australian and New Zealand 
Delegations argued at Bretton Woods and Philadelphia) must come from 
national policies of maintaining full employment and raising living 
standards. There are, perhaps, many versions of what constitutes a full 
employment policy, but they all agree in proposing a measure of national 
economic planning. Reduced to its essence, the New Zealand view is that 
national economic planning which involves no conscious direction of trade 
can never be effective. 
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FRANCE AND INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY 


LOUIS BAUDIN 


Is it possible to speak of a “French’’ view on future international 
economic policy? Ideas on the subject vary according to the different 
sections of the population. It is not surprising that our public opinion 
should lack homogeneity: four years of rigorous occupation, during which 
we have been isolated from the rest of the world and subjected to the influ- 
ence of incessant propaganda, have left our minds confused and disturbed. 
Individually we have reacted in different ways according to our psycho- 
logical make-up and on many issues we are still divided. These differences 
are the more pronounced because we are still in a period of convalescence, 
and our nerves are on edge. 

In particular, ideas current among the general mass of the people differ 
from those of the élite. The masses are impatient because they still suffer 
from the changes in fortune which they have undergone, and do not see 
beyond material things. France, in the old days, was a country of the 
‘“‘haves,” like England, well provided with goods and capital; today she is 
a “‘have-not” country, like the former Germany and Italy; or, to use an 
up-to-date expression, the French were a “‘high standard people,”’ and have 
become a ‘‘low standard people.’’ The feelings of envy which arise between 
social classes can also develop between nations. 

The mass of the people still clamour for justice, demanding the destruc- 
tion of the Nazi or fascist régime, without realizing that some of the aims 
which at present enjoy great popularity among them would, if carried to 
their logical conclusion, be identical with that which they wish to destroy. 
Thus we find everywhere contradictions which do not occur among the élite, 
but which we must take into account, since the masses, through their 
leaders, whether party chiefs or trades union bosses, today often control 
the instruments of power. 

Added to this first difficulty, which derives from ourselves, is another 
which is the result of circumstance. It was fashionable before 1939 to 
declare that we must ‘‘think on European lines,’’ but European unity does 
not exist. Whether or not one deplores the fact, Europe is deeply divided. 
It is like an enclosed arena within which opposing influences, other than 
economic, struggle against each other. Two giants have arisen, one to the 
east and the other to the west. At first sight neither appears to be dangerous 
from the economic point of view; so far as the United States is concerned, 
the inter-American conferences have been marked by a ‘‘universalist’’ out- 
look; at the conference in Mexico City, for example, the representatives of 
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the United States admitted the necessity for equal access to raw materials 
and the removal of customs barriers. The countries of Latin America, 
moreover, in no way desire to become part of a ‘‘New World”’ bloc in which 
the United States would necessarily predominate. As for Russia, she 
cannot supply even her neighbours. Nevertheless, American companies 
are taking a share in the capital of Italian enterprises, Russia has entered 
into bilateral agreements with her ex-enemies, e.g., with Hungary, and, over 
and above this, there is a risk of ideological blocs taking shape, blocs which 
would obviously be opposed to each other. Europe is unhappily placed in 
this respect; rightly or wrongly, its inhabitants feel that they must make 
an ideological choice. 

This choice is made by the masses in a most singular fashion, with poli- 
tical passions and economic interests intermingled; they look upon them- 
selves as “‘disinherited’’; for them international commerce is an essential 
means of livelihood, but the countries of the New World in their eyes appear 
as privileged beings unjustly favoured by Nature. But at the same time 
they look towards Russia, a Russia of which they know nothing, which they 
see in the light of belief rather than of fact, a Russia of their dreams. For 
a great number of these people the United States appears as the provider, 
and Russia as the guide. 


Let us try, in spite of the difficulties, to outline our future economic 
policy. In the first place, to allay uneasiness and to establish order, an 
economic minimum is essential: a minimum of foodstuffs to put an end to 
the black market, and a minimum of raw materials to permit the resumption 
of industry. On this point everyone is agreed. Verbal unanimity is then 
carried one stage further, and everyone cries, Long live liberty! But differ- 
ences appear as soon as it is a question of putting this liberty into practice. 
While demanding liberty, the parties of the “‘left’’ reject all liberal systems 
on the national plane. The strong wind of liberty which blows across the 
Atlantic dies away on our shores. We echo the word, but we neglect the 
thing itself. In fact, as Hayek has shown yet again in The Road to Serfdom,! 
economic liberty and political liberty go hand in hand. If we wish to rid 
ourselves of restraints, the price mechanism must be allowed to operate, so 
that a minimum of products can flow into the market. 

How can we ensure this minimum? Devastation has been on so vast a 
scale that we cannot hope to recover unaided. In the industrial sphere we 
are self-sufficient only in iron, steel, aluminium and leather. We talk a 
great deal about our Empire, but our possessions are far from being de- 
veloped to the point where they might fill the gaps in our supplies, and ovr 
merchant marine is very much reduced. We are impoverished, and little 
inclined to make sacrifices for an indefinite number of years in order to 
re-establish our capital ourselves. Russia herself achieved this only at the 
cost of a dictatorship which has imposed drastic restrictions upon consump- 
tion. It is natural for us to turn towards foreign countries for help in tiding 
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over this period. International solidarity is not a meaningless phrase, and 
it would be paradoxical to feel any shame in this respect. 

Some of our fellow-countrymen, however, protest against such a policy, 
because they are jealous of our independence; they have an unhealthy fear 
of foreign tutelage. This fear is exaggerated, since if the nation which buys 
is dependent upon the seller whose debtor she becomes, the seller-nation 
also becomes dependent upon the buyer to whom she becomes creditor. 
The history of the twentieth century shows that dependence in the latter 
sense was sometimes more embarrassing than in the former; for instance, 
the commercial relations established by Germany with the Balkan countries. 
The philosopher who holds his dog on a leash may well ask himself which is 
dependent on the other, the man or the animal? 

It is the duty of every state to seek an equilibrium in its balance of pay- 
ments. Every buyer should become a seller, and every seller a buyer. 
Some Frenchmen today forget the first of these truisms, just as after 1918 
the Americans neglected the second. But there is a time-lag between the 
initial action and its counterpart. We are no more able immediately to 
become sellers to the same extent as we are purchasers, than the United 
States is able immediately to buy in proportion to her sales. Everyone 
knows that we jack natural resources and must turn to foreign countries 
for them, but we must try to reduce the inevitable disequilibrium in the 
balance of payments which will occur during the transition period and, 
above all, avoid ill-considered measures which would tend to make dis- 
equilibrium permanent. Our prices have obviously been too high, not only 
as a result of irrational increases of wages, the cost of social services and of 
taxation, but also, until recently, because of the over-valuation of the franc. 
Moreover, the flow of trade has been diverted during the past five years 
and our former customers have got out of the habit of giving us their orders. 
This latter obstacle will gradually disappear, but the former is serious; our 
vermicelli and macaroni manufacturers (fabricants de pétes alimentaires) 
have lost the Belgian market, and our glass manufacturers the Swiss market. 
The extent to which we may turn to foreign customers is also limited tech- 
nically by our poor facilities for unloading in ports and for despatch by road 
orrail. It is for these reasons that our programme of imports for 1946 was 
greatly reduced by the Conseil économique national. 

Foreign countries, also, have an interest in France’s revival. It would 
be dangerous to allow the development in France of the spirit of envy which 
so easily discerns elements of vitality in Marxism. Moreover, any delay in 
the recovery of France might cause a movement of population towards more 
fortunate countries. The internal troubles which have followed liberation 
have unfortunately already encouraged some Frenchmen to seek elsewhere 
more attractive employment for their capacities. The result would be a 
lack of balance in the international distribution of populations. On the 
other hand, we should not believe, as some do, that the Americans are 
obliged at all costs to seek in France an outlet for their capital and a 
market for their goods. For other outlets exist and there are other markets 
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within reach to satisfy their requirements, notably in the Far East. To 
refuse American aid would be to divert American goodwill towards other 
beneficiaries. 

Orators have always sought an easy success through emphatic affirma- 
tion of their unwillingness to accept foreign credits; we refuse, they say, 
to mortgage our national economy. Nevertheless, it is as well to accept 
financial aid since Lend Lease has been suspended, and the gold reserve of 
the Bank of France, although the largest in Europe, will quickly be ex- 
hausted if we are obliged to pay in cash. In September 1945 our exchange 
stabilization fund was already being drained in the financing of our imports, 
and the Minister of Finance and the Bank of France had to agree on the 
utilization of part of our gold reserves. Our political economy is still ‘‘di- 
rected” in the broadest sense. Requisitioning missions in Germany and 
supply missions elsewhere collect commodities according to a pre-arranged 
plan; Jmpex (the organization for the control of imports and exports) requi- 
sitions transport from the Transportation Board, directs goods towards their 
destination and fixes their price. 

Finally, it is normal for the lender to demand a guarantee. In general 
the most effective guarantee is to be found in the wisdom of Governments, 
in internal order and in the will to work, all of which inspire confidence. 
But it demands also a technique which our specialists have studied; the 
institution of a group of industrialists and bankers has been projected, with 
names of the highest standing, or alternatively the creation of a system of 
credits de finition of the type envisaged at the International Conference at 
Brussels in 1920: the raw material, in the course of its successive trans- 
formations, would continue to serve as security for the credits accorded, 
and the proceeds from the sale of the finished articles would refund those 
credits. 

The question remains, to what should we give priority in buying from 
abroad? Would it be better first to satisfy the need for foodstuffs or, fol- 
lowing the formula applied in Russia, ‘‘starve in order to equip ourselves 
with tools?’”’ The truth lies somewhere between these two extremes. We 
must first obtain the minimum of subsistence which was not assured under 
the occupation, and in the absence of which the tempo of life flags—but no 
more than the minimum so that the beneficiaries may still have the strongest 
inducement to work hard; we must then acquire the raw materials which 
we lack. Statistics show that during the first six months of 1945 our im- 
ports of foodstuffs reached a total value of 1.837 million francs, manufac- 
tured goods amounted to 1.265 millions, and raw materials necessary for 
industry totalled more than 5.360 millions. 

Secondly, France has suffered cruelly from the humiliation inflicted upon 
her and, having partly recovered through her own efforts, she wishes to be 
reinstated in her rightful place among the nations. The difficulty lies in 
determining the place which is rightfully hers. She could not allow herself 
to be assessed from a purely economic, and still less from a quantitative, 
standpoint. If population figures were accepted as the standard of com- 
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parison, China would be in the front rank; the criterion of natural resources 
would place the new countries at the head of the list; judged by reference 
to stocks of gold, Great Britain would be among the last. A composite 
index is the only rational solution. France, a country with an ancient and 
great civilization, asks that culture also should be taken into consideration. 
A similar problem was faced when at the Bretton Woods Conference 
““quotas’”’ were drawn up prescribing the hierarchy of nations in the mone- 
tary sphere. Obviously nothing is more difficult than to avoid arbitrariness 
and haggling in building up such a classification. Here again the French 
Marxists contradict themselves. They reject the primacy of spiritual, 
factors in national affairs, but affirm it in international affairs when it is a 
question of determining the status of their own and certain other countries. 

The international integration which we hope to achieve will not, we 
realize, happen immediately. States have always had a tendency to group 
themselves according to their political affinities or economic structure: the 
European federal union proposed by M. Briand made a great appeal to 
France in 1929; there has already been a peaceful division of the world into 
monetary blocs, and the war of 1939-45 carved out on our planet the 
Grossatime which German theorists wished to extend. At the beginning of 
1940 a far-reaching plan of federation was discussed by French and English 
economists in Paris under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge; and 
at that time it was still a matter for debate whether Germany should be 
invited to join the federation, in conformity with the theory elaborated by 
J. Maritain in a book published in the same year, De la justice politique. It 
is worthy of note that, although the majority of those who have suffered 
from the German occupation insist upon dissociation from the Reich, many 
would be satisfied with the inclusion of Germany in a European “‘pool’’ 
entrusted with the task of controlling her. 

Informed Frenchmen are generally prepared to participate in a restricted 
federation, regarding this as a step towards a universal federation which 
today seems utopian. They realize that France cannot remain isolated 
without running the risk of being crushed between the Russian and American 
colossi. Action on a purely national scale can affect nothing today in the 
international sphere, neither war nor peace. We have entered the age of 
international combination. 

It might have been thought that socialists would regard federation as a 
means of putting into practice on an international scale the principles of 
planning which they regard as so admirable for their own country. But they 
fear that a strong foreign member-State with a non-socialist ideology might 
impose its will upon the federation. “They mistrust the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries especially, despite the Labour victory in Great Britain and the pro- 
paganda value which they derived from that event, because they realize 
that labour and socialism are not synonymous, and that the English, like 
the Americans, cherish an ideal of liberty. 

Liberal economists and the members of the moderate parties, on the 
other hand, are in general agreement in approving of the idea of federation, 
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but on condition that it is rooted in reality. Such a federal grouping should 
be juridically based on a community of interests fully recognized by the 
peoples concerned. It must be founded at one and the same time on 
politico-economic and on psychological factors; that is to say, on the one 
hand on complementary needs in the fields both of trade and of security 
and, on the other hand, on a community of general outlook. In this con- 
text federalism requires a spontaneous element, capable of being described 
as ‘“‘natural.”” To endeavour to establish such a system of co-operation 
between countries which are directly and violently in competition with one 
another, or between countries of opposing ideologies, is absurd. For ex- 
ample, it would be useless to attempt to federate an individualistic country 
like the United States and a totalitarian country like Russia. The federal 
movements of our time have occurred between countries with obvious af- 
finities, e.g., the Balkan, Danubian, Scandinavian and Baltic States. 

The moderate parties in France conceive of federation as a democratic 
organ where majority decisions alone should be admitted, involving a re- 
striction on State sovereignty, while also limiting the power of the directing 
authority. Without majority rule, either a super-State on the dictatorship 
model would dominate or States would merely be in juxtaposition without 
being united, as they were in the League of Nations, and the system would 
be doomed to sterility. The limits placed upon the powers of the central 
authority of the federation should allow them a wider field of action than 
was contemplated in Clarence Streit’s plan.! The international order should 
be regarded as completing the national order within a liberal régime; it 
should furnish a framework within which national initiative may develop 
normally. For example, national currencies are necessarily linked together, 
and the directing bodies should be free to manipulate them according to 
their fancy. 

Economically, the institution of federation is a stage on the road to 
liberty. It implies at least a tendency towards the lowering of tariff bar- 
riers. After having admitted the necessity for a transition period in several 
countries, notably in those which have suffered from the war, the Rye 
Conference of November and December 1944 recommended that a multi- 
lateral commercial convention should be drawn up to which Governments 
should adhere and which should aim at the progressive lowering of customs 
charges, the suppression of quotas and of import prohibitions, the adoption 
of the most-favoured nation clause in unconditional and unlimited form, 
and the elimination of all discriminatory commercial practices. That, indis- 
putably, is a programme which the federation could put into operation. It 
harmonizes, moreover, with the New Charter for Labour and Management 
announced in the United States in March, 1945? which recommends the 
elimination ‘‘of any arbitrary and unreasonable practices.’’ But the play 
of international competition is possible only if national producers are free 
to change their prices, whereas in France they are generally bound by laws 
1Union Now (London, Cape, 1939). 
2New York Times, March 29, 1945. 
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and regulations and compelled to pay high wages and heavy taxes. Except 
in certain lines where their superiority is of long standing and assures them 
a virtual monopoly, it would be difficult for French producers to compete 
with foreign countries on equal terms so long as their production costs were 
to a large extent beyond their control. 

We cannot in this paper pursue the examination of this question further,! 
but must briefly survey the more important proposals for federation which 
are favourably regarded in France today: namely, a Union of Western 
Europe, the Atlantic Community and the Latin Entente. 


The Union of Western Europe. ‘This plan is the most widely known; it 
originated in England, and immediately found supporters in France. Its 
name is incorrect; for it mainly concerns North-Western Europe, excluding 
the Iberian Peninsula, and usually includes Denmark and Norway. The 
other countries usually listed as members of such a Union are Great Britain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and France. 

There are many affinities which bind these States together. They have 
either been occupied by or had their existence threatened by Germany and 
have all suffered a great deal from the war; they have in the course of history 
been much concerned with each other, and their peoples have learned to 
know and to respect one another. ‘They are all essentially individualistic 
in spite of the socialist wave which is sweeping over them. 

The six countries have an economy largely founded on manufacturing 
industries; they thus have similar problems of raw materials, of transport 
and of full employment. They are dependent on foreign trade to a signi- 
ficant extent, varying from a quarter to a half of their national income. In 
several directions, moreover, they are complementary: France, Holland 
and Denmark supply foodstuffs to Great Britain, which in turn supplies 
them with fuel, machinery and finished products. Once united, the States 
of the Union would form a sufficiently coherent economic whole: in 1936 
Great Britain, France and the Belgo-Luxembourg Union by themselves 
produced as much iron and, with the addition of the Netherlands and 
Western Germany (excluding Saxony and Silesia) as much coal as the United 
States. It is true that while before the war we were the world’s second 
largest producer of iron ore, we exported nearly half of it; our aim now is 
to develop our metallurgical industry in order to prevent this anomaly. 

In regard to textiles, Great Britain before 1939 operated a quarter of 
the world’s cotton looms, and France, Belgium and the Netherlands together 
possessed more than half as many looms as those operated by the United 
States. France and Belgium together wove as much wool as the North 
American republic. The diversity of chemical products makes comparison 
difficult in this sphere; M..H. Helbronner, one of the most notable advo- 


1Since this paper was written the trend described has been carried a stage further in 
the Proposal for Consideration by an International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, published in December 1945, and to which in principle the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom have indicated their approval. 
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cates of the Western European Union, has, however, pointed out that the 
number employed in the manufacture of chemical products in Great Britain, 
Belgium, France and the Netherlands reached the same level as the number 
employed in the United States. In agriculture Western Europe has no 
reason to envy the countries overseas; France, the Netherlands and Den- 
mark are agricultural countries, and England has succeeded in producing 
nearly three-quarters of the foodstuffs she consumes. Finally, it is from 
Western Europe that have sprung the great colonizing peoples—the Empire- 
builders. 

All observers agree that the idea of such a Union, more or less widely 
conceived and embracing four, five or six nations, has made progress. In 
November 1944 at the Rye Conference, M. E. Mercier, chairman of the 
French delegation, pointed out that a meeting of representatives from the 
countries of Western Europe produced an irresistible impression of a “family 
reunion,”’ and in June 1945, M. H. Alphand, an expert in these matters, 
spoke in favour of the economic union of Western Europe in a lecture de- 
livered to the Comité d’action économique et douaniére. 

The agreement of September 5, 1944 between Belgium and Holland 
attracted considerable attention in France, and the agreement for economic 
consultation recently concluded between the Governments of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Customs Union, France and Holland, has been well received. 

General de Gaulle, who spoke at Algiers in March 1944 on the necessity 
for forming ‘certain groupings” in Europe, lent his support to the project 
of a Western European Union in an interview given to the Paris corres- 
pondent of The Times on September 10, 1945. Western Europe, he said in 
effect, forms a natural whole which could not be entirely self-sufficient, but 
would be no less so than other world economic masses, and would not by 
comparison with them be in an inferior position. He showed also the advan- 
tages for world security which would be afforded by such a Union. The 
project thus presents a twofold character, economic as well as political. 

The formation of such a group would imply no hostility whatever towards 
any other nation or group of nations. It was enough, however, for General 
de Gaulle to speak of a rapprochement with Great Britain for Soviet news- 
papers at the end of September 1945 to express indignation, and for the 
headquarters of the French Communist Party, the Communist Press and 
the ‘‘Mouvement unifié de la renaissance’ at the same time to protest against 
any formation of a western bloc. L’Humanité went so far as to accuse 
General de Gaulle of wishing to make France play ‘‘second fiddle’”’ to Great 
Britain. 


The word “‘bloc’”’ is undoubtedly a bad choice; it sounds surly and dis- 
trustful: a bloc is formed against someone. It suggests something which 
is internally shapeless and not very homogeneous, but which in relation to 
the outside world is solid and rigid. This last characteristic makes the word 
exactly applicable to the U.S.S.R., which obstinately insists on remaining 
closed, secret and impenetrable. However, the masses are susceptible to 
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words rather than to ideas. That is why M. Leon Blum, concerned about 
this, tried to change the name, speaking of a ‘‘family” instead of a bloc. 
But this subterfuge has not dispelled arixiety. 

In such an atmosphere of suspicion, any entente is liable to become 
difficult, even if it is in the highest degree essential. Here, too, the Com- 
munists and their satellites have adopted an illogical attitude; they base 
their protests on the argument that they wish to avoid ‘‘our country being 
led away by a policy of political adventure which would place it in oppo- 
sition to other Powers,’’ but at the same time they ask for an immediate 
rupture with Spain, and for aid to the Spanish republicans, which would 
certainly be the best way of launching us into adventures. 

Given this state of mind one can understand the limited success among 
the French general public attending such projects of union of the British 
and French empires as were proposed by Mr. Churchill in June 1940. 


The Atlantic Community. Walter Lippmann’s project has only recently 
become known in France. If there are characteristics common to the 
countries of Western Europe, there are also some which are common to 
these countries and the United States. We have already touched on com- 
plementary economic relations: Europe affords an outlet for American 
raw materials, manufactured goods and capital; she supplies the United 
States with elements of culture and tradition, specialized products, tourist 
possibilities. The political aspect is no less clear; since the discovery of 
flying and atomic bombs even a nation as distant from us as the United 
States is not protected from any upheavals which may overtake us. 

If we take a detached view of the world as a whole, it is clear that its 
people are developing around three centres: the United States, Russia and 
China. The world is divided by ideologies which themselves create opposed 
points of view which are not easily reconciled. When Great Britain feared 
that France’s army was too powerful, when she was suspicious of the de- 
velopment of the United States fleet, she was wrong, as history has since 
proved. 

The Atlantic Community also bears an inexact name, for this project 
comprises not only all the States of the New World, even those whose shores 
are washed by the Pacific, but also those of Western Europe, of Western 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the Philippines, making a total of thirty- 
seven in all. Walter Lippmann excludes Spain, Portugal and the Argentine 
Republic, thus giving a political character to the Atlantic Community. He 
himself stresses the military point of view; and would like to maintain a 
combined general staff, a joint intelligence service and joint committees for 
the preparation of strategic plans. This plan, which pragmatic and real- 
istic as it is, is very congenial to the American mentality, has also found 
some response among the French élite, but it encounters the same difficulties 
as the project for a Western European Union. 


The Latin Entente. This proposal introduces ethnic and cultural rather 
than political or economic characteristics. It would include Spain, Por- 
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tugal, France, Italy, Roumania and the whole of Southern and Central 
America. It is a scattered group which is favoured especially by intel- 
lectuals who are concerned about the progress of the Anglo-Saxon and Slav 
peoples. 

It encounters great obstacles, because the majority of French people 
cannot forget the stab in the back dealt them by the Italians in 1940, while 
their valuation of the Spanish people is based upon press judgments which 
are often ill-founded. There is no people less known to us than our neigh- 
bour on the other side of the Pyrenees. With Latin America, on the other 
hand, no difficulty exists. The Latin States of the New World have been 
obliged by the course of events to evolve within the orbit of the United 
States, as the Old World has been closed to them since 1940; they realize 
that they cannot succeed in freeing themselves from the economic grip of 
this great republic, but they wish at least to preserve their culture, which 
is very different from Anglo-Saxon culture. After 1918 they turned towards 
Spain, and the “‘féte de la race’ had great repercussions on the other side 
of the Atlantic. But their ancient mother country has become a very 
frail support. Once more, therefore, they are looking towards France: 
Paris has always been the capital of the Latin New World. France has 
suffered an eclipse, but she is now reborn, and manifestations of sympathy 
such as those displayed in Buenos Aires on the liberation of Paris, prove 
that our prestige is unimpaired. 

Above all, the Argentine Republic has always been the centre of resis- 
tance against the United States. Even when Brazil allowed herself to be 
dominated economically, Argentina still maintained her independence. This, 
it is true, was thanks to the support of the English, who occupied strategic 
points in her economy, banks, railroads and industrial enterprises. Argen- 
tina has remained the bridgehead of Europe in South America, the link 
between the two worlds. Her commerce is today seeking to orientate itself 
again towards the great European markets. Her population, largely com- 
posed of Spanish and Italian émigrés, is still attached to the countries of 
their ancestors; she has remained essentially ‘“‘latin.’’ 

The intellectual influence of France is equally great in the other Latin 
American States. The Pasteur-Valery-Radot mission, which has just trav- 
elled throughout all these countries, has brought back much evidence of 
this. The Latin peoples await with touching confidence the resurgence of 
French intellectual life. 

Economic relations are in some sense a reflection of this renewal of 
spiritual contacts. The high quality goods which France excels in manu- 
facturing continue to be in demand, and the old complementary relations 
are being re-established; wearing apparel, perfumes, wines, objets d’art 
and books are exchanged in Argentina for corn, meat, tannin; in Brazil for 
coffee; in Ecuador for cacoa, etc. In all these States national industries 
created or developed during the war seek outlets in Europe, and fear the 
competition of the United States. 
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This plan for a Latin entente certainly lacks the precision of the pre- 
ceding projects; its outlines are still a little indistinct and, even more than 
the other proposals, it runs up against the lack of comprehension on the 
part of the great mass of the people. Its foundations, however, are solid, 
because they are set in the spiritual sphere. 

These are the three projects which are being discussed in France. No 
doubt there are also ‘‘imperial’”’ projects. Since the war the French have 
become, as M. de Tarde has put it, ‘“‘empire-conscious,”’ but this empire is 
still too scattered, too heterogeneous and too young to form a composite 
whole capable of rivalling the United States or Russia. The question might 
more pertinently be asked in regard to the British Empire—whether it would 
not be capable by itself of constituing a political and economic bloc? The 
study of this question is outside the scope of this article; our neighbours on 
the other side of the Channel, moreover, seem at the moment preoccupied 
with the necessity of liquidating their debts towards the empire countries. 
The preferential system would supply one solution, by encouraging empire 
creditors to do business in Great Britain, but it would arouse the disapproval 
of the United States. Besides, the empire as a whole seems to be inade- 
quate to ensure the security and prosperity of the mother-country. We can 
only look on, with curiosity and sympathy. 

Looking at the problem as a whole, our view is that empires as groups 
need not be mutually exclusive. Federations could also overlap. Thus 
Great Britain could on the one side be united by links to France, and on 
the other by links with the Dominions. Canada could belong at the same 
time to a British Empire Union and to the Atlantic Community. There 
would seem to be little difficulty in combining a Latin entente with an 
Atlantic Community, or with the North-West-European group. None of 
these complex forms should be rejected a priort. In this way we could avoid 
the risk thai the internal cohesion acquired by one group might as a counter- 
part provoke a break with other groups or even a dangerous opposition. 
The more numerous the threads the more solid the fabric. 

We should also take note of the role which federations would allow secon- 
dary States to play. Politically, they would find*a guarantee of inde- 
pendence in the partial abandonment of their sovereignty. Economically, 
the peoples are beginning to understand that the progress of each is a func- 
tion of the progress of all: even the development of a rich and powerful 
State can be maintained only if a parallel! development is proceeding in the 
secondary States. 

We have made no reference to Germany. Many of the links which have 
been forged between the Allies should be drawn more tightly together within 
the old Reich in the form of internationalized sectors. The French are very 
anxious to know how they may draw supplies from beyond their former 
eastern frontiers: our blast furnaces and our steel-works need coke from 
the Ruhr. German coal is necessary to make good the deficit which has 
followed the nationalization of the coal mines of the Nord and of the Pas 


de Calais. German patents should also be exploited as well as her resources, 
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and the Rhine should be exploited in common under the aegis of France, 
the party which is principally interested in maintaining this natural frontier. 

So far a few concrete plans have been prepared, for example, the organi- 
zation for land transport in Central Europe; a European Coal Organization 
responsible not only for making recommendations but also for acting in cases 
of emergency; and an Emergency Economic Committee for Europe intended 
to co-ordinate all the other organizations. 

From the military point of view, General de Gaulle has claimed that the 
great industrial centres of the Rhineland and of the Ruhr ought to be brought 
under strict Allied control. The inhabitants of these areas must realize that 
‘there is no future for them in Germany.”’ Frenchmen have before their eyes 
the ruins which have been piled up by the war, and there are too many who 
still bear its marks in their bodies and in their minds to be able to tolerate 
the revival of a Germany which, though superficially weakened, would be 
relatively free, prosperous, powerful, and, in consequence, dangerous. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND TRUSTEESHIP" 


H. DUNCAN HALL 


TRUSTEESHIP, both in its national and international aspects, is an 
immense field. It involves directly the whole central zone of the world and 
indirectly much of the rest. Itcan therefore only be treated in a broad way. 
Though [ shall refer to national trusteeship my emphasis must be mainly on 
the international side and I want to deal with it from a general British 
Commonwealth rather than from a purely United Kingdom point of view. 
In this wide double aspect the subject is in many ways the most important 
single question affecting the whole Commonwealth. But it is also one of 
the central problems of the United Nations. The League of Nations 
Covenant gave to it one article. The United Nations Charter gives it 
seventeen articles and three whole chapters; and its roots spread into all 
the main fields of the Charter—security, economic affairs and human wel- 
fare. Its fascination lies in the fact that it offers to the United Nations two 
extreme possibilities—either an immense field of constructive work, or a 
new arena for bitter national rivalries. 


In order to examine such a subject in a short paper we must lift it out 
of its context of world politics. Each of us no doubt approaches it with 
certain assumptions, and we have no time to discuss those assumptions. 
But we cannot ignore the fact that dependencies are tangled inextricably 
with problems of national and international security and form part of the 
far wider field of political and economic relations. Dependent territories 
cannot escape being ports, landing fields and vantage grounds in the sea and 
air communications and in the political and economic relations and rivalries 
between peoples. The tides of two world wars have flooded dependencies 
out of their backwaters into the world’s mid-stream. 

Trusteeship, both national and international, is a conception which is at 
the forefront of the human advance. It assumes a relatively stable human 
society in which nations, themselves mature, rational, and governed in their 
actions and policies by high conceptions of law and justice, undertake to 
assist less advanced peoples to climb the ladder of self-government. But we 
cannot disguise from ourselves that this is an extremely optimistic assump- 
tion in view of what history and science teach us about human immaturity 
and irrationality and mass phenomena—mass aggressions, mass passivity, 
mass fear and panic. Just before the American revolution Kant drew the 
conclusion that Man’s nature, his “‘ unsocial sociality,’”’ must ‘‘drive nations 
to all sorts of experiments and expedients and finally after infinite devas- 


1Address given at Chatham House on November 8, 1945. 
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tations, ruin, and universal exhaustion of energy, to one which reason should 
have suggested without the cost of so sad an experience,”’ which reason, he 
said, had in fact already long ago suggested, namely a confederation of the 
nations.' Even after six generations culminating in two world wars, world 
leaders of wide vision are not yet able to feel that the ‘‘sad experience”’ is 
enough. Field-Marshal Smuts at the end of June 1945, just after the signing 
of the United Nations Charter, replied sharply to a journalist who asked 
what possible aggressor was now left? ‘‘ Don’t ask who?”’ he said, ‘‘ Nobody 
knows. It may be one of ourselves. Our civilization is only a veneer. 
Nations can get mad like individuals . . . this is a very dangerous world.’”? 
While General Marshall in his Report to the American people in July 1945 
warned that “if man does find the solution for world peace it will be the most 
revolutionary reversal of his record we have ever known.’”* 

The trusteeship discussions at the San Francisco Conference illustrated 
very clearly the conflict between these present uncertainties and hopes for a 
more rational future. The central principle of unity embodied in the 
Charter was nowhere better shown than in the trusteeship chapters, which 
made the welfare of dependent peoples a common obligation of the family 
of nations. On the other hand the part which dependencies must still play 
in the security of the Great Powers was shown in the desire of the United 
States for permanent bases in islands on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. 
In the new space-time relation created by the new weapons of this war, 
these bases, like those acquired by gift or lease from Great Britain in the 
Atlantic, were now judged to be vital outer bastions of American national 
defence. 


The United Nations Charter recognizes two types of trusteeship and 
draws a broad distinction between them. The first is national trusteeship, 
exercised in accordance with certain principles clearly defined in the Charter. 
The second is international trusteeship, where the same principles apply, 
but the trust territories are subject to an elaborate system of international 
supervision, or even to direct international administration. The second type 
grew out of the first; but the two exist alongside of each other. There is no 
authority in the Charter for the view that one is “‘better’’ than the other. 
Both are recognized and neither can be properly discussed without reference 
to the other. Most of the Great Powers, including the United States, and 
some of the small Powers have or will have control of both types of territory. 

Let us look then first at the system of national trusteeship—its scale, its 
origin, its important recent developments and its contributions to the theory 
and practice of international trusteeship. It applies to over a hundred out 
of the six score dependent territories which are administered separately from 
the parent State. The League of Nations Mandate system applies now to 


‘Kant, Idea of Universal History on a Cosmopolitical Plan (1774). 

*New York Times, June 30, 1945. 

3General Marshall (Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army), Biennial Report, July 1, 1943 to 
June 1945, p. 6. 
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less than a dozen territories! and to these may be added an uncertain number 
of new trust territories. 

In its origin national trusteeship goes back to the eighteenth century and 
beyond. One of its first clear expressions was in the Royal Proclamation of 
1763 which laid down rules for the preservation of the lands of the ‘several 
Nations or Tribes of Indians . . . who live under our protection’”’ in the lands 
newly acquired from France. By a curious paradox, it was an early version 
of the trusteeship system which was to become one of the prime causes of 
the American Declaration of Independence. The doctrine of national 
trusteeship on the American side was to emerge clearly in the next century 
in American dealings with dependent peoples on the mainland and in her 
overseas possessions. 

But it was the British House of Commons under Burke’s leadership, 
rather than the Crown, that really established the principles of the ‘‘sacred 
trust."” They became permanently incorporated in the national mind and 
conscience during the seven long years of the trial of Warren Hastings. It 
was Burke who first used the phrase “‘sacred trust,’’ now enshrined in the 
League of Nations Covenant and the United Nations Charter. He used it 
as the keynote of his great opening speech in 1788 impeaching Hastings 
before the High Court of Parliament on behalf of ‘all the Commons of 
England.”’ Its conditions and obligations were gradually worked out and 
defined in the thousands of debates and Farliamentery Papers devoted to 
colonial questions in the nineteenth century.’ And one of its first great fruits 
was the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery. 

From the nineteenth century to the present day it was national trustee- 
ship, and the private initiative of private citizens of particular nations, that 
provided for the government, the development and the welfare of the vast 
majority of the dependencies of the world. Even in the fourteen original 
League of Nations mandated territories it was the mandatory Power that 
undertook responsibility for a!l government and law, for social services and 
for the development of the territory and which met all budgetary deficits. 
Almost no League funds were spent directly on Africa as a whole, or even 
in the seven African mandated territories supervised by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. Some of the results of the League’s work, espe- 
cially on the medical side, were of direct value to Africa. But the approach 
of the League was universal, and special African problems received on the 
whole less attention than they had done in the fruitful period between 1885 
and 1919 when the Powers dealt with Africa on a regional basis.* 

‘During the first General Assembly (January, February 1946) declarations of willingness 
to change mandates into trust territories (under conditions to be agreed subsequently) 
were made by the Mandatory States for all territories except Transjordan (which is to be 
independent), Palestine, South-West Africa and the former Japanese mandated islands 
in the Pacific. 

The Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. II has a Select List of more than 
800 Debates and over 1,400 Parliamentary papers in the years 1800 to 1870. 

’The American Peace Conference expert, Dr. G. L. Beer, wrote in 1918 “‘. . . no other 
region had called forth more international cooperation or had been subjected to more 


comprehensive international control’”’ than Tropical Africa. African Questions at the Paris 
Peace Conference (New York, Macmillan, 1923), p. 193. 
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One of the striking things that emerges from Chatham House's great 
series of African studies' prepared under Lord Hailey’s direction, himself a 
member of the Permanent Mandates Commission, is that practically all 
that was done in Africa between 1920 and 1939 in the way of advancing 
native welfare, education, the war against diseases of man, animals and 
crops, the application of science to African agriculture and the African 
environment, and progress towards self-government, was either the work 
of the Governments or due to private initiative. The League of Nations 
played surprisingly little part in it. 

It has been during the war years from 1939 to 1945, when international 
trusteeship was in suspense, that the greatest steps have been taken in the 
British Empire to carry national trusteeship to its ultimate goal which, as 
now expressed in the Charter, is ‘‘the . . : development of . . . free political 
institutions.” 

The Colonial Welfare and Development Act of 1940 was a long-term 
plan for strengthening the economic and social foundations of self-govern- 
ment.? On the political side a whole series of great steps have been taken 
to extend the principle of democratic self-government within the Common- 
wealth. The more important of these steps, and we must remember there 
were many lesser ones in other colonies, may be summed up briefly as follows. 
Jamaica has received a constitution based on universal franchise with a 
bicameral legislature, the Lower House of which elects five of the ten 
members of the Executive Committee.’ In Nigeria it is contemplated that 
the representative principle should be extended by a system of election 
based on existing native institutions. The new Legislative Council is to 
have an unofficial majority, which is also a native African majority. Of its 
49 members 29 will be unofficial and 25 of these will be African.t The Gold 
Coast will have an unofficial majority in the Legislative Council, some 
selected by native authorities and some elected in the municipalities by 
ballot.°. Burma, which had an advanced form of self-government under the 
Government of Burma Act of 1935, is assured under the recent statement 
of policy of a rapid advance to full Dominion status within the British 
Commonwealth.’ Malaya, as a step towards self-government within the 
Commonwealth, is to be formed into a Malayan Union.’ Ceylon, as a step 
towards Dominion status, and in accordance with the Declaration issued by 
the British Government in May 1948, is to receive full responsible govern- 


tLord Hailey, An African Survey: A Study of Problems arising in Africa South of the 
Sahara. Second edition 1945. 


2Appropriations made under the Act provide for the expenditure annually for ten 
years of £5 million. 

%Jamaica Constitution, Cmd. 6427, H. M. Stationery Office, 1948. 

*Proposals for the Revision of the Constitution of Nigeria, Cmd. 6599, H.M. Stationery 
Office, March 1945. 

‘Statement by the British Colonial Secretary, October 5, 1944. Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 403, cols. 1161-2. 

®Burma: Statement of Policy by H.M. Government, Cmd. 6635, H.M. Stationery Office, 
May 1945. 


7Statement by the British Colonial Secretary October 10, 1945. Parliamentary De- 
bates, vol. 414, col. 255. 
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ment with reservations as regards defence, external affairs and minority 
interests.' Taken together with the development of parliamentary govern- 
ment in India these steps mark an epoch in the extension of the Common- 
wealth principle of self-government and parliamentary democracy in Asia 
and Africa. As a result of them a number of new Parliaments are in the 
process of being added to the thirty-four which now form branches of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association. 

International trusteeship itself is the direct result of the experience and 
initiative of colonial Powers in a two-fold sense. First, its principles and 
methods embody the best colonial experience tried and tested since Burke 
first enunciated the ‘‘sacred trust.’ Secondly, its incorporation in the 
League of Nations Covenant and the United Nations Charter was due to the 
initiative of Powers with colonial responsibilities, especially Great Britain 
and the United States.” 

It is not generally realized perhaps that the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission—the element of regular supervision lacking in the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts—was a British proposal first madein January 1919. Soalso 
was the system of petitions which had been omitted from the League of 
Nations Covenant but which was added on the initiative of the British 
Government in 1922.* The successful working of the mandate system was 
due to the whole-hearted co-operation of the mandatory Powers at least as 
much as to any other factor. Moreover the inclusion in the United Nations 
Charter of the Colonial Chapter (Chapter XI) was “‘due to the initiative of 
the United Kingdom and Australia,’’* while the United States played a 
leading part in drafting the two trusteeship chapters (XII and XIII). 


The historian of the Paris Peace Conference says that ‘‘The only pre- 
vious analogy in history to the mandatory system is to be found in the 
Berlin-Conyo Act of 1885, whereby the principal European Powers con- 
cerned in Africa entrusted the task of administering the Congo Basin to 
King Leopold II of the Belgians subject to the limiting conditions of the 
Berlin-Congo Act.’> These limiting conditions were also applied by the 
Powers to themselves by the Berlin and Brussels Acts in their territories 
over the whole central zone of Africa. They amounted in fact to a first 
draft of a Colonial Charter, and are referred to in the St. Germain en Laye 
Act of 1919, by which they were revived, as laying down “general principles 


1Statement by the British Colonial Secretary on October 31, 1945. Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. 415, cols. 433-4, and Ceylon Report of the Commission on Constitutional Reform, 
Cmd. 6677, H.M. Stationery Office, September 1945. 

2The United States, however, refused to take responsibility foriany mandated territory 
and rejected British suggestions that the U.S.A. should assume mandates for Palestine and 
German East Africa. See Foreign Relations of the United States, Paris Peace Conference 
1919, vol. 1, pp. 407-9. 

8The proposal was made on July 24, 1922 (see documents c. 485, 1922 VI and c. 614, 
1922 VI). 

44 Commentary on the Charter of the United Nations, Cmd. 6666, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1945, p. 11. 


5Temperley, History of the Peace Conference of Paris (Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1924), vol. VI, p. 502. 
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of civilization.’’ They set up international rules for the ‘‘open door’; pre- 
servation of the native races and their welfare; freedom of conscience; sup- 
pression of slavery, the slave trade, and traffic in arms and trade spirits. 

One great difference between the Berlin Act and the trustee systems of 
the Covenant and the Charter lay in the question of treatment of title. 
Territorial rivalries in Africa which might easily have led to war were 
settled, by the Powers agreeing to partition and annexation, or to the 
recognition of sovereign states, as in Liberia, Ethiopia, and later Egypt. 
The traditional view was that disputed areas of uncertain title were a danger 
to peace, and only the future will show whether the new treatment of title 
under international trusteeship offers a better guarantee of peace. But 
what if the Powers could not agree on a division or were unwilling to give 
any one Power a free hand? The solution not infrequently adopted in the 
nineteenth century was a condominium or multidominium in which two or 
more Powers shared the administration. Such solutions were precluded in 
the Americas by the Monroe Doctrine. They all occurred in fact in two 
fairly well defined frontier zones where the spheres of influence of the Great 
Powers overlapped. The first is the frontier zone running through the 
Near and Middle East, the Mediterranean, and North Africa—and ex- 
tending down the greater part of that continent. It is here that most of 
the historical precedents for the mandate system occurred. Examples 
along the line going eastwards are: Tangier where the Treaty of 1863 led 
on to the multidominium set up in 1923; the quasi mandate to France and 
Spain in Morocco under the General Act of the Conference of Algeciras of 
April 1906; the quasi mandate over the Ionian Islands conferred on Great 
Britain by the three Powers, Russia, Prussia and Austria by the Treaty of 
Paris of November 5, 1815; the case of Crete in 1897 when the Great Powers 
provided for autonomy and quarterly reports by the Governor on the 
administration of the island; the Lebanon in 1860, when France intervened 
under a mandate from the Great Powers to protect the Christians; the 
Anglo-French condominium in Egypt 1879-82 and the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium in the Sudan in 1899. The process continued after the last 
war in the setting up in the same zone of the four League of Nations Middle 
East Mandates. The Pacific Mandates were set up along a similar frontier 
zone between the Powers which had already produced the condominium of 
the New Hebrides in 1906 and still earlier in the eighteen-eighties the tri- 
partite arrangements between Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States regarding the Samoan archipelago. Still another condominium, 
north of Samoa, was created by an Anglo-American Exchange of Notes of 
April 6, 1939, setting up a joint British and American control over Canton 
and Enderbury islands for fifty years and thereafter until modified or 
ended by mutual consent. After this war the same process continues in 
relation to Italian and Japanese territories in the same zones, with a 
change of formula, and rather more friction. 


iFor some of these cases see the League of Nations, The Mandate System (Geneva, 
1945), p. 11. 
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If such experiments—old and new—have often failed to produce legal 
and political stability and certainty the causes seeia to be twofold. First, 
competition between powers for a territory in such a zone of overlapping 
spheres of interest is not necessarily removed by substituting “‘international”’ 
for national forms of control—any more than it may be by making the 
territory an independent state which must inevitably be weak and subject 
to pressures. Secondly, the expedient of leaving sovereignty in suspense, 
or distributing it amongst a group of Powers, may in fact stimulate rather 
than prevent rivalries. Though the old solution of annexation was in dis- 
credit, the nature of the new one was obscure and controversial. 

The interminable controversies as to where sovereignty lay in the case 
of a mandated territory did not make for stability—though here only one 
power and not several was actually exercising the powers of government. 
The view on which the Permanent Mandates Commission acted was that 
sovereignty did not rest in the mandatory State. The Powers on the other 
hand did not agree that sovereignty lay in the League itself. They leaned 
to the view that sovereignty was vested neither in the League nor in the 
mandatory State but was suspended, or rested with the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. Perhaps this helps to explain the insertion in 
Article 79 of the United Nations Charter of the cryptic phrase ‘‘states 
directly concerned.’’ The purpose of this seemed to be to interpose between 
the trustee State and the Assembly of the United Nations, or the Security 
Council, a shadowy group of Powers all directly interested in the title, or 
the ‘‘terms of trusteeship,”” and any amendments thereto. 

Whereas a generation ago a condominium was regarded as an unsatis- 
factory form of government and a multidominium as unworkable, the 
Charter expressly endorses the idea of a condominium or multidominium of 
Powers as a permissable form of international trusteeship. It puts it along- 
side another expedient rejected in Paris in 1919—that of direct international 
administration for trust territories. Article 81 says; “ ...the administering 
authority may be one or more states or the Organisation itself.’ Whether 
these two alternative forms of administration will in fact be any more suc- 
cessful in removing non-self-governing territories from competition between 
the Powers remains to be seen. Nor must we assume that in the law and 
practice of the nations all fresh annexation under any condition is ended.! 

1This view is widely held, apparently on two grounds: First that the Atlantic Charter 
(endorsed by the U nited Nations on January 1, 1942) pledges the nations to seek no terri- 
torial aggrandisement; secondly, that the C harter explicitly forbids annexation of any kind. 
But developments of the past twelve months hardly support such views. Only the Peace 
Treaties will show whether annexation in fact is a thing of the past and the signs so far 
are doubtful. At the Yalta Conference it was agreed that the Kuriles should be ‘‘handed 
over” unconditionally to the USSR; (it was also agreed that the trusteeship system—out- 
lined at Yalta for the first time—should apply to ex-enemy territories placed under trust 
by ‘‘subsequent agreement.’ The discussions during the first General Assembly have 
underlined the point that the Charter nowhere states that all territories in the two categor- 
ies, mandate and ex-enemy territory, must come under trusteeship. A territory in these 
categories becomes a trust territory if and when a “subsequent agreement”’ to that effect 
isreached. In the case of a mandate the solution might not be trusteeship at all but in- 


dependence, as proposed by Great Britain for Transjordan. Meanwhile existing rights 
whatsoever in the case of mandates and “other territories’ are safeguarded, though this 
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But before examining United Nations trusteeship a further word is 
necessary on the mandate system. The new elements in it were the system 
of international supervision and the closer scrutiny and greater publicity 
which it made possible. Both these elements were lacking in the old regional 
system for Africa of the Berlin and Brussels Acts. It is true that the 
Permanent Mandates Commission could neither initiate policy nor carry it 
into effect. But it could and did exercise an effective supervision over the 
action of the mandatory Powers in the territories. This it did on the basis 
of annual reports, laws, information given by accredited representatives of 
the mandatory Powers and other data, and petitions. But it could not in 
practice undertake enquiries of its own on the spot. This is an important 
new power conferred on the Trusteeship Council by the Charter. 

We would only detract from the value of the mandate system if we were 
to attempt to make ill-founded judgments of a comparative kind as between 
dependencies administered under a mandate and those not subject to the 
system. Conditions from territory to territory differ so enormously that 
such comparisons have little or no scientific value. This is so even in the 
case of adjoining African dependencies, where differences of national admin- 
istrative Conditions, as well as economic and other factors, make it impos- 
sible to judge whether, by some abstract standard, one territory is better 
administered than another. 

Perhaps the cases where mandate and non-mandate colonial adminis- 
tration can most reasonably be compared because of the close similarity of 
conditions are the two halves of the Samoan archipelago (one an American 
naval station and the other a New Zealand mandated territory), and New 
Guinea—north of the Owen Stanley Mountains an Australian mandated 
territory, and south of them the Australian territory of Papua. Both these 
cases of adjoining territories have in fact been made the subject of authori- 
tative studies. As regards Samoa, a well-known anthropologist, Dr. Felix 
M. Keesing, while warning against hasty comparisons, concludes that the 
‘‘comparative freedom of action and personal absolutism’”’ of the American 
Naval administration is better adapted for its purpose than the mandate 
system. ‘Perhaps no less comprehensible form of government,’’ he says, 
‘*could be devised for a Polynesian people than the impersonal mandates 
system.’’! In the case of New Guinea an Australian committee of investi- 
gation in 1939 found that the Papuan administration did all and even more 
than a mandate would require, and in certain important particulars had 
higher standards than those in adjoining mandated New Guinea, e.g., a 
more advanced native educational policy, a higher minimum wage, and a 
is not to give a ground for delay in concluding an agreement. It has been explained 
that in the event of failure in the Security Council to agree on trusteeship a nation in 
possession of an area—whether by mandate or by right of military conquest would re- 
main where it was before (Acting U. S. Secretary of State on January 22, 1946, State 
Department Bulletin, Feb. 3, 1946). The Charter does not expressly forbid annexation. 
Article 73 implies that a state may still in the future ‘‘assume responsibilities” for a non- 
trust territory; an obvious case would be by purchase as that of the Virgin Islands by the 


United States. 
iFelix M. Keesing, Modern Samoa (London, Allen & Unwin, 1934), pp. 103-4. 
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shorter period of indenture.! The judgment was all the more interesting 
because the Chairman, Sir Frederick Eggleston, expressed a personal pre- 
ference as a matter of principle for the mandate type of administration. 

But we do not need to rely upon comparisons of this kind to make the 
judgment that the introduction of the trustee principle in the League of 
Nations Covenant, its universal acceptance (since all countries were at some 
time members of the League except the United States), and the continuous 
mobilization of public opinion on its behalf by the League, was an event of 
great importance in international relations. There is no doubt that by 
introducing an element of healthy competition it helped to raise standards 
of administration. 


Perhaps the best evidence of the impression made by the mandate system 
on the mind and conscience of the world is to be found in the far greater 
importance given to trusteeship under the United Nations Charter. Lord 
Cranborne’s view that it was in some ways “‘the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of the Conference” was widely echoed in the closing discussion at 
San Francisco. General Smuts, as President of Commission II, said ‘‘The 
trustee scheme is not only much wider in its scope [than the mandate system] 
but much stricter and much farther reaching in its character.’’ The general 
obligations imposed on all colonial Powers should, he thought, if carried out, 
lead to ‘‘a general levelling up of colonial administration all over the world.” 

But an estimate of the scope or even the nature of the trusteeship system 
cannot be based on the mere texts of the Charter. No such judgment can 
be made before the answers are given to the vital practical questions: Who 
are to be the trustee states? What are to be the trust territories? What 
are to be the terms of the trust? No answers at all to these questions could 
mean complete failure. While the placing of the Italian colonies, for example, 
under direct administration or collective trusteeship by the United Nations 
asa whole, as proposed by the United States and supported by Great 
Britain, might give the Organization an immense opportunity of proving 
that international government on a fairly wide scale is possible.2, And such 
a demonstration at a period when world organization is rendered far more 
fluid by the developments of science, might have far-reaching significance. 

The general declaration of principles (Chapter XI) for the carrying out 
of the ‘‘sacred trust” in all dependencies (including the small number that 
will be international trust territories) may, perhaps, come to be regarded as 
of even greater importance than the two international trusteeship chapters 
(XII and XIII). In this declaration, the United Kingdom Government 
attempted (as Lord Cranborne declared at San Francisco) to codify ‘‘for the 
guidance of themselves and other colonial Powers and for the information 

1Report of a Committee Appointed to Survey the Possibilities of Establishing a Combined 
Administration of the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. Com. of Australia Parl. Paper 
no. 230, F. 5621, 1939. 

2Mr. Bevin described it as ‘‘a wise and a far see ing proposal which would avoid friction 


between the Great Powers in these areas, and would give a chance for a great experiment 
in international co-operation.” Parliamentary Debates, October 9, 1945, vol. 414, col. 36. 
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of the world,”’ the principles of colonial government which have evolved out 
of long British experience. It gives full international recognition to national 
trusteeship and defines the principles under which national trusteeship 
should operate. These principles apply, of course, equally to international 
trusteeship. As the British Official Commentary! points out, the declar- 
ation is ‘‘the first comprehensive statement of colonial policy to be included 
in an international instrument.” The interests of the inhabitants of the 
territories are recognized to be paramount and emphasis is laid on their 
political, economic, social and educational advancement. 

Provision is made in Chapter XI for the regular transmission to the 
Secretary General of ‘statistical and other information of a technical nature 
relating to economic, social and educational conditions in the territories . . .’’ 
This is transmitted “‘for information purposes”’ and the British Commentary 
notes that “The general declaration... does not empower the United 
Nations Organization to intervene in the application of these principles by 
the Powers concerned.’” 

It is not, perhaps, generally realized that the British Government, for a 
number of years before the war, transmitted regularly to the League of 
Nations such statistical and other information as well as annual reports for 
all British colonies. Colonial annual reports have been published by British 
colonies for many years; and under Colonial Regulations all colonies have 
a standing instruction to furnish all annual reports to the Library of the 
League of Nations, Geneva. Further, under a circular of May 1932, a 
similar instruction required the despatch of all annual reports and other 
published documents to the International Labour Office at Geneva.* 

Unlike the Permanent Mandates Commission, the Trusteeship Council 
consists of representatives of Governments, whereas the Mandates Com- 
mission was composed of members acting in a personal capacity and not in 
any direct dependence on their Governments. Moreover, nationals of the 
mandatory Powers were required to be in a minority. The Trusteeship 
Council, however, will be divided equally between those administering trust 
territories and those not doing so. The view that Government representa- 
tives will be less impartial than the members of the Mandates Commission 
is not necessarily well-founded. They will have more precise data and will 
speak with greater authority. Moreover, the Trusteeship Council, under 
Article 7 of the charter, is a Principal Organ of the United Nations. Its 
powers, which are set out in great detail in the draft rules of procedure 

1Cmd. 6666, p. 11. 

2The Report by the Executive Committce to the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations (November 12, 1945) proposed the setting up of (1) A Trustee Department of 
the Secretariat in two divisions: the Division of Trust Administration, and the Division 
of Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. (2) That the Trustee Committee 
of the General Assembly should deal with ‘‘any matters arising under Chapter XI."’ The 
latter failed to get a two-thirds majority since “it implied an extension of the authority 
of the General Assembly with regard to Chapter XI beyond the limits of the Charter.” 
But this objection was not pressed further in the plenary meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission itself in December 1945. 


%See Colonial Regulations, being Regulations for His Majesty's Colonial Service, Part 
II Public Business (1935, as amended 1945), Colonial No. 88—II, p. 60. 
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drawn up for it by the Preparatory Commission, are so considerable that 
it is doubtful whether a commission of persons, however eminent, who are 
not directly connected with their Governments, could carry them out. A 
further sign of the importance of the trusteeship provisions is that the 
Trusteeship Council acts under the authority of the General Assembly. It 
is the agent of the Assembly in considering the annual reports (which are 
formally made by Governments to the Assembly), in receiving and exam- 
ining petitions, and in providing for periodical visits to the trust territories. 
As the Assembly might normally meet only once a year, action by it on the 
report of the Trusteeship Council might in practice be somewhat more 
delayed than in the case of the reports to the League Council made by the 
Mandates Commission. On the other hand, the effect of these provisions 
is to transfer all general discussion on trusteeship matters from the narrow 
forum of the League Council to the General Assembly of all the United 
Nations.! 

Several issues of fundamental importance are treated in the trusteeship 
chapters in a more supple and realistic way than under the old mandate 
system. The “open door” clause securing equal treatment for the United 
Nations and their nationals in commercial and other matters is made subject 
to the qualification that it shall not prejudice the interests of the dependent 
peoples themselves. Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant and the 
Berlin Act, neither of which had any such qualification, were in this respect 
relics of the same nineteenth century policies which imposed the Unequal 
Treaties on China. 

Another change of outstanding importance is in the treatment of defence. 
The unrealistic provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant and of the mandates 
which forbade (except in the case of the French mandates) the use of forces 
outside the territory have been dropped from the Charter. Under Article 84 
it is the positive “‘duty”’ of the trust Power “‘to ensure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
To carry out ‘‘the obligations towards the Security Council’ undertaken 
by it, the Administering Authority may use the man-power, on a volunteer 
basis, and the material resources of the territory. 

There is also the important new provision that the whole or part of a 
trust territory may be designated in the trust agreement a ‘‘strategic area.”’ 
This brings it under the direct jurisdiction of the Security Council; but by 
virtue of a British amendment the latter must avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council in dealing with the interests, rights and freedoms 
of the native peoples concerned. The activities of the Trusteeship Council 
in respect of strategic areas have to be exercised, however, ‘‘without pre- 
judice to security considerations.’’ This could rule out, for example, inspec- 
tion by it in the form of ‘‘ periodic visits.” 

The possible application to mandated territories of this provision 


1The importance of the Assembly as a forum was shown by the sessions of its Trustee- 
ship Committee in January-February 1946, despite the difficulties and delays in setting 
up the Trusteeship Council which under the Charter is an indispensable adjunct to its 
work. 
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regarding strategic areas is a matter of some interest. In the case for 
example of South-West Africa and New Guinea, the mandated territory is 
part of the frontier of the mandatory Power. The Australian Prime Minister 
at the Paris Peace Conference in fact uttered the prophetic warning that 
‘the nation that controls New Guinea controls Australia’’—a point not lost 
on the Japanese General Staff. 

One other respect in which the Charter marks an important advance on 
the Covenant is in its reference to the ultimate destiny of trust territories. 
The references of the Covenant to independence, with the implication that 
this was the only legitimate goal—an interpretation fostered by the Man- 
dates Commission—gave support to the charges of critics of the League that 
it was being used as an instrument to create a crop of new sovereignties in a 
world already suffering from too great fragmentation. The Charter removes 
this charge by using the phrase “‘ towards self government or independence.” 
To emphasize the significance of this change the members of the United 
Nations expressly rejected any reference to ‘“‘independence”’ in the declar- 
ation regarding non-self-governing territories. It went on to add to the 
basic objectives for international trust territories the significant words ‘‘to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world.” 

This change is clearly of far-reaching importance, for the moment when 
nations become armed with atomic power is hardly the time to give the 
world over to a theory of political atomism. As it is, the whole middle 
section of the world from the Mediterranean round to the China Sea is 
passing through a period of unsettlement. Throughout that vast belt far- 
reaching political changes are occurring, including the discussion or launching 
of plans of self-government in nearly a score of countries and colonies. If 
the result were to be the creation of many new isolated and weak States, the 
political vacuum thus made could easily produce fresh rivalries between the 
Great Powers and imperil the general peace. 


The British Dominions have a vital interest in seeing this process go 
through in an orderly way. For the greater part of the last two centuries 
the Indian Ocean has been for practical purposes an inland sea of the British 
Commonwealth. It held the inlets and outlets, and a Pax Britannica reigned 
almost unbroken. The southern Dominions, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa have grown steadily to nationhood knowing that whatever 
threats to their existence might come they would not come out of the Indian 
Ocean, since that ocean was fringed with territories which in time of war 
were not only friendly but which, in most cases, contributed to the common 
cause their strategic positions, their man-power and their resources. Their 
hostility, or even an unfriendly neutrality, might have turned the scale 
against the Allies in either of the world wars. 

To secure an Indian Ocean ringed by friendly Dominions based on the 
system of parliamentary democracy and united by the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, is clearly a vital objective of the foreign policies of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. But this means following, more 
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closely than appears to be the case at present, the unfolding of the great 
programme of self-government in that area which is referred to above. 

For the same fundamental reasons the Dominions, and indeed the United 
States and all democracies, have a vital interest in the steady unfolding in 
all parts of the colonial empire, especially perhaps in Africa, of the basic 
principles of parliamentary democracy. Their interest is far deeper than 
merely the development of resources and trade. The Commonwealth indeed 
owes its peaceful growth and even its existence to the Empire. It would be 
hard to over-emphasize the part played cumulatively in this matter by all 
parts of the Empire as strategic bases, and as reservoirs of men and mater- 
ials, held freely open by the British and American navies. Lord Cranborne 
underlined this point at the San Francisco Conference on June 20, 1945, 
when he told the United Nations that in the war “the Colonial Empires 
have been welded into one vast machine in the defence of liberty.”’ ‘‘ In 1940 
and 1941,’ he went on, ‘‘only the existence of our African Colonial Empire, 
the essential materials which we could draw from it, and the reinforcement 
route to the Middle East across the heart of Africa, saved us from defeat. 
The essential bases and the essential products drawn from the territories of 
Africa were available not only to Britain but to all the United Nations, 
especially the U.S.A.” 

Co-operation grows not so much by theory as by doing practical things 
together. Something more seems to be needed than the mere giving of 
information as to the changes London intends to make and the review of 
affairs in the Colonial Empire made by the Colonial Secretary at the Imperial 
Conference, when it meets, which is rarely. Opportunities for practical 
collaboration are offered by the setting up of regional councils or commissions 
bringing together the peoples and States concerned in a whole region such 
as the different sections of Africa, South-East Asia, the South Pacific and 
the Caribbean. One such commission has already been established—the 
Caribbean—and others may follow elsewhere. In them the Dominions can 
work actively in matters of common concern to the region as a whole, such 
as tropical diseases of men, animals and plants; the development of tropical 
agriculture; and in many other economic phases including the wide field of 
communications. Possibilities of co-operation even round so vast an area 
as the Indian Ocean have been shown by such war-time bodies as the Eastern 
Group Supply Council. The Colonial Services offer also to people from the 
Dominions a wide open field in which their countries may find the same 
kind of outlet, enrichment of national experience and the development of 
closer economic ties as Great Britain has found. 

A policy of indifference, of leaving the responsibility for the Empire 
wholly to Great Britain, might have ultimate disadvantages no less serious 
than that of turning colonies adrift. Since a Great Britain without space 
in her own island, with her strategic position imperilled by new weapons, 
and also very heavily indebted, might not be able to carry this burden alone. 
In this matter account has to be taken of currents of cpinion outside the 
Commonwealth, across the Channel and across the Atlantic. A British 
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Commonwealth, closely knit and working together in the great task of 
building welfare and free political institutions in all the dependencies, is 
worthy of the fullest investment of European and American political and 
business capital. Buta Great Britain reduced to the status of a small island, 
without the Commonwealth and without Western Europe, is already dis- 


missed across the Atlantic as incapable of being more than a second class 
Power. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to make in conclusion what may seem a 
personal digression. In these last years I have been working at different 
times on what seemed several separate aspects of the Commonwealth and 
Empire. First on the Commonwealth as a whole, secondly on parlia- 
mentary relations, and thirdly on mandates and trusteeship. But the essen- 
tial unity of these three things has more and more impressed itself on my 
mind. They are all part of a way of life which has sprung from the common 
sources of British history back to and beyond Magna Carta. There kept 
coming to my mind the words engraved on the tomb of a Charter baron, 
which I heard quoted by a British Prime Minister in Westminster Hall in 
1935 at the great Empire Parliamentary Conference: “‘ Magna Carta est lex. 
Caveat Rex. Magna Carta is the law, let the King beware. Let all tyrants 
everywhere beware.’ That way of life is compounded of three elements: 
first, the supremacy of the rule of the law of the land, a law above all persons 
and which all authorities must obey and which knows no distinction of 
creed, race or class; secondly, the personal liberty, the security of the 
individual and the guarantee of his personal rights and property; and thirdly 
parliamentary government. This way of living was to establish an en- 
during foothold in Western Europe as far east as protestant Bohemia, to 
cross the Atlantic and take root in the outer Dominions and to extend its 
influence in varying degrees in other parts of the world. Out of it and the 
free society it produced came modern science and modern industry. It has 
shown itself in the crises of history to possess survival value. Out of it has 
come also the British Commonwealth of Nations, a unique international 
family system of autonomous States. It is the essence of that system that 
it is not a thing tied together from the top by fragile constitutional formulae, 
but a unity of peoples fused indissolubly by a common tradition, a common 
citizenship and a common King and Crown. Out of it has come likewise 
the common parliamentary system with its unique community of parlia- 
mentarians.! 

Perhaps the most important of all the manifestations of this way of 
living at the present moment is its vigorous growth in the colonies and 
dependencies throughout the Empire. Its growth in these dependent areas 
begins first with the fundamental things without which parliamentary insti- 
tutions cannot take any root, namely, the rule of law, the liberty of the 


1See H. Duncan Hall, ‘‘The Community of the Parliaments of the British Common- 
wealth” (American Political Science Review, December 1942, reprinted by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, London, 1945). 
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individual and the security of life and property rights. That these in fact 
exist already throughout the colonial empire in the humblest colony in a 
degree not attained by a number of the United Nations is not fully realized— 
especially in the United States. Those of us who have spoken there on 
these matters have had a common experience. We have felt that we have 
aroused deep interest and that we have been ploughing a free furrow—and 
we have had the disappointment of looking back a little later to find that 
it had closed again behind us. It is important we should know why it 
should close. The reason is the common mechanism of forgetting those 
things which run counter to emotionally charged and perhaps unconscious 
ideas—in this case the national tradition, recharged with fresh feeling in 
each generation of children, that all things pertaining to ‘‘colonies’’ are bad. 

Yet the vast changes by which the rule of law and the freedom of the 
individual have been established in these tribal societies have still for some 
of them all the greenness and freshness of living memories. The final out- 
come in the form of franchise and parliament lies still ahead in the African 
colonies although in some cases important steps are being taken towards 
that goal. What the thing called democracy really means in all its fulness 
has perhaps not yet penetrated deeply the minds of more than a few people, 
as witness the story which was passed up by a keen-eyed censor from a letter 
of a British Officer in East Africa. The Public Relations Officer was ad- 
dressing an Askari regiment on the ideals of the United Nations with much 
emphasis upon ‘‘Democracy.”’ At the end, when he asked for questions, a 
burly Askari Sergeant got up and said: ‘‘Sir, I don’t quite understand what 
all this means. I joined up to fight for King George, if I now have to fight 
also for Democracy, I think I ought to get double pay.’’ Perhaps I should 
add that allegiance is far more than a merely personal relation to the head 
of the State. Itis an act and symbol expressing a deep underlying emotion 
uniting all individuals to each other both within the single nation and 
throughout the whole Commonwealth of Nations. 

The development of this new parliamentary frontier in the outer Empire 
is of the greatest interest to the Dominions if only because they too, in most 
cases, have their own share of this frontier in their own dependencies and 
mandates in which they too are pushing forward the rule of law with its 
freedoms. 

I am aware that this picture is drawn too clear, that the mirror is clouded 
in places, that the vigilance of governments and parliaments and public 
opinion is constantly needed to prevent abuses. But there is not, it seems 
to me, any clearer or more hopeful pattern of life in this living world. For 
the colonies are more than the physical frontiers of the British Common- 
wealth; they are its frontiers in a deep spiritual and vital sense. On these 
frontiers Great Britain and the Dominions are living out, as new green life, 
the ideas and institutions drawn from their own past history. These are, 
as it were, the green leading shoots of a giant redwood tree rooted deep in 
the soil of Magna Carta and the early history of Parliament. So long as 
these shoots are green the life of England is green and so is that of the 
parliamentary democracies overseas. 








GUERNSEY UNDER GERMAN RULE' 
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Tue Germans arrived on the island of Guernsey during the evening of 
Sunday, June 30, 1940. The British Government had declared the Channel 
Islands to be a demilitarized area, so that our attitude to the presence of the 
Germans could only be a realistic acceptance of circumstances which we 
deplored, but which we were powerless to change; the question whether or 
not we should physically resist the Germans was taken out of our hands. 
We could only try to adopt a correct attitude as defined by international 
law as we understood it, but about which at that time we knew practically 
nothing. 

Let me begin by explaining some aspects of our life in which we found 
no divergence of opinion between ourselves and our occupiers. 

I do not think that the Germans in Guernsey particularly wanted trouble 
of a dramatic kind. They did not go out of their way to cause disturbances 
for the sheer delight of teaching us how sternly they could suppress them; 
in fact, it would seem contrary to common sense if they had done so. After 
spending five years with the Germans in occupation I would say that their 
understanding of the science of warfare made them practical economists. 
They wanted to use their soldiers as soldiers, not as auxiliary policemen. 

It was the same thing with their discipline. During the whole of the time 
that the Germans were with us we had only one case of rape. This occurred 
about a month after they had landed and was against an elderly woman of 
over seventy years of age. It was commonly reported that the soldier 
concerned was drunk. He was condemned to death and was, I believe, shot. 
Nor did they molest women; girls could walk about our streets freely, either 
by daylight or darkness without fear. As to crimes of violence, if not quite 
so impressive, their record was none the less a good one. Just before the 
end, a shocking case of double murder occurred but, taking everything 
into consideration, we have no cause to complain that they behaved like 
ruffians. 

It is true that they stole a great deal, in fact, as the siege lengthened the 
amount they thieved was almost past belief. At this time they were grow- 
ing nearly desperate with hunger. I have many times seen the proud soldiers 
of Germany in the fields picking up cabbage stalks or anything else edible 
which the grower had left behind. I have seen them going through dustbins 
in the hope of finding scraps. I have seen them putting their fingers into 
Red Cross tins and scooping out and eating any remnants of meat. These 
facts tell their own story. 


10wing to the author’s illness this paper was read in his absence at a meeting at Chatham 
House on November 29, 1945. 
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To sum up, I have plenty of grudges against the Germans for what they 
did during the occupation, but a lack of discipline is not an accusation which 
I can fairly bring against them. After all, an army is bound to deal swiftly 
with all crimes of violence; allow soldiers to assault civilians and the step 
to assaulting unpopular officers is only a short one. 

Hard though our lot was, compared with continental standards we did 
not, I believe, fare too badly. We had no atrocities; the Germans were, on 
occasions, callous and cruel, but they were not bestial. They treated us 
as though we were human beings, in contradistinction to the way we saw 
them treating some of the forced labour they imported. The words‘‘ Gestapo” 
or “‘German Court” or “‘ Nazi’ did not send cold shudders down our spines. 
Our nerves were not strained by the arrival of the firing squad and, on the 
island, we knew nothing of the horrors of the concentration camps. 

Lest it be thought that we hada five years’ picnic, I will now show the 
other side of the picture. Am I unfair if I state that the normal man thinks 
of an occupation by German troops as a time when civilians practise sabot- 
age and when the Germans take ruthless measures to deal with such acts 
of hostility and defiance? That such acts do take place and that the Germans 
can be very drastic in their suppression is true, but they did not go on hap- 
pening all the while, at least they did not on the island. They are always 
possible and one wonders when they will occur and where they will lead. 

It is now (November 1945) six months since our occupation ended and 
I have tried to throw my mind back to see what impressions stand out most 
prominently. I think I am conscious first of an all pervading gloom. The 
story of those five years seems to be written in letters of grey. Readers of 
the novels of Thomas Hardy know the relentless picture that arises from his 
pages; it is like that during occupation. You are a very small pigmy caught 
in the grip of events. You feel very, very impotent. I imagine that what 
the average man hates most of all is not so much what the occupying force 
may do, or can do, but its very presence. The presence of the Germans is 
so unnatural; you never grow accustomed to it. It is a constant reminder 
of the hideous thing that has happened to you. 

I do not think I ever knew before this experience what it was to be hungry. 
It was not so much that we were perpetually short of food, though we often 
were, as the food we had did not satisfy. Carrots and parsnips and cabbage 
are all right as a change from something more substantial, but when they 
become nearly your staple diet, you eat as much as your digestion can 
conveniently manage and then rise from the table unsatisfied, knowing 
that you will repeat this performance the next day, and the day after that, 
and soon. Of course our worst experience was during the last few months. 
In February 1945 we were for three weeks without bread at all, and for 
months before that our ration had been reduced to three pounds per head 
per week. Many were entirely without potatoes, and we had only two 
ounces of fat and two ounces of meat per week; it was very poor fare. The 
Red Cross came to our rescue just after Christmas 1944. If it had not been 
for that noble help, thousands of us must have died. | have said that we 
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grew hungrier; we grew colder too. We had no gas for the last six months 
and, of course, no coal; and electricity failed soon after the New Year, 1945. 
A man had just what wood he could scrounge. 

But not only was life very sombre, it was also very insecure. Many 
British people know better than we do what bombing means, though we 
were not free from this devastation. Indeed we had the honour, if honour 
it be, of being bombed by both sides. First, the Germans bombed us very 
heavily just before the occupation and thirty-three people lost their lives. 
Then the R.A.F. paid us periodic visits and, later on, the Americans I 
believe, in hunting a damaged submarine, smashed most of the glass and not 
a few of the roofs in the main streets. Still, no one ever complained of the 
bombing. It was the occupation that really hurt. 

The following was the sort of experience through which any of us at 
any time might be called upon to go; and indeed through which about a 
third of our people did actually go. 

You heard a knock on your door and you answered it. A German was 
standing on your doorstep. He might look bombastic or sheepish according 
to his make-up. In broken English he explained that he wanted to be shown 
over your house. Your heart went down with a bump. You knew only 
too well the implications of that remark. Hoping for the best you demanded 
his authority for such a request. This he produced. I will not attempt to 
describe what you thought about him and the whole of his nation at that 
moment. But what could you do? He and his like were armed and you 
and your like were not. You could only shrug your shoulders and 
let him pass into your hall with the best grace you could muster. He went 
through your rooms taking either mental or written notes. You followed 
and pointed out to him what an unsatisfactory house it was, how damp it 
was, what poor drainage it had. Sometimes he looked interested, some- 
times he looked frigid, sometimes he let you know by the look on his face 
that he had heard that tale before. However, you got him back to the front 
door and then you put to him the question that had been fizzing in your 
brain ever since the start: ‘‘Are you going to turn me out of my home?” 
Usually he would reply quite truthfully that he did not know. You realized 
what that meant; they would turn you out unless they found something 
which suited them better. He went off and you waited, usually not for 
very long. We had acivilian billeting officer whose duty it was to protect 
the homes of the people whenever it was possible to do so. You reported 
the matter to him and he set up enquiries. If you were lucky it meant that 
probably someone else was unlucky. Let us suppose that you were a victim. 
You received an official notice saying that you had to be out of your house 
by such and such a time. If you were lucky you might have a fortnight 
to move, if you were unlucky you might have four hours. If you were lucky 
you could take your furniture with you, if you were unlucky you had to 
leave it behind you. It was literally true that when you woke in the morn- 
ing you did not know if the Germans would spend the next night in your bed. 

There is a notion abroad that the Germans are a clean race. We cer- 
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tainly did not find them so. Even making full allowance for the fact that 
their health deteriorated during the siege and weariness made them disin- 
clined to scrub floors, it remains true that the houses they left can only 
be described by the one word, filthy. 

But we had an even more unpleasant cause for uncertainty. Three times 
parties of our people were taken away to internment camps in Germany. 
Let me explain how the first deportation took place. I received an official 
notice saying that all British subjects born outside the Channel Islands, 
together with their families, were to be deported to the Reich. Almost 
simultaneously a notice to this effect appeared in the newspapers. Can 
you imagine the feelings of a man who, walking down the street, buys 
a newspaper casually and on opening it, equally casually, finds that he, his 
wife and his children have forthwith to pack up and start for some unknown 
camp in Germany. | can tell you something of what it feels like, because 
it happened to us on the second occasion, though, of course, everyone 
takes these shocks differently. My wife and I had to attend a medical 
examination to see if we were fit to go to camp because I had been wicked 
enough to be an officer for a short time during the first world war. Our first 
contingent were given five days in which to settle up their affairs. They 
were very brave. They laughed about it. They said: ‘‘We’ve had our march- 
ing orders.”” Or, more grimly, ‘I’m prepared to take any medicine they 
have for me.’’ But those were very dark days for the island. We did all we 
could to soften the blow. Out of our slender stocks we provided clothing 
for those who were short of it. We spared them extra rations. We pro- 
vided them with transport. Immediately before they sailed we gave them 
ahot meal. But nothing that we could do could disguise the bleak fact that 
these companions of ours were going out into the unknown future. We 
struggled with the Germans to get as many exempted as possible and indeed 
we succeeded in freeing a considerable number, but we knew that many would 
have to go. On the first occasion it was after midnight when they sailed, 
and as our evening movements were governed by curfew regulations, I did 
not see them actually go away. But in February 1943, the second deporta- 
tion took place—this was the one for which I was first warned and sub- 
sequently exempted. The boat was to sail at six-thirty in the evening. 
We had been working feverishly all day to try to make sure that their lot 
was not worsened by hitches and unnecessary delays. A few of us, as offici- 
als, were allowed to go on the pier to bid them farewell. They ate a 
meal, and then began to embark. We chatted and then came the time for 
departure. The order was given that the boat must put off. Day 
was just passing into darkness when the boat—a liner’s tender—left 
the quayside. It was a gusty day and a light drizzle was falling. The 
women and children had gone below, but some of the braver spirits stood on 
deck. They gathered into a group and gave three cheers. With lumps in 
our throats we responded. Then the boat began to move ahead. I think 
I shall never forget seeing that small band of deportees going off into the 
half dark windy night bravely standing on the deck and singing “ There'll 
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always be an England.”’ A few seconds later they had gone out of our sight 
for the remainder of the war. We were left to walk sadly homewards won- 
dering what would be the next heartbreak to fall upon our isolated island 
community. Although the days were grey and very sombre, we did not 
allow these things to depress our spirits. The proverb, “‘Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” sounds all right, but I am not convinced that it 
is actually true. Never, even in our darkest days, did we give up hope. 
Our hearts were very heavy as we saw the soldiers of the British garrison 
leaving us in June 1940, and yet we were certain that some day these men 
would return. All our plans, even in those early days, were based on the 
assumption that the end of the war would see our country victorious. The 
Germans found our belief in final victory rather ridiculous at the start, and 
indeed for a long while it must have seemed so to them for they were con- 
fident that it needed only a few weeks before the world would behold the 
spectacle of England sharing the same fate as that which had overwhelmed 
France. 

I want to say something about the behaviour of the people generally, 
because I believe that some strange stories have gained currency. Can you 
imagine what it was like to be occupied by enemy soldiers for an indefinite 
period during which conditions were deteriorating and, for anything you 
knew to the contrary, a horrible calamity might fall upon you at any 
moment? It is against such a background that the people of the islands 
must be judged and against that, under grim and sometimes very forbidding 
circumstances, that they remained calm and dignified, never losing their 
cheerful optimism and determined not to let either themselves or their 
country down in front of their enemies. I would say that, in spite of some 
slips on the part of some and foolishness on the part of others, the Home 
Secretary was fully justified when he reported to the House of Commons 
that Great Britain had every reason to be proud of the way the islanders 
had behaved. 

I think one could go a step further. I do not think that it would be 
in anyway an exaggeration to say that the behaviour of the people was a 
surprise to their occupiers. They could hit us, and they often did, but I 
think we can claim that we continued to look them straight in the face. 
They hurt us, sometimes very badly, but I did not hear of people squealing. 
They were our overlords, they could do to us anything to which they had a 
mind, but there were no signs of cringing. From the very beginning we made 
it quite clear that we resented their presence and we were and intended to 
remain loyal subjects of His Majesty the King of England. We never 
changed that attitude, nor indeed were we ever invited by the Germans to 
do so. The Germans know what patriotism means. I believe I am stating 
a fact when | say that the Germans who came to Guernsey holding a high 
opinion of the country to which we belong found nothing to cause them to 
modify that opinion: the Germans who came to us believing what their 
propaganda told them, i. e., that we were part of a decadent people, went 
away wondering about their propaganda. 
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For the first twelve months of the occupation we had a series of com- 
manders of no higher rank than that of colonel. Then, because the garrison 
had grown to something in the region of twenty thousand men, a general 
was appointed. This general, whose name was Muller, was both in appear- 
ance and demeanour a typical Prussian; he stayed with us about two years. 
He was succeeded by a General Von Smettow who, as German generals go, 
was as good as we had any right to expect. He was not a Nazi and it became 
evident that the Party did not trust him. So a vice-admiral, called Hueff- 
meyer, was sent over, presumably to keep watch on the general. I do not 
know all the ins and outs of the story but, in February 1945, the admiral 
managed to get the general turned out and then took his place. Admiral 
Hueffmeyer had in pre-war days been a lecturer in National Socialism and 
was a red hot Nazi. He was surrounded by a clique of men of like mind. 

Let me try to describe what it is like to fill an official position in an 
occupied territory. Here again I think there is not a little misunderstand- 
ing; many will think of us as men who spent five years during every day 
of which the Germans tried to browbeat us and to break us. Actually it 
was not very much like that. 

The Germans always allowed us to be completely frank with them and 
strange as it may seem, I think that we were even franker with the Nazis 
than we were with the Wehrmacht. I remember the first time we met them 
after the party had taken control, they began, in the usual German way, 
by saying that they valued the correct relation which had hitherto existed 
between the military and the civilians and they hoped it would continue. 
1 replied that, one of the reasons why our relations had been what they had 
was because their predecessors had always allowed plain speaking on our 
part and we hoped that this would continue. The Nazi agreed with an 
emphasis that was surprising. 

Later on I wrote them a plain letter. When next I saw them they said 
that they did not like long acrimonious letters; it was much better to meet 
face to face. So instead of long acrimonious letters passing between us we 
had long acrimonious interviews. I have heard it said that in Germany 
under Hitler there was room for only one opinion. I do not know whether 
this was true, I was not there. It was certainly not true in Guernsey under 
Hitler’s minions. 

Every morning the Germans sent me a number of letters. Some of 
these were matters of information or were of a routine character and were 
not troublesome. But often we received an order which was as disadvan- 
tageous to us as it was advantageous to them. When such an order arrived 
we would challenge it on the grounds that it was against the interests of 
the people whom it was our duty to protect. This argument usually did 
not carry much weight; the order was not meant to help our people, it was 
meant to help the Wehrmacht. Or we could challenge it as being against 
the interests of the country to which we belonged. Except in special 
cases, this argument carried even less weight; it was not meant to help 
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England, it was meant to help Germany and Germany was at war with 
England. 

In a majority of cases, these unpleasant orders were requisitions, usually 
for foodstuffs. We turned to Article 52 of the Hague Convention where we 
read: ‘‘ Neither requisitions in kind nor services can be demanded from 
communes or inhabitants except for the necessities of the army of oc- 
cupation. They must be in proportion to the resources of the country, 
and of such a nature as not to imply for the population any obligation 
to take part in military operations against their country.” 

That phrase “in proportion to the resources of the country” does not 
reduce the matter to very definite proportions. On the contrary, it is pretty 
obvious that it allows, when interests clash, of wide difference of opinion. 
But on many occasions the matter was clear enough.and then the real dis- 
comfort of our position was brought out. The question was not whether 
we liked or disliked the order, the question was whether or not it was a valid 
one. If it was, we could abuse our occupiers behind their backs and argue 
with them to their faces, but we knew quite well that, if we were pressed, 
sooner or later we had to carry out that unpleasant order. 

Quarrelling with an occupying force could have been a diverting pastime 
if the stakes had not so often been so high. I think that the Germans— 
or some of them at all events—quite enjoyed these arguments. I suppose 
we all enjoy arguments when we have the last word, and the Germans 
certainly believed that having the last word was the prerogative of an 
occupying force. On the other hand, we maintained, through the long 
dreary years, that the last word should not lie with them, but with the 
Hague Convention. Time after time we were beaten, but that made no 
difference; we brought up the same arguments again on the next occasion. 
Our correct attitude towards the Hague Convention contributed, I think, 
towards making the Germans pay more respect to it than they otherwise 
would have done. To the man who states: ‘‘ Civilized nations pay homage 
to the Hague Convention,’ it is not easy to reply, ‘‘ Well, I won’t anyhow,” 
and at the same time to maintain one’s self-respect; and the Germans were 
very very self-respecting. Speaking generally, I would say that the Germans 
did not like breaking the Convention—or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that they did not like our accusing them of breaking it. On the 
other hand I cannot acquit them of being ready to break it if its observance 
became sufficiently inconvenient. 

But there is the other side to this question. The Manual of Military 
Law issued by the War Office in London includes not only the Hague Con- 
vention but also a Commentary thereon, presumably written by a high 
legal luminary for the guidance of British officers occupying a country. 
As it bears the stamp of the War Office we regarded it as an official document 
and, coming from our side of the argument, binding on us. In this commen- 
tary one reads: ‘It has already been stated that obedience to the occupant 
is one of the implied conditions of the special position accorded to the 
peaceful inhabitants. Practically, they must give to his administration the 
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same obedience, short of acknowledging his sovereignty, which they rendered 
to their own Government before the occupation.’”’ Then follow provisos 
that this authority does not include forcing the inhabitants into military 
operations against their country. But the statement as it stands is not very 
pleasant reading for the people of an occupied country and is, perhaps, 
something of a counsel of perfection; but it is there, and one has to ac- 
knowledge that one has not the right to pick and choose which clauses 
should be regarded and which disregarded. The Germans had a copy 
of the War Office Manual; I once found it prominently displayed, by design 
or accident, on the Commandant’s desk. Itis only fair to say that on quite 
an appreciable number of occasions we managed to get orders reversed or 
modified upon which the Germans would have been quite within their 
rights on insisting. 

In the spring of 1941 someone cut a telegraph wire, and, rightly or 
wrongly, the Germans said it was the work of a civilian. A few of us were 
summoned to the German Headquarters. This incident is becoming a good 
way off now, but it is fairly well impressed on my memory. Imagine a large 
bare room in which to greet you are about six German staff officers and an 
interpreter. We entered and were received coldly, if correctly. The Com- 
mandant spoke and the interpreter told us what he was saying. He spoke 
in measured tones, a few sentences at a time so that the interpreter could 
translate his remarks exactly. We were informed where the wire cutting 
had taken place and what exactly had occurred. He said that he deeply re- 
gretted the incident. His voice hardened somewhat and we learned that he 
was impressing on us that this sort of thing must stop; if it continued he 
would be forced to take sterner and yet sterner measures. We had doubtless 
heard of this kind of thing taking place elsewhere and also doubtless knew of 
the very unpleasant consequences that followed. He did not want these con- 
sequences tu happen to us, but he must remind us, indeed it was his duty 
to do so, that he had the right to protect his soldiers. He could not allow 
any interference with the German Army. There were prisons; in other 
places, for the protection of her interests, Germany had been forced to put 
people in prison. In some places the behaviour of the people had been 
such that she had been forced to take hostages. ‘These measures would be 
unwelcome to both the occupiers and the occupied. In extreme cases 
people had been shot. He sincerely hoped that none of these things would 
take place in Guernsey, but he had his duty to perform and he would 
perform it. Sabotage could not be tolerated. It was for the civilian popu- 
lation to decide. 

As one listened one got a bit lonely, despite the presence of companions. 
War in cold reality was staring us in the face. We were in the grip of a 
relentless monster. The frigid politeness could not disguise the ruthlessness 
and the brutality of the thing we were up against. As ugly a thing as even 
a world in war-time can provide might be waiting for us just around the 
corner. Actually the upshot was not too bad. They ordered about a 
hundred men every night for a month to guard the wires in the vicinity 
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of the spot where the wires had been cut. Then they said that the guards 
could be taken off and that ended it, except, I suppose that it went down as 
a bad mark against us in their books. 

In other places one heard of underground movements. We had nothing 
of that kind. 1 do not know whether this was because our people were less 
courageous than were those on the continent, or whether this was due to 
the circumstances in which we found ourselves. Sabotage in our case seemed 
useless and foolish. We had so many Germans and nowhere where anyone 
could successfully hide. The wire cutting gave the Germans an oppor- 
tunity of showing their teeth in irritation, but it neither seriously impeded 
their war effort nor did it help that of the Allies. The population later put 
up a few V signs, though when the Germans investigated they dis- 
covered that it was largely the work of children. Then the people seemed 
to decide that this sort of thing led nowhere in particular, its most con- 
spicuous result being to give the Germans an opportunity to take reprisals. 
For the last three or even four years everyone seemed to allow discretion 
to be the better part of valour, taking, generally speaking, the Hague Con- 
vention as their standard of behaviour. 

Here is an example of a different kind of interview which took place. 
I was summoned to the German Headquarters and had to listen to a string 
of complaints to the effect, in brief, that the people of the island were getting 
out of control. Growers of produce, I was told, were employing all sorts 
of tricks to prevent their goods falling into the hands of the occupying 
forces. Shopkeepers were hiding vegetables under their counters, so that 
the Germans should not get any. People who were working for them were 
malingering. I was sternly told that it was my responsibility to see that 
things changed for the better. If I failed to do so then appropriate steps 
would be taken; rations would be still further reduced; we must expect 
harsher treatment all round. Relations between the German and the civilian 
authorities were now strained, and conditions would become unpleasant 
for the civilian authorities unless they saw to it that the people mended 
their ways. The speaker was a naval captain, called Reich, and a Nazi 
Party member. 

He had, despite his principles, quite a gentle voice, wore spectacles 
and was pleasant enough to meet. But he was no fool, and on this partic- 
ular occasion he discarded his mild voice. I do not think he really wanted 
trouble; he wanted food for his hungry troops; the Wehrmacht were, admit- 
tedly, by this time desperately short of food. I got the impression that he 
was acting under orders in trying to pick a quarrel with me. Whether this 
was so or not, our food situation at this time was so bad that any dimi- 
nution in it would have caused terrible suffering. I sat listening and 
wondering what I could say by way of reply. My trouble was that I knew 
perfectly well that, from their point of view, the complaints were justified. 
I knew as well as they did, and perhaps a good deal better, that Guernsey 
people were doing just about everything that was humanly possible to keep 
such food as was available for the benefit of civilians. I knew equally well 
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that there was nothing I could do to change this, even supposing I had 
wanted to. : 

It was not an easy position. I gathered that nothing I could say by 
way of reply would make any difference. They wanted more food and this 
was their rather roundabout way of getting it; the interview would be 
followed in a few days by a heavy requisition. I did about the only thing 
possible in the circumstances; I promised nothing at all. I confessed neither 
agreement nor disagreement with the complaints and then I counter- 
attacked where I knew they were the most vulnerable. I told him that 
the wholesale stealing which was taking place was the root cause of the 
trouble, and I added that, so long as it continued, it was perfectly useless for 
me or anyone else to attempt todo anything. I gave him figures, impressive 
ones, to convince him that stealing was mounting by leaps and bounds. He 
listened quite patiently and when I had finished he merely reiterated his 
complaints and said that I must see that steps were taken to bring about 
an improvement, or uncomfortable measures would have to be taken. 
The interview ended by my putting my tongue right in my cheek, thanking 
him for his candour and repeating that it was useless to make any promises 
which I should be unable to carry out. 

In spite of the threats being of rather a personal nature, neither I nor my 
companions were seriously worried. You can get accustomed to nearly 
anything in this life [have discovered, and we had had nearly five years of 
occupation by this time, so we were becoming old campaigners. We had 
heard only that morning that Hitler was dead, so you could not expect 
a Nazi to be at his brightest. But despite these consolations we had one 
serious doubt. We knew that the war was rushing to its conclusion; 
what we did not know was the attitude our National Socialist Admiral would 
adopt when the cease-fire sounded. He was quite capable of carrying on 
if someone for whom he had no respect gave him orders to surrender. 
We wondered whether the interview threw any light on his intentions. 
It seemed rather absurd that a man who was contemplating surrender shortly 
should set machinery in motion to get more food for his men. 

There is another aspect to which I should like to draw attention. One 
had to realize that at any moment one might be ordered to do something 
which for reasons of elementary honour one just could not do. In this 
respect I was lucky, though I think in common fairness I ought to say that 
the Germans were not unmerciful, and not altogether without under- 
standing of our point of view. I was ordered to do a number of things 
which I hated doing but, either by good luck or good management or a bit 
of both, I managed to wriggle out of doing things which would have left 
me with a feeling that I had compromised my self-respect for ever. 

Fairly early in the occupation the Germans sent me a bundle of posters 
with the instruction that I was to see that they were properly displayed 
on our walls. The bundle was composed of anti-Russian propaganda. 
This was shortly after the Russians had become our Allies. Well, what 
could I do? I did the only possible thing. I sent them back with the ines- 
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sage that this sort of thing was not the job of the local administration. | 
waited, not without a certain amount.of apprehension for we knew their 
deep hatred of the Russians. The next thing I knew the posters were on 
the walls. 

Then there was the very curious incident when the Germans wanted 
some accumulators, and told me that I was to advertise for them and, if 
you please, draw up my notice in such a way that the population would 
not know that the accumulators were for the Germans. My secretary re- 
ceived this order and said that he was sure I would never sign a notice of 
that kind. They claimed that they were within their rights in requisi- 
tioning the accumulators and, because of this, I must do as I was told. 
They were so persistent that he could only say he would report the matter 
tome. I entirely agreed with his attitude. As we saw it, they had no right 
to order me to deceive my own people. When the argument was resumed 
they confessed that they knew quite well that, if they requisitioned, no 
accumulators would be forthcoming. The population was pretty good at 
hiding things by this time and accumulators are not bulky. We could not 
but agree and said simply that this fact did not entitle them to order us to 
throw dust in people’s eyes. They repeated that 1 must do it. There was 
nothing for it but to refuse and wait and see what happened. Their last 
remark was that we would hear further from them later. We did hear further. 
When about a week had passed they informed my secretary that it was 
all right about the accumulators as they had found all they wanted in a 
store of theirs. I do not know whether this was true or not, but I felt that 
a good angel was watching over me, as I do not see how I could possibly 
have carried out their order. 

I have no pretences to physical courage and I used to look forward to 
these unpleasant interviews without any enthusiasm. But when I got there 
I am bound to confess that there was some exhilaration in them. Sub- 
consciously, | suppose one knew that one was fighting for humanity—for 
the under-dog. Waiting for the battle to begin is proverbially more trying 
than the actual fighting. When you get going, you forget everything but 
the task you have in hand. It had to be done, you were under a very heavy 
handicap, and you bent all your energies to it. The five years of occupa- 
tion seemed a long time, but looking back at them now, one realizes that, 
in spite of all one’s troubles, one managed to get plenty of kick out of it. 

The Germans were always at the right end of the gun as we were always 
at the wrong end. It was, generally speaking, a tussle between their might 
and our wits, using the word ‘‘wits’’ in its broadest sense. An hour spent 
puzzling about the reasons for their actions, what their attitude really meant 
and what they were likely to do next—all this was not wasted time. The 
weapons of the occupied were so meagre that it was essential that we should 
use such as we possessed to the greatest possible advantage. At the begin- 
ning we could only meet each new situation with a new burst of inspiration. 
There was no other way. But in time we settled down and began to under- 
stand, something about the science of being occupied and, poor and un- 
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rewarded though our efforts often were, we learned some of the ways in 
which our occupiers could be managed. Or if that is too strong a term, we 
learned which were their strong points and which were their weak ones; we 
learned to which lines of approach they were most susceptible and we learned, 
too, which lines of approach were useless. When you are utterly unarmed 
there may be better ways of dealing with an armed man than by trying to 
find out what is going on inside his head, but we did not know of any and, 
thinking it all over since, | still cannot find one. 

We speedily learned that while there were some parts of their characters 
that were exceedingly hard to understand, other parts were patent to any- 
one who cared to observe them closely enough. We had all been taught that 
it was axiomatic that the German race had, as a whole, a deep and undying 
hatred for the British: ‘‘Gott strafe England.”” There seemed to be fairly 
substantial reasons for this attitude. Yet, if through five years of occupa- 
tion one fact was borne in on me more than another, it was that this seems 
to be the very opposite of the truth. I am certain that I know what I am 
talking about when | say that the Germans have a real respect for us. 
They hate the Russians, they are jealous of the Americans, they despise the 
French, they regard the Poles and the Balkan peoples as lesser breeds with- 
out the Law, but their attitude to us is quite different. _I introduce the 
subject not so much for its own interest as an example of our approach to 
our task. Once we discovered that the Germans had a respect for the British 
race and British culture in particular, we used that fact on every possible 
occasion when it could be made to tell to our advantage. 

Again it is sometimes said that they are a cruel people; I believe this 
is rather an overstatement. I would much rather say that, while they are 
not normally cruel, nearly all of them have a cruel streak in them. I 
cannot ignore the fact that on many occasions I have seen them giving sweets 
to and generally displaying the kindliest attitude to small children—possibly 
these reminded them of their own families away in the Fatherland. I have 
seen them devotedly playing with their dogs. But on the other hand I have 
seen the brutal way in which they treated the foreign labourers whom 
they brought into the island when they turned it into a fortress. 

The statement that they are a warlike people I should also regard as 
an exaggeration. I saw no evidence that they really like war. I think that 
the truth of the matter is that, though they may not love war, they do like 
to hear the beat of the drum. They seem to be different men when they 
join the army. They regard themselves as the best fighters in the world. 
In the army they feel that they come to their own; to get into uniform is 
not unlike what the ordinary man experiences when he goes home. He 
feels that he is where nature meant him to be; he is where he fits best. 

For five years we tried, as I have said, to apply the Hague Convention. 
I am not a lawyer and I am quite conscious that I made some claims for it 
that even its authors would not have allowed. And yet sometimes these 
claims succeeded. Life is very difficult, but it would have been immeasur- 
ably harder if we had had no basis on which to appeal. The Hague Conven- 
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tion indecisive though it may be on many points, is none the less an object- 
ive standard of the way both occupied and occupiers should behave, and it 
has the authority of the signatures of the nations of the world. The 
Hague Convention introduced a moral code when circumstances were doing 
their utmost to drive morality right out of the picture; it is something tang- 
ible and real in a world where so much has been swept from under your feet. 
For many unpleasant things that did not happen, I feel that we have to 
thank International Law. 

I do not know who drew up the Hague Convention, but it is not the 
work of mere theorists. It bears the mark of suffering humanity. The ever 
present problems of the occupied are there—even if they are not all solved. 
It may be that it ought to be studied with a view to giving it more precision 
and to clarifying obscurities. He who has had experience of being occupied 
has no doubt whatever that even if he does not think of it as an all-powerful 
weapon, he thinks of it none the less as being by far the most powerful 
weapon he possessed. 

I take it that I have been invited to write this paper because I have 
had an experience very nearly unique among Englishmen—that of making 
official contacts with German officers in occupation of one of the only parts 
of the British Empire on which they ever set foot. I want to emphasize 
that it is only as such that I have any right to speak. I have met German 
officers over five years, but only in Guernsey as they dealt with Guernsey- 
men and women. I have tried in some measure to describe how they behaved 
with us and to draw a few conclusions. My conclusions may be wrong, but 
I do not think that the facts, good or bad, can be disputed. And in my 
opinion, if ever this world is to pass away from the present insanity in 
international affairs, we must begin with the facts. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE AXIS 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


No serious person supposed in 1940, when Mussolini went to war with 
Great Britain and France, that the Axis alliance was popular in either Italy 
or Germany. Yet it seemed to have some solid foundation in common 
political notions and economic impulses and in a desire to eject the British, 
above all, from the African continent which Hitler for a period regarded as, 
in Bismarck’s sense, the Bohemia of the World. Finally, the sensational 
defeats, both political and military, suffered by its enemies seemed to have 
fortified the Axis. Few people in 1940 hoped more from the Italian than 
from the German opposition; indeed the Italians were felt to have less 
courage, less initiative and certainly no more political conscience than the 
Germans. 

It would be ridiculous to suggest that the Axis alliance collapsed inde- 
pendently of the growing strength of the nations allied against it; indeed 
there is ample material for an estimate of the part played by the Allies’ 
military achievements. Germany behaved as anyone might have foretold. 
What was unexpected, and is still unappreciated, was Italy’s contribution 
from within. The Nazis, through economic and other forms of blackmail, 
very skilfully employed, had successfully fostered régimes friendly to 
themselves in the whole of Southern and Eastern Europe some time before 
the war and before the advent of Quisling or Vichy. Since in each country, 
to a greater or less degree, the popular instinct was hostile to its Germano- 
phile rulers, these rulers depended increasingly upon the support of Berlin; 
this satisfied Hitler who not altogether stupidly supposed that the foolish 
masses would be converted by time and Nazi success. As these pro-Nazi 
régimes became more terrorist, opposition became ever more difficult. It 
was the Italian people which broke the vicious circle from within,’ If 
Hitler had depended earlier upon Mussolini’s connivance, from the time 
of the Abyssinian affair the roles were reversed, and Mussolini and Italian 
Fascism became increasingly dependent upon Hitler in facing their own 
people as in facing the world. Thus when, early in 1943, Mussolini realized 
that he must try to make peace, he determined to attempt a counter- 
current of propaganda to reassure the peoples of Europe that the Axis was 
not that enemy to their national independence, which, as no one knew 
better than the Duce, by its very nature it was bound to be. 

Accordingly, having first ousted his now ‘‘anti-German”’ son-in-law, 
Ciano, from the Italian Foreign Office, it seems to have been Mussolini 
(according to a reliable German diplomatic source and in spite of the 
contrary implication by the Roman wireless on March 1, 1943), who invited 


1] do not forget the coup d’état in Belgrade on March 27, 1941 but the Serbs were not 
quite “within.” 
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Ribbentrop to Rome in February 1943, ostensibly for military conversa- 
tions; he frankly told his German visitor that only he, the Duce, was keeping 
Italy at Germany’s side and that not even he could continue to do so very 
much longer. Ribbentrop agreed that peace-feelers to the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers should be attempted from Rome on the basis of the common danger 
constituted by Russia’s vast strength. At the same time it was agreed 
that the Axis Press should explain afresh that the ideology of the Axis 
Powers was based upon the principle of nationality so that there could be 
no question of the permanent oppression of the other peoples; that in fact, 
a few measures which may have seemed harsh had been temporarily necessi- 
tated by the gravity of the struggle against Bolshevism. On this basis it 
was hoped to induce greater willingness to support the Axis Powers against 
Russia. After suitable broadcasts from Berlin and Rome on March 1, 1948, 
the Deutsches Nachrichten Biiro diplomatic correspondent declared that 
“the Italo-German statement represents the Magna Carta of the Great 
European area,’’ and Mussolini seems to have intended some practical 
alleviations for the other peoples concerned, if not for his own. 

Many of the internal factors which had induced the Duce to acknowledge 
defeat in February 1943 are only too well-known. Italy had gone into the 
war admittedly long before she was equipped for it. The Italians, unlike 
the Germans, are unwarlike, and twenty years’ fascism could not alter 
this. There was jealousy between the Fascist Party and the professional 
officer class. The latter was, on the whole, conventionally chauvinist, yet 
included men like the Colonel who, while in occupation of Grenoble, had 
himself ostentatiously summoned from his restaurant by his orderly every 
day to listen to the B.B.C.!_ Mussolini’s proposition to Ribbentrop was 
probably not unaffected by the increasing distaste of many Italian officers 
for the character of the occupations they were ordered to enforce. 

Officers apart, the soldiers of the Italian Army simply did not wish to 
fight for the Germans against the French and British and later the Amer- 
icans. The Greek war was even more unpopular than the attack upon 
Albania at Easter 1939; I have known of more than one Italian youth who 
deliberately went unarmed on to the battlefield in Greece, and was, as he 
intended, very soon killed.2. As for Russia, while the German master race 
always spoke with contempt of the sub-human Russians, Italian soldiers 
were often agreeably surprised by what they found in Russia after the anti- 
Bolshevik tirades to which they had been subjected. Personally they got 
on well with the Russians, whose standard of living was on the whole no 
lower than their own, and they were pleased by their education. When 
things ceased to go well, the Italians, like the Hungarians and Roumanians, 
found themselves callously left in the lurch by their Nordic brothers-in-arms, 


1According to a French witness in the spring of 1943. 

2Italian soldiers used to say quite openly, as they did of the fighting in Russia, ‘‘We 
had no right to be there.” 

8This is noted in the young officer’s diary in the ‘‘forty-five days’ (quoted below), and 
elsewhere. 
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and the Germans, in their turn, were ready to throw the blame for Stalin- 
grad upon the Italians. 

In Greece, France and even in Yugoslavia, all three countries where 
prejudice was less strong against the Germans, the Italians gradually 
came to be preferred, partly because they were ‘‘slack,’”’ of course, but this 
was the adverse side of their being less fanatical, by tradition more humane. 
They had the reputation of being more corrupt than the Germans, but this 
Nazi practice more and more disproved. After its superficial conquest, 
everything imaginable took place in Yugoslavia. Blackshirts perpetrated 
atrocities, while other Italians supplied weapons to the Partisans, mostly to 
Serbs since Italo-Croat traditions were more hostile. Most Italian soldiers 
wished above all to annoy the Germans. When General Glaise-Horstenau, 
the German Commander in Croatia, was discussing the situation there with 
a personal friend in January 1943, he described the Italian troops there as 
follows: ‘‘The officers live by smuggling Jews, the N.C.O.’s smuggle arms, 
tobacco and salt, and the soldiers simply steal. . . They leave the moun- 
tains to the Partisans. Ambrosio has on principle done everything he 
could to annoy us... A colonel (Italian) had the impertinence to say to 
me, ‘Aspettiamo—We are waiting here. . .’ I reported him, whereupon he 
was promoted.”’ It should be remembered that Glaise-Horstenau had all 
the old ‘“‘K-und-K”’ Austrian officer’s contempt for the Italians. In view 
of his pre-Anschluss enthusiasm for Hitler it is perhaps also of interest that 
in the same conversation he complained that he had as early as January 
1942 reported to Hitler’s headquarters that the Italians would barely fight 
for twenty-four hours, but that his reports never got beyond Keitel unless 
they were optimistic and seasoned with coarse jokes. 

Meanwhile at home in Italy, little by little, stimulated by their hatred 
of the Germans, the people had begun to contribute something to the 
overthrow of fascism. In his One Man Alone, Mr. Maxwell Macartney! 
has described the German economic and police penetration of the country 
and the surface reaction against it. During April 1942 discontent became 
generally manifest, and towards the end of May a number of politicians 
and officers, fascists and others, were arrested in Rome; they were visited 
in prison by officials of the Ministry of the Interior who reasoned with them, 
arguing that Italy was continuing the war not simply for Germany’s 
advantage and indeed that during 1942, with Germany’s help, Italy would 
drive the British out of the Mediterranean. After being reasoned with 
most of these people, who were not considered dangerous, were released; 
for opposition south of Florence was seldom very serious. This must be 
emphasized because, coming from the south as they did, it was a long time 
before the Allied Armies reached areas of serious anti-fascism. The great 
Neapolitan exception was Benedetto Croce. 

The fascist years had witnessed meretricious chauvinistic outpourings 
at the great Italian universities, of course, and fascism had found such 


1(London, Catto and Windus, 1944). 
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academic apologists as Professor Gentile. Yet, on the whole, the uni- 
versities had not succumbed to totalitarian ideas but had kept the lights 
of humanism dimly burning. When Mussolini in 1938 admitted his vassal- 
age to Hitler by accepting all the barbarous theories of racialism, the anti- 
Semitism which most German professors had welcomed was rejected by 
their Italian colleagues. The influence of Croce was strong, yet other not 
unrelated ideas and traditions were almost stronger. These led to the 
foundation in 1942 of a new illegal party; harking back to the Risorgimento 
which it honoured, it named itself the Partito d’ Azione and the first number 
of its main organ, the clandestine L’ Italia Libera, was printed and circulated 
in January 1948. In this first number the new party traced its descent 
from the Risorgimento via Giovanni Amendola, Gobetti, the Rosselli 
brothers and the Giustizia e libertad group; the only living leader whom it 
named was Carlo Sforza. The first issue of L’Italia Libera also mercilessly 
attacked the Nazis for their oppression of Europe, and published the 
Partito d’ Azione programme the first demand of which was the abolition 
of the Monarchy. 

The old republican tradition of the Risorgimento had lived on in Italy 
far more vigorously than was realized in the outside world. There was, 
indeed, an increasingly strong case against the Monarchy. The House of 
Savoy had imposed the Piedmontese system of royal prefects upon the whole 
of Italy after 1861; this meant an excess of centralization which, in effect, 
sacrificed the poor south to the richer north, and to some extent annulled 
the liberal constitution, since parliamentary government, being inade- 
quately based upon local self-government, was easily reduced to the jobbery 
for which Giolitti was notorious. Since the localities had no executive 
power, their deputies had to bargain with the Prime Minister to instruct 
the prefects to behave as they wished. This state of affairs had not only 
contributed to the breakdown of parliamentary government, but the pre- 
fects became the ready instruments of fascist over-centralization. It was 
felt that the Savoy dynasty would never be able to think in terms of demo- 
cratic local government or of the decentralization which was increasingly 
believed to be required by Italian tradition. 

Not only was the King most bitterly blamed for his condonation of the 
fascist dictatorship before 1940; he was condemned above everything for 
the declaration of war in 1940, and any popularity Prince Umberto ever 
had was destroyed by his apparent enthusiasm for the war against France. 
To the majority of the Italian educated classes the ‘‘stab in the back” was 
the most shameful thing of all, and they held that this issue had provided 
the final test of the King; this had been his last chance to resist the Duce 
and the Fiihrer, and he had failed. 

Except in the professional officer class with its conservative Piedmontese 
background, the growing unpopularity of the Crown could be observed in 
all sections of society. It was, for instance, marked among Tuscan aristo- 
crats, who amused themselves in the spring of 1943, if not before, by 
getting up theatricals in Florence (a Partito d’Azione stronghold) for the 
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purpose of ridiculing both Mussolini and the King. The industrial workers 
of Milan, Turin and Genoa, in part clandestinely organized in socialist and 
communist groups, were solidly republican, while the reviving Christian 
Democrat Party, with its large peasant following, especially in the north- 
east, rather more vaguely and slowly turned against the Crown. In spite 
of the conservatism of the higher dignitaries of the Church, it became 
increasingly accurate to reverse Crispi’s dictum and to say that the Mon- 
archy divided but the Republic might unite the Italians. 

The programme put forward in L’Italia Libera of January 1948, based 
upon the conception of a decentralized republic resting upon local self- 
government on the English model, proceeded in its third paragraph to 
demand heaven on earth—an unbureaucratic socialization of industry and 
banking, differentiated according to the circumstances of each concern; 
paragraph § demanded self-government in industry. The reorganization 
of industry was a burning question; the Abyssinian and Spanish wars had 
brought considerable suffering, and this was now intensified by the export 
of Italian labour to Germany and by the rapid extension of the Black 
Market. It is always absurd to speak or write as if a whole category of 
working men could be politically conscious; only a small minority have 
ever been politically aware hitherto. The astonishing thing about Milan 
and Turin was that, despite persecution and poverty and consequent 
fatigue, groups of working people still took the risk of being organized and 
were soon willing to take further risks. The communists were, as usual, 
best organized, especially in Turin, and thrived first upon the Italian 
soldiers’ reaction to Russia and later upon Soviet military success. But 
perhaps there was something older than himself in the Italian working man 
which kept the socialist groups alive. An unpolitically minded friend of 
aristocratic and clerical background once gave me a description of the 
extraordinary endurance of socialist working class families confined at 
Lipari; she witnessed small children who could not be beaten by the fascist 
guards into making the requisite fascist gestures. When I pressed her as 
to what gave these people their strength she said it was certainly nothing 
to do with organized religion but some fundamental faith in the rights 
of man. 

In April 1942 a considerable number of working people were arrested 
in Genoa where socialism had always remained relatively strong. When, 
in the following October, Genoa was raided by the Royal Air Force, crowds 
(mainly women) gathered to demand peace and liberty, and the socialists 
managed to stick up small posters to the same effect. It was decided to 
give Genoa a lesson; indeed the people believed that Hitler had demanded 
this from Mussolini, At any rate the military shot at a crowd sheltering 
from the air attacks in the Columbus “‘galleria,’”’ and about 360 deaths 
resulted.! 

At least of equal interest was a speech made by the secretary of the local 


1According to a socialist eye-witness account. 
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union of fascist syndics to the workmen of Turin, in the presence of the 
prefect and the party ‘‘gerarchs”’ in September 1942. The speaker attacked 
the workers (especially those of the Fiat-Lingotto works) because “‘when 
one is part of a victorious army... one has no right to be weak or senti- 
mental, one has no right to treat the country’s enemies other than as 
enemies."’ On Saturday March 6, 1948, the week after Ribbentrop’s visit 
to Rome to which reference has been made above, open demonstrations 
began at Fiat’s. The method, later habitually used in Northern Italy 
against the German occupier, was adopted of putting forward clearly 
justifiable economic demands, in this case the payment of already promised 
compensation to bombed-out workmen. By 1 p.m. on March 12, 8,000 
men of the Mirafiori factory had gone on strike, and during that day 40,000 
to 50,000 workers seem to have become involved. This was the first big, 
definite strike in Italy, or for that matter in New Order Europe, newly 
granted its Axis Magna Carta, and thus of immense importance. On 
Saturday, March 13, a manifesto was circulated among the Fiat employees 
which ended with the words “Vive la Pace e la Liberta’’ and was signed by 
“11 Comitato Operai.’’ That day a payment of 300 lire to all workmen 
who would “maintain discipline” was conceded, and after the week-end the 
strike died down. It was not yet a complete anti-fascist success for there 
were a number of victims, workmen who were subsequently arrested and 
hanged. But it was a momentous beginning and a number of employers 
openly expressed sympathy for the strikers against the régime. Rome had 
ordered ruthless repression but the police authorities of Turin, with troops 
ready at hand, had been unwilling or unable to obey.' 

This state of affairs seems to have led to more than the usual tension 
between Berlin and Rome. Hitler vetoed further peace-feelers while 
Mussolini tried rather helplessly to insist upon some freedom of action for 
Italy. A German diplomat remarked to a friend at this time that German 
distrust of Italy was now complete. In this atmosphere the Fiihrer and 
Duce met between April 7 and 10 with Himmler and Bormann present.? 
The result was Mussolini’s last attempt to stiffen up; on April 17 the old 
terrorist, Scorza, who had cut a poor figure when trying to remonstrate 
with the Turin strikers in March, was made Secretary of the Fascist Party 
to try the ‘‘Himmler way.’’ Groups of fascist thugs reappeared in the 
streets, but now they were liable to be found dead the next morning.* In 
April, too, strikes broke out in Lombardy; the Italian equivalent of the 
Trades Union Council, suppressed by the fascists in 1926, was secretly 
revived and May 1 saw disorders. To the clandestine communist paper 
Unita, the socialists now added I] Terzo Fronte and the traditional Avantz. 


1The whole movement was described in detail in a special supplement of L’ Italia Libera. 
The Dutch general strike did not occur until nearly two months later. 

2The usual generous slogans were published after this meeting. The Berlin wireless 
added that “‘every inclination to take an unjustifiably favourable view of the war situation 
had been excluded from the discussions.” 

3It has been said that the Axis Powers were bound by secret treaty clauses to help one 
another suppress grave political unrest. The relevant documents are not yet available. 
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Serious clashes between Italian and German soldiers (the latter received 
much bigger rations) everywhere multiplied. The fall of Tunis on May 7, 
1943, deepened the defeatism in official circles. 

The last intransigeants now gathered around Scorza and Roberto 
Farinacci, the ‘‘Ras’’ of Cremona. The latter, always furiously anti- 
clerical, had since 1938 indulged in an anti-Semitism of Nazi dimensions 
and had thus endeared himself to Berlin. In July, with the Allies advancing 
in Sicily, he flung accusations of treason in all directions. It appears that 
Hitler, irritated by Mussolini’s ‘‘weakness’”’ in March, proceeded with 
characteristic duplicity to fondle the idea of discarding him in Farinacci’s 
favour. With this in his mind he treated the Duce to the unpleasant 
experience of the meeting at Feltre on July 19, 1943, and Farinacci was now 
instructed by the Nazis to carry out a coup d’état to enforce Germany’s 
requirements and bind Italy more ruthlessly than ever to her chariot. At 
the famous meeting of the Fascist Grand Council on July 24 to 25, 1943, 
Farinacci did indeed propose that the Italian Army should be put under 
German command, but finding himself completely isolated he suddenly 
disappeared from the Palazzo Venezia and accounts conflict as to where he 
spent the next forty-five days; it may be presumed that he sought German 
protection, though Hitler was enraged that he had only succeeded in run- 
ning away and took refuge in phrases about the treachery of all Italians.? 

The Grand Council meeting and the King’s dismissal of Mussolini are 
perhaps the only incidents in this story which have been given adequate 
publicity and need not be examined here. In justice to the Duce it must 
be recorded that his fall from power had tremendous repercussions all over 
Europe. If it could have been followed up the anti-German parties in at 
least Roumania and Hungary would probably have triumphed and the war 
might have ended in 1943. For nearly all accounts confirm that German 
morale now touched the lowest level it ever reached until early in 1945. 
An eye-witness account from Berlin in the day or so following the Fascist 
Grand Council meeting described a feeling of mystical foreboding that 
Hitler’s days of power were numbered too. In spite of the danger, the 
B.B.C. was listened to as never before. During this last week of July 
Himmler told Hitler that the S.S. of the interior could no longer be regarded 
as absolutely reliable and a S.S. division from the Ostfront was brought to 
Berlin. This state of affairs coincided with an intensification of the air war 
and on August 1, 1943, Goebbels’ announcement that Berlin was to be 
evacuated caused considerable panic. At the same time, in the heart of 
Bavaria where the peasants had succeeded until now in ignoring the war, 
people began to fear air attacks from Italy. 

The forty-five days from Mussolini’s fall until the Italian armistice were 
tragic indeed: never can so much decent human hope have been dis- 
appointed in so short atime. The Axis alliance reappeared unconvincingly 
it is true, but Hitler, since he had weathered this storm, seemed all the more 


‘German diplomatic source. 2Ibid. 
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insuperable to most Germans now, and German propaganda acquired an 
enormous stock in trade; it pointed to the fate of divided Italy—‘‘this is 
what happens to those who trust the Allies’—and the satellite States 
resigned themselves to their servitude afresh. 

Never can the official relations between Germany and Italy have been 
more obscure than during these forty-five days. The attitude of the 
Italian people may be summarized as follows: simple unpolitical people 
were thankful Mussolini was out because they hated the Germans and 
wanted peace. A young Italian officer stationed in Milan in August 1943 
kept a diary in which he noted that his fellow officers were mostly half- 
fascist Chauvinists and timidly suspicious of popular feeling; the men, who 
were kept in barracks to prevent any contact with the public, at first wanted 
only to go home—they had nearly all lived through the retreat in Russia. 
Yet as they began to grasp that if they did not fight with the Germans they 
would have to fight against them, more and more of them wished to do so, 
partly because of their experiences in Russia. The politically minded and 
many of the workmen were a good deal clearer about this issue; they de- 
manded a Government which should have the courage to face it. The still 
clandestine L’Jtalia Libera of July 27, 1943 voiced a general feeling in 
demanding a régime not of generals and bureaucrats, who were mere 
shadows, but of men of integrity in touch with the people. It was unfortu- 
nate that Mussolini’s fall left authority in the hands of the King, Badoglio 
and other senior officers, inspirers of the retrograde spirit of young officers 
such as those referred to above as stationed in Milan. The astonishingly 
courageous resistance organized by the Italians later in even less favourable 
circumstances suggests that this people had fighting spirit enough if armed 
and led against the Nazis. But the Badoglio Government was more afraid 
of arming its own people than of anything else. It hoped to gain time and 
induce leniency in the Allies while “‘the war continued.’’ But it only lost 
everything. The Germans had tanks in key positions around Rome; they 
rushed reinforcements across the Brenner. Rome itself was soon to be in 
their hands. Meanwhile the censorship in August was more severe than 
in fascist days, strikes and arrests of workmen continued despite the 
Socialist Buozzi’s attempt to work with Badoglio, while leading fascists 
like Ciano constantly eluded their guards until the sensational news of 
Mussolini’s rescue. 

When the armistice came it was inevitably followed by the most appal- 
ling demoralization which later expressed itself in phrases like ‘‘Abbasso 
tutti” scribbled on the walls in big cities. All of Italy that mattered was 
subjected to as fearful a Nazi occupation as any country in Europe experi- 
enced. The Germans roughly disarmed the Italian Army, much of which 
was too stunned to attempt a then hopeless resistance, the more since it 
witnessed some of its own officers help the Germans at this time.2 The 


1Cf. Ribbentrop’s broadcast on the third anniversary of the Tripartite Pact, September 
27, 1943. 
2One Italian regiment on the Swiss frontier entreated the Swiss soldiers to supply it 


with munitions, in exchange for its last rice and spaghetti reserves, in order to fight the 
Germans. 
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German S.S. proceeded to orgies of looting and general brutality. In 
Germany all Italians (the Italian workmen there already had the reputation 
of being the most effectual saboteurs), unless they declared themselves 
neo-fascists, were degraded to the lowest slave category with Poles and 
Jews; one German mine owner said it was impossible for his Italian miners 
to work at all on the rations to which he was told to reduce them. The 
naval and military attachés in Berlin, a cont.-ammiraglio and a general 
respectively, correctly left Berlin for Italy at the time of the armistice; at 
Munich they were arrested, sent back to be kept forty days in solitary 
confinement at Gestapo headquarters in Berlin and then sent as “‘political 
delinquents” to the concentration camp at Oranienburg for five months; 
here only Italians were treated as traitors and not allowed the extra parcels 
which saved the other prisoners from starvation. 

The popular German reaction to all this was very much what one might 
expect. Young S.S. men complained that Germany had provided Italy 
with weapons, food, coal, only to be betrayed by the Italians as in the last 
war. Despite the gift of Nietzsche’s works to Mussolini on his sixtieth 
birthday, despite the declaration of personal friendship in Hitler’s speech 
on September 10, 1943, and despite the sensational S.S. rescue of the Duce, 
relations between the leaders during this new and last phase remained 
uneasy. The Nazis decided that Mussolini’s name was worth more to 
them than Farinacci’s. But Soleti, who was taken by the S.S. on their 
Gran Sasso raid, afterwards described Mussolini as spiritless and indifferent 
at the time; he allowed himself without protesting to be taken to Vienna 
although it had been agreed he should go to Rocca delle Caminate. Although 
there was little love lost between Mussolini and Ciano, it seems certain 
that Hitler insisted upon Ciano’s execution against Mussolini’s will; to 
Hitler it was necessary that an example should be made of an Axis Foreign 
Minister who became ‘‘anti-German,”’ and of an Axis Foreign Minister who 
participated in a vote against the head of his State; but it cast a slur upon 
Ciano’s children which must have been hard for an Italian grandfather to 
endure. 

In this rather putrid atmosphere the neo-fascist Socialist Republic was 
born, with, however, very considerable propagandistic advantages. It 
cried out against the Monarchy, now more unpopular then ever;! it cried 
eut for socialistic reform, now more necessary than ever; and it cried out 
against the Allies for the policy of the air war. The Italian people as a 
whole did not hesitate to reject these bribes in this period of its greatest 
distress; it scarcely hesitated in giving its allegiance and very soon its 
active support, to the clandestine Committee of National Liberation which 
had immediately been set up. The Comitato di Liberazione Nazionale 
consisted of representatives of the five chief anti-fascist parties which had 
for some months been working together—the Liberals, Christian-Demo- 
crats, Party of Action, Socialists and Communists; it established local 


1King Victor Emmanuel was at this time condemned for keeping in his entourage a 
certain Duca Acquarone, who was believed to be utterly corrupt. 
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committees all over Nazi-occupied Italy. The big majority of the groups 
concerned were bitterly hostile to the Monarchy, especially after the 
‘forty-five days,” yet the C.L.N. never hesitated, since the fight against 
Germany must come before everything else, to advise loyalty to the 
Government which the Allies sponsored. Scarcely a workman accepted 
the neo-fascist socialization laws as serious; one would wait for that too 
though only rich people could afford to buy food. The Allied air raids 
caused indescribable suffering; above all they penalized clandestine political 
activity since they paralysed all private transport; after a raid the Comitato 
di Liberazione Nazionale members had to walk for miles to give their 
messages or pass on their newspapers. Yet here, too, the neo-fascists 
abused the ‘‘Anglo-Assassini’’! in vain; countless witnesses have described 
how the Milanese and Turinese on the whole applauded every appearance 
of the R.A.F., only sometimes regretting that the bombs could not be 
concentrated upon S.S. and neo-fascist headquarters and spare patriots and 
great works of art. 

Here a word must be said about the Italians and the British. Any 
Italian likes to help a human being persecuted by some authority, but 
Italians of all classes not only resisted huge bribes but took extraordinary 
risks in order to help British prisoners of war to escape. The Italian people 
have many links with the United States, none to speak of with contempo- 
rary England, yet an ‘‘Figlishman” is something particular for the Italians, 
a reincarnation, if he or they did but know it, of Gladstone or Lord John 
Russell. 

When the British failed to advance from the south, when their Govern- 
ment failed to understand about social and administrative reform and the 
Monarchy, this attitude did not substantially change. Never could the 
Germans or neo-fascists gain any popularity from these disappointments; 
Italian hope would turn towards Russia for a longer or shorter time. 

Hitler and Farinacci insisted that the neo-fascist Republic should 
seriously persecute the Jews, and the S.S. were soon torturing Italian Jews 
in the San Vittore prison in Milan. No amount of outcry about Jewish 
blackmarketing evoked the slightest popular anti-Semitism. Indeed strike 
leaders and clandestine journalists and printers soon found themselves 
sharing the Jews’ fate in San Vittore where they were horribly tormented 
until they went off in the cattle-trucks to slave-labour in Germany. 

Individual Nazis in Italy at this time despised the Italians, feared their 
reviving tendency to political assassination (by which Germans were struck 
down daily) and willingly indulged their own sadistic impulses at Italian 
expense. But Gestapo terrorism was soon tempered by the need for 
labour, and the policy of the German Army leaders was to keep the North 
Italian war industries running as smoothly as possible while draining all 
the labour which these did not require to Germany. Already on Sep- 
tember 22, 1943, the neo-fascist press published an appeal from Kesselring 


1Used instead of ‘‘Anglosassoni’’ by neo-fascist propagandists. 
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to the Italians exhorting them to join the free workers now founding the 
new Europe in Germany; applicants, it was stated, would not require an 
Italian passport. Thereafter appeals from the big German war factories 
multiplied in the neo-fascist newspapers offering marvelous conditions, a 
big sum to be paid down before departure from Italy and facilities either 
to take one’s family to Germany or to send it money from there. Many 
Italian working people had been bombed-out or the factory where they had 
worked had been destroyed. Without the factory midday meal, they 
starved. Some of them were seduced by the German promises (which 
were, of course, broken), but the big majority were not. Meanwhile the 
workmen still employed in the factories of Milan, Genoa and Turin, en- 
couraged by the C.L.N., contrived by sabotage and recurrent short sit- 
down strikes to reduce production. During a strike wave in Milan early 
in December 1943 the Nazis printed appeals to the workers to work for 
their good friends, the Germans, and German soldiers distributed these 
leaflets at Milan Central station as the trains from the suburbs came in. 
Of course whenever a workman could be accused of political activity or of 
inciting his fellows to strikes, he would be arrested, beaten up and deported 
—if still alive—to work in the Reich. In 1944 the Germans, owing to the 
destruction in Germany, began to remove all possible plant from Italy; 
against this big strikes took place in Turin in June. 

The German and Italian S.S. and other neo-fascist police groups shared 
in terrorizing the population; indeed the notorious German S.S. leader 
Wolff and the Hermann Gdring division indulged in countless atrocities; 
but German policy was to leave the thuggery increasingly to the neo-fascists 
and let them be hated for it. German Army people in Italy were often 
heard to say that they would have preferred to eliminate the neo-fascists 
and occupy Italy with no ‘‘Quisling’”’ nonsense, but the Nazi Party believed 
the continuance of a Mussolini régime to be important, not on Italy’s 
account, but from the point of view of German morale—for years Hitler 
and Mussolini had been presented to the German public as something like 
Castor and Pollux, and the shock in July 1943 had been so great. So 
Mussolini was established ‘“‘with S.S. men behind every tree,’ at Gargnano 
on Lake Garda, with the new German Ambassador, Rahn, at Fasano close 
by, and the various neo-fascist ministries scattered around. In January 
1944 the Duce was still rather spiritless and referred his visitors to Graziani 
or his other colleagues, but soon after this Clara Petacci was brought back 
to him and his spirits improved. Rahn was a relatively mild Nazi who 
succeeded in taking his job seriously. He occasionally protested to Sauckel 
about the drain of Italian labour to Germany, and he occasionally protested 
over German looting of Italian works of art. But even between Mussolini 
and Rahn it could not be forgotten that Hitler was now administering the 
South Tyrol as a German province and that Trieste and Istria had been 
formed into a Kiistenland-Gau. 


1According to a description by a frequent visitor to Mussolini in January 1944. 
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The most impartial witnesses have confirmed that the neo-fascist rank 
and file consisted of little else than half criminal adolescent riff-raff. The 
youth of all occupied Italy was constantly called up to give Graziani an 
army, but the majority of young men disappeared into the mountains or 
“underground.” A typical scene in any North Italian city at this time was 
the cordoning-off of a street by some neo-fascist brigade and the arrest of 
nearly all the men, who would then be deported to Germany either to work 
or to be trained as Italian S.S. or neo-fascist soldiers. When these soldiers 
were brought back to Italy, as the Monte Rosa or some other new battalion, 
they nearly all deserted and joined the Partisans. Towards the end of 
1944 even the leaders of the neo-fascist special troops, like those named 
after Ettore Muti, were trying to enter into negotiation with the Partisan 
leaders. Farinacci remained intransigeant to the end and hotly condemned 
Mussolini for allowing Cione, early in 1945, to start a ‘‘democratic’’ neo- 
fascist wing. But though the patriots’ resistance was down to its last 
physical resources by then, neither Cione nor anyone else could win recruits 
for neo-fascism or the German cause in Italy. 

Already in September 1943 groups of anti-fascist Partisans had begun 
to be formed. At first they consisted of Alpini who had refused to be dis- 
armed and who established themselves in the mountains above Bergamo 
or in Piedmont; it was remarkable with what rapidity certain industrialists 
organized a supply of provisions for them. This was, of course, not always 
possible. In October some Alpini Partisans came down to the village of 
Boves in Piedmont to look for supplies. Here they encountered a few 
German soldiers whom they overpowered, taking four German prisoners 
away with them. German troops from Turin very soon appeared and the 
priest of Boves was told that unless the four prisoners were brought back 
within two hours the village would be burnt to the ground. So the village, 
like many another after it, was obliterated and most of the surviving villa- 
gers were taken off by the Germans to be beaten up and deported. But 
others joined the Alpini. From now onwards there was a stream of recruits 
to the mountains, urged partly by enthusiasm and partly by the desire to 
avoid deportation to Germany or enrolment in the neo-fascist army. 
Most of them arrived without arms, though some youths succeeded in 
enrolling as neo-fascists long enough to be able to abscond with neo-fascist 
weapons. As time went on Partisan raids and small-scale victories brought 
more and more neo-fascist arms into patriot-service; the neo-fascists com- 
plained that the Germans never supplied them with modern weapons, but 
this was not difficult to explain. 

Gradually the Italian Partisan movement became a national uprising 
in which all classes participated; indeed one is bound to ask oneself whether 
it was not too romantic to squander the lives of quite so many young 
intellectual leaders! who are desperately needed today. Mussolini’s decree 
of April 18, 1944, threatening every Partisan who did not surrender by 


1Men like the brilliant Leopoldo Gasparotto; but perhaps it was necessary since the 
professional officer class with its retrograde tendencies had to be replaced. 
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May 25 with summary execution, shook the patriot movement very little, 
though the arrest of their mothers and sisters sometimes brought young 
men home in the hope of freeing them. The peasants had at first been 
passive, even sometimes hostile to the Partisans and, of course, to the 
inevitable brigands who masqueraded as Partisans. During 1944, however, 
they too, urged on by their priests, began to join in; in the very Catholic 
Veneto, for instance, many peasants became Partisans. It was pointed 
out that this rising against the German occupier was a more truly national 
movement than the Risorgimento to which priesthood and peasantry were 
hostile. The big part played by women was also new. When the writer 
Valeri was being brought to a place of safety to save him from neo-fascism, 
women conducted him stage by stage. Clorinda Menguzzo was a Trentino 
peasant girl of twenty who, well aware of the danger, carried messages for 
Partisans; when the Germans caught her she refused to betray a single name, 
so German soldiers, as they had threatened, beat her to death; and there 
were many Clorindas. 

In the autumn of 1944 the Partisans freed the Val d’Ossola and set up a 
patriot republican régime. But the S.S. and neo-fascists returned with 
better weapons and drove them out. The second winter, 1944-5, was very 
hard because resources, both physical and moral, were by now strained 
almost beyond endurance. At last the Germans were smashed; they left 
without being able to blow up the Italian cities as they had intended to do. 
The Partisans proceeded to a rapid liquidation of neo-fascism. It was 
fitting that Hitler and Mussolini should die so nearly at the same time: it 
was fitting that Mussolini, like Farinacci, was shot by soldiers of the Italian 
National Liberation movement, while, after the abortive officers’ plot, no 
German appears to have lifted a finger against either Hitler or Himmler. 
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A SURVEY OF THE MAIN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FACTORS 
IN THE PRESENT SITUATION 


HUGH SETON-WATSON 


THE fundamental problem in Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria in 
1939 was the condition of the peasantry, which formed a majority of the 
population in all three countries. 

In Hungary the problem was one of land reform. Less than 1 per cent 
of the owners possessed 50 per cent of the land. The bulk of the agricultural 
population consisted of 31% million workers—dwarf-holders, landless labour- 
ers or estate servants. These lived at a very low standard of life, and were 
almost completely dependent on the goodwill of the landlords. Two specially 
unfortunate features were the existence of a permanent reserve of rural 
unemployed, which was used by the landlords to keep down wages, and the 
very rigorous laws against the creation of agricultural workers’ trade unions. 

In Roumania and Bulgaria, where the big estates had been divided be- 
tween the peasants, the main problem was overpopulation in the villages. 
The number of people engaged in agriculture per unit of agricultural land 
in Roumania and Bulgaria was three times greater than in Denmark, and 
the average output was three times less. These conditions could be seriously 
improved only by a policy, resolutely pursued for many years, of intensifica- 
tion of agriculture, development of co-operative cultivation and marketing, 
and industrialization based on local resources. The efforts of the Govern- 
ments of 1918-39 achieved little in this direction. The task may have 
been hopeless, but the fact remains that the Governments made no serious 
attempt to face it. Their agricultural policies were designed to assist the 
minority of prosperous medium farmers, and the small holders, forming 
60 per cent to 80 per cent of the peasantry, were neglected. Roumanian 
and Bulgarian experts calculated that between a third and a half of the 
labour power of the villages was superfluous. Few were completely un- 
employed, but most of the small holders were permanently underemployed. 
The reactions of the peasants themselves to these conditions differed accord- 
ing to the generations. The elder peasants regarded them as “abnormal,” 
and hoped that the ‘“‘better times’’ of their childhood would return. But 
the younger men, who had not known other conditions, inclined to blame 
‘the system’’ which made this misery the normal state of affairs. They 
were attracted by revolutionary slogans. 

The political system of the three countries before the war was not 
democracy but police dictatorship. The ruling classes at the beginning 


1Address given at Chatham House on October 30, 1945. 
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of the century believed;.more or less sincerely in liberal parliamentary 
principles, but abandoned them as a result of the political and economic 
crisis which followed the first World War. 

The ruling class in Hungary was a combination of great landowners 
with a bureaucracy and intelligentsia whose leaders were descendants of 
landowners. This ruling class was overthrown by the revolution of 1918, 
which brought to power first the western democrat Count Karolyi and then 
the communist Bela Kun. The overthrow of Bela Kun was followed by 
the return of the old ruling class, which, once more free from the fear of 
revolution, restored the old social and political system. In Parliament, 
where the representatives of the ruling class always had an overwhelming 
majority, debates were free, and the press also enjoyed considerable liberty. 
But in the towns the industrial workers were closely watched by the political 
police, which used ruthless methods against any whom it chose to regard 
as communists, while in the countryside support for the régime was ensured 
by the open ballot and by the activities of the gendarmes, who prevented 
representatives of opposition parties from any political activities in the 
villages. The industrial and agricultural workers, two thirds of the nation, 
were excluded from any influence on government policy. 

In Roumania, and still more in Bulgaria, the ruling class was of peasant 
origin, consisting of a bureaucracy, intelligentsia and business class which 
had risen during the last generation. The material interests and new method 
of life of these men separated them from the peasantry. Their economic 
policy gave the first claim on the resources of the State to this rising bour- 
geoisie, protected to some extent the interests of the minority among the 
peasants who were self-supporting medium farmers, but neglected the small 
holders who formed three quarters of the peasantry and half of the nation. 
Moreover the bureaucracy, which carried out the will of the ruling class, 
used the methods of corruption and repression inherited from four hundred 
years of Turkish rule. The cleavage of economic interests between rulers 
and people, and the brutality of the police, made the parliamentary system, 
apparently guaranteed by progressive constitutions on paper, a farce. Grow- 
ing popular discontent led to more rigorous repression. Formal dictator- 
ship was introduced in Bulgaria in 1934 and in Roumania in 1938, but real 
liberty had disappeared long before then. 

An important feature of Bulgarian and Roumanian politics was the 
fate of the peasant movements. The Bulgarian Agrarian Party had four 
years of power under a great leader, Stamboliiski, who had a semi-revolu- 
tionary programme. It was overthrown in 1923 by a counter-revolution of 
army officers, nationalist politicians and intellectuals. It was weakened 
in the following years by persecution and by internal dissension, but still 
remained a powerful radical force below the surface. Official Bulgarian 
politics were meanwhile confined to the quarrels of various small groups 
from within the ruling class, until even these parties were suppressed by a 
military conspiracy, which gave way in turn to a royal dictatorship. In 
Roumania, on the other hand, the Peasant Movement became a conservative 
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force. The Peasant Party of the Old Kingdom, founded after the last war 
by the school-teacher, Mihalache, fused in 1926 with the Transylvanian 
Nationaf Party led by Maniu. As a result the Peasant Movement was 
dominated by urban lawyers and small business men from Transylvania, 
and ceased to be in any sense a class party of the peasantry. Maniu himself 
was never interested in social problems, and his chief advisers were even 
more conservative than he was. Maniu engaged in a sterile personal con- 
troversy with King Carol, which even led him into alliance with the fascist 
Iron Guard. Maniu was outmanoeuvred by the King, missed repeated 
opportunities of action on behalf of democracy, and failed to prevent Carol 
from introducing a pseudo-fascist dictatorship. Under the dictatorship 
the party organization disintegrated, Maniu was cut off from the peasants, 
and most of his ablest younger leaders abandoned him. Little was left of 
the party on the eve of war but its leader’s personal reputation for honesty 
and patriotism. In Hungary the nearest approach to a peasant party was 
the Small Farmers’ Party. The complete control by the gendarmes of the 
villages made the recruitment of peasant support extremely difficult, and 
the party was in fact compelled to rely on the moderately progressive sections 
of the urban middle class. Its leaders were conservative men, sincerely 
desiring reforms but opposed to radical measures. 

An interesting development of the nineteen-thirties was the appearance 
of small radical peasant groups, who believed that the peasants should make 
themselves politically independent of the urban middle class, and should 
co-operate closely with the industrial workers. In Hungary a group of 
intellectuals, partly of peasant origin, studied thoroughly the social and 
economic conditions of the peasantry, and worked at the organization of 
illegal agricultural workers’ trade unions. These so-called ‘“‘ village-explor- 
ers” later founded the National Peasant Party, which was in favour of co- 
operation with the socialists and illegal communists. In Roumania the 
Ploughmen’s Front was created by peasants in South Transylvania, with 
similar aims. Intellectuals and agricultural experts were welcomed as 
advisers and sympathizers, but the direction of the Front was kept in 
peasant hands. Police repression prevented it from spreading over the whole 
country, but it formed in Transylvania an important nucleus of peasant 
radicalism. Since the defeat of Germany both these parties have had free 
opportunities of organization and propaganda. Whether they will be able 
to play an independent role between the old peasant parties of the Right 
and the workers’ parties of the Left only time can show. 

Communism was a factor of unknown strength on the eve of the war. 
There was a general sympathy for communists, because that was the word 
normally used by the Governments to denounce all those who most resolutely 
criticized the dictatorships, and whom the Governments for that reason 
most severely persecuted. The strongest organized Communist Party 
in these countries was the Bulgarian, largely due to sympathy for Russia 
as a kindred nation. They were the second strongest party in the days of 
Stamboliiski. In the subsequent years they were savagely persecuted, but 
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maintained an efficient organization in Sofia and other industrial centres, 
and had a following among the younger generation of the intelligentsia. 
In Hungary there was little sign before 1941 of specific Communist Party 
activity, but there was a strong radical current among the Budapest work- 
ing class, within the framework of the Social Democrat Party. In Roumania 
the miners, railwaymen and some of the petrol workers had communist 
sympathies, but the Communist Party was extremely small and badly 
organized. The discrediting of the old parties and the economic distress 
consequent on defeat today favour the Danubian Communist Parties, but 
they are handicapped by their association with the Russian conquerors for 
whose actions they are partly blamed. , 

During the war, there were no popular resistance movements in the 
Danubian satellite countries, mainly because, as they had joined Hitler’s 
war willingly, and had not been conquered and occupied, the State police 
apparatus worked smoothly and maintained order. In Bulgaria, on com- 
munist initiative, an underground alliance was formed of communists, 
agrarians, social democrats and zveno (republican officers’ and intellectuals’ 
group), which took the title “Fatherland Front.” This alliance organized 
Partisan bands in the mountains on the Serbian and Greek frontiers and in 
the central Balkan range. These numbered perhaps 10,000, and did some 
harm to the régime, carrying out sabotage and engaging gendarmes and 
regular troops which might otherwise have been used against Greeks or 
Yugoslavs. They received some military supplies from British aircraft, 
and British liaison officers were sent to several bands. An underground 
organization was also built up in Sofia, which took power on September 9, 
1944, after the Soviet Government had declared war on the irresolute 
Muraviev Cabinet. 

In Roumania and Hungary an occasional act of sabotage or an illegal 
leaflet was ali that the opposition could achieve. Some resistance to the 
Germans was offered by the rulers. Premier Kallay attempted after the 
collapse of Italy to bring Hungary out of the war. Uncertainty of Western 
support, fear of German reprisals, unwillingness to weaken the Eastern 
Front, and opposition to his policy from part of his Cabinet caused him to 
delay, and in the end the Germans occupied the country in March 1944 
without resistance. In October, Regent Horthy made a second attempt, 
but again the Germans forestalled him, putting in power the Hungarian 
Nazi leader Szalasi. One of the army commanders, General Miklos, went 
over to the Russians with part of his forces, and set up a provisional Govern- 
ment, with which the Allies signed an armistice. In Roumania Maniu was 
known to favour defection from the Axis, but his physical inability to take 
decisions caused many disappointments to his followers. In the end it 
was King Michael who, heartened by the liberation of Paris, took action 
unaided, arrested Antonescu and, more favoured by geography than his 
Hungarian neighbours, brought his country successfully over to the Allies. 

Long years of dictatorship, economic exhaustion and Russian military 
requirements were bound to make the revival of political life difficult. 
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It was desirable that the new Governments should include all elements 
genuinely opposed to the Germans, and should contain representatives of 
the three principle social groups—the peasants, the industrial workers 
and the intelligentsia. This did at first appear to have been achieved by the 
Fatherland Front Government in Bulgaria; by the second Sanatescu Cabinet 
in Roumania, representing the National Peasant, Liberal, Communist and 
Social Democrat Parties and by the Provisional Government in Hungary, 
led by General Miklos and representing the Small Farmers’, Social Democrat, 
Communist and National Peasant Parties. During the last year, however, 
much has changed. Though the outward form of party coalition remains, 
most of the real power has passed into the hands of the communists. 

The events which led to these results cannot be related here, but there 
is one fundamental cause which must be emphasized. This is the absence 
of any previously agreed common policy of the Allied Great Powers. The 
most obvious examples during the winter of 1944, which undoubtedly 
influenced events in the Danubian countries, were Soviet policy in Poland 
and British policy in Greece. The support given by Moscow to Bierut and 
the so-called ‘‘Lublin Committee’”’ encouraged the Danubian communists 
to believe that they could seize power with Russian support. At the same 
time the apparent determination of the British to exterminate the Greek 
Left led the Danubian politicians of the Right to believe that they would 
one day be restored to their former exclusive power by Anglo-Saxon bayo- 
nets, and need in the meantime make no attempt to co-operate with the Left. 

The Bulgarian communists certainly believed that the British intended 
to use Greece as a base directed against the Left movement in the Northern 
Balkans. If this were so, any Anglophile Bulgarian was a potential Anglo- 
Saxon subversive agent, to be regarded with the utmost suspicion. The 
main sufferer from this belief was the agrarian leader G. M. Dimitrov, who 
returned from British territory in the autumn of 1944, and adopted an 
attitude of vague but strong opposition to the Government in which his 
party colleagues were serving. The communists, with Russian support, 
insisted on the expulsion of Dimitrov from his position of Secretary of the 
party. Partly thanks to division within the agrarian ranks, this was effected 
in January 1945. The fears of the Bulgarian communists were evidently 
not allayed by this success, for they continued the battle against the remain- 
ing agrarian and social democrat leaders, who wished to preserve their 
parties’ independence within the Front. By the middle of the summer they 
had achieved their aim. At present the Fatherland Front is controlled 
by the communists, and the ministers who allegedly represent the agrarians 
and socialists in the Government are in fact communist nominees. 

In Roumania General Radescu, the successor of Sanatescu, who found 
himself in conflict with the Left on the questions of land reform and admin- 
istrative purge, felt encouraged by British action in Greece and by the Yalta 
decisions about joint Great Power responsibility in liberated countries to 
make an open trial of strength with the communist leaders. In this he had 
the support of the old party leaders Maniu and Bratianu. At this moment 
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the Germans launched a major counter-offensive on the Hungarian Front. 
It was no secret that many Roumanians still sympathized with Germany, 
and that the Iron Guard still possessed an underground organization. There 
is no doubt that the Russian Command took very seriously the threat of 
fascist activity behind their lines in Roumania, and until the full military 
facts are known it would be unwise for us to assume that they were wrong. 
Moscow insisted that a government must be formed which would thoroughly 
purge the State apparatus, and sent no less a person than Vyshinski to 
Bucharest. Direct Soviet pressure compelled King Michael to dismiss 
Radescu and accept a government of the so-called ‘‘ National Democratic 
Front” of Left groups led by the communists. The National Peasant and 
Liberal Parties refused to join the new Government, on the grounds that they 
were not offered sufficiently numerous or important ministries. Splinters 
of each Party, the Liberal one led by the former Premier Tatanescu, went 
over. The new premier was Peter Groza, once a Minister in two cabinets 
of the Right in the nineteen-twenties, who had subsequently moved to the 
Left and had become associated before the war with the ‘‘Ploughmen’s 
Front.’’ Under this Government the communists effectively control the 
administration in the cities while the ‘‘Ploughmen’s Front”’ is active in the 
villages. 

In Hungary, despite inevitable frictions, the coalition held together. 
The moderate Small Holders’ Party, more prudent than Maniu in Roumania, 
decided on sincere co-operation with the parties of the Left. It accepted 
its share of responsibility for the Government’s policy, including Land 
Reform, and gave little encouragement to the survivors of the Extreme 
Right. At the municipal elections in Budapest the Small Holders, essentially 
a party of the urban middle class rather than of the peasantry, won a major- 
ity of the seats. Independent observers agree that the elections were freely 
conducted. They appear to have been followed by anti-communist 
demonstrations in Budapest and by communist-led riots in the provinces. 
Martial law was introduced, Moscow radio attributed the Small Holders’ 
success to their having received the votes of the former fascists, and Marshal 
Voroshilov intervened with the suggestion that, in order to avoid the risk 
of disorders, the impending national elections should be made on a single 
list, without competition between the parties. It was however decided by 
agreement between all parties to proceed with the elections on a com- 
petitive basis. 

The policies pursued in the three countries since last autumn are broadly 
similar. Their main points will be examined in turn. 

All three Governments made serious efforts to assist the Allied war 
effort against Germany. The greatest contribution was made by Roumania, 
both before and after the establishment of the Groza Government. Rou- 

1The elections duly took place, in good order and free conditions, on November 4, 1945. 


The Small Farmers’ Party won 62 per cent of the votes, Social Democrats 17 per cent, 
Communists 15 per cent and National Peasants 6 per cent. 
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mania sent fifteen divisions to the Hungarian and Slovak fronts and lost 
some 60,000 dead. Bulgaria contributed eight divisions, played a consider- 
able part in the liberation of Serbia and in the fighting in Hungary, and 
lost over 30,000 dead. Hungary was unable, owing to the special circum- 
stances of her surrender, to make an effective military contribution. 

All three Governments have carried out a purge of the bureaucracy. 
This was most severe in Bulgaria, where one hundred former ministers and 
members of Parliament and several thousand officers and police officials 
were executed. It was mildest in Hungary, largely because the most 
notorious fascists fled with the German Army and have not returned. In 
general, it can be said that those punished were guilty of serious offences. 
The severity of the penalties in Bulgaria may surprise us, but must be 
considered in conjunction with twenty years of dictatorship of a brutality 
unusual even in the Balkans. It must also be stated that the purge has 
been used as an opportunity, not only to punish collaborators, but also to 
deprive the old ruling class of its hold over the State apparatus. The key 
positions have been given to new men. The institution of a political police 
has been retained, but control is in the hands of the Left, and especially of 
the communists. In Bulgaria the new political police has committed acts 
of violence on a considerable scale. In Roumania and Hungary things have 
been better, but abuses of power have undoubtedly occured. Freedom of 
the press has been generous in Hungary. In Roumania and Bulgaria it 
is more restricted, but criticism is by no means completely suppressed. 

A third common feature of policy has been the revival of trade unions. 
These had enjoyed considerable liberty in the old Hungary up till 1941, and 
had not been suppressed until the German occupation of March 1944. In 
Bulgaria they had been suppressed in 1934 and in Roumania in 1938, but 
in both countries even before then they had enjoyed few liberties, being 
treated by the authorities as “‘hotbeds of bolshevism.’’ During the last 
year they have greatly increased their membership. In Hungary they are 
largely, and in Roumania and Bulgaria almost completely, controlled by 
the communists, but they certainly give the industrial worker a sense of 
improved status in society. 

The greatest achievement of the Hungarian Government has been the 
land reform, desired for generations by the peasants and for more than fifty 
years by all progressive people of the educated class. Up to July 1945 
about 3% million acres had been distributed between some 650,000 families, 
and the process is not yet complete. In Roumania also a land reform has 
taken place. It is less striking than the Hungarian, for already in 1918 a 
radical reform had destroyed the great Roumanian estates. Nevertheless, 
according to the official statistics of 1930 nearly 20 per cent of agricultural 
land was in the hands of owners of more than fifty hectares, and incomplete 
surveys in 1939 by officially sponsored experts showed that the proportion 
was then higher and wasincreasing. Land hunger was intense in Roumania 
on the eve of war. The reform will at least contribute to the political appease- 
ment of the peasants. Whether the reform will be economically beneficial 
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is an open question. Those who for different reasons opposed reform have 
always insisted on the dislocation of production which it must cause. Its 
advocates maintain, however, that the land was lying unsown last autumn, 
and that the best way to get the peasants to cultivate it was to give it to 
them. 

Perhaps the most constructive feature of the new régimes is their deter- 
mined efforts to establish friendly relations with their immediate neighbours. 
Premier Groza has been all his life an advocate of Roumanian-Hungarian 
friendship, and his government, in contrast to the chauvinism of Maniu 
and the old parties, has not only promised but is carrying out a policy of 
equal treatment for Roumanians and Hungarians in Transylvania, and 
of rapprochement between the Roumanian and Hungarian States. There 
has also been a marked rapprochement between Roumania and Bulgaria, which 
were estranged in the past not so much by deep hostillty as by mutual ignor- 
ance. It would be absurd to suggest that nationalism is dead, but it is 
important that it is being discouraged from above instead of being artificially 
stimulated as it was between the wars. The two unsatisfactory points are 
Hungarian-Czechoslovak and Bulgarian-Greek relations. In striking con- 
trast to its former Little Entente partners, the Czechoslovak Government, 
composed of all six democratic parties, insists on a compulsory transfer of 
population which will in fact amount to a one-sided expulsion of Hungarians. 
Bulgarian-Greek relations are bad partly because each side suspects the 
other of territorial designs, but principally because the frontier between 
the two countries is at present a frontier between two extreme ideologies, 
and between the spheres of influence of two Great Powers. 

Any estimate of feelings of the three peoples to the new régimes must 
be very approximate, for there is absolutely no means available of veri- 
fying it. It is obvious that the old ruling classes are bitterly opposed to 
changes which have deprived them of their former monopoly of political 
power. In Bulgaria they lost their power immediately after the revolution, 
and in Hungary as the tide of battle moved across the country. In Rou- 
mania they maintained considerable influence, and lived in surprising condi- 
tions of luxury, for several months. Since the advent of the Groza Govern- 
ment their situation deteriorated. Perhaps their chief remaining comfort 
in all three countries is their contact with the British and American missions 
which does not appear to be prevented by the new régimes. It should be 
remembered that it is these ruling classes who have most knowledge of 
Western countries, and who speak foreign languages, and that it is with 
them almost exclusively that Western business men and diplomats had 
contact before the war. 

A second discontented element is the old nationalist bureaucracy, 
which not only sees in the presence of Russian troops a threat to its country’s 
independence, but also resents the fact that its own social prestige has been 
lowered. Thirdly, the upper stratum of the peasantry is also probably hostile, 
viewing the official encouragement to co-operative cultivation as a threat to 
its property rights. The intelligentsia is divided. Probably the majority 
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remains in sympathy with the old rulers and the business class, but an 
important minority, stronger in Bulgaria than in the other two countries, 
and in all three strongest among the younger generation, favours revolu- 
tionary policies, and is actively supporting the new régimes. 

Yet it should be remembered that all these elements together form not 
more than 20 per cent of the population. Under the old régime the 80 
per cent of peasant small holders and industrial workers were excluded from 
political life. The prospects of popular support for the new régimes depend 
on their ability to win over this disinherited class. 

Here it is likely that the economic factor will be decisive. The new 
régimes are favouring the industrial workers. This is partly because the 
workers’ parties dominate the Governments, and partly for the more general 
reason that industrialization is the only solution for these countries’ prob- 
lems. But despite the efforts of the Governments the situation of the workers 
is not good. Lack of raw material for existing factories, and of the means 
to repair those damaged in war, have caused widespread unemployment. 
The food supply of the big towns is inadequate. And the experience of 
the workers with the Russian occupation troops has to some extent shaken 
their faith in the communist leaders. 

Still more uncertain is the attitude of the peasantry. The dwarf holders 
and landless labourers may be expected to be grateful to Governments which 
have given them land. Yet as they begin work on their new properties 
they are likely to come into conflict with the Government. The breakdown 
of industry means that no manufactured goods are available to exchange 
for the food-stuffs produced by the peasants. Money which cannot be 
spent is worthless. The temptation to the peasant to hoard his surplus, 
or even to produce no surplus above the needs of his family, is very great. 
But the Governments’ need for food-stuffs to feed the town workers is more 
urgent than ever, and may drive them to use severe measures against the 
peasants. And this must mean a still greater general curtailment of polit- 
ical liberty. 

The situation could be improved by importing from abroad either 
temporary food supplies for the towns or raw materials to get industry 
working. The prospects of help from the Western Powers, which have 
more pressing obligations elsewhere, are not encouraging. Some help may 
be received from the Soviet Union, which has promised to deliver cotton 
and other raw materials, and has reduced its claims for cereal deliveries 
under the armistice terms. But the price of such assistance is the conclusion 
of economic treaties which involve far-reaching long-term commitments. 
These have naturally caused some alarm in the Danubian countries, but 
in the absence of help from other quarters, that is to say from the United 
States and Great Britain, it is not easy to see what they can do. 

The main dangers to the new régimes come from these problems, rather 
than from the competition of the old politicians, who have given many 
proofs of their lack of organization, indecision and political sterility. The 
difficulties would still be there if Mr. Maniu or Mr. Eckhardt were in supreme 
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power. Their names are not magic spells. In present circumstances general 
discussions of whether democratic government can be created remain some- 
what academic. Political freedom in the last twenty years was confined 
to the ruling classes and their dependents, at most 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Democracy as we understand it has never existed in the Danubian 
States, and cannot be created until the forgotten 80 per cent are brought 
into political life. And this can only be achieved if their material and 
cultural condition is improved by a progressive agricultural, industrial and 
educational policy, unhesitatingly pursued for a number of years by new 
leaders, uncompromised by past mistakes. 

In any case, before any long-term policy can be begun, the immediate 
problems of hunger and power, of economic ruin and ideological division 
must be faced. And this depends on the Great Powers. It is an unfortunate 
fact that in the Danubian States today both Right and Left believe that 
no real co-operation is possible between the Great Powers, and that it will 
not be long before a third world war breaks out. Right and Left base their 
conflicting policies on their common belief that whereas the Soviet Union 
is determined to impose dictatorships of the Left, the permanent aim of 
British policy is at all costs to restore the old ruling classes to power, and 
that the replacement of a Conservative by a Labour Government in London 
has made and will make very little difference to this. Each side feels com- 
pelled to rely for its future plans principally on the armed support of a 
different foreign Power. 

If in fact the Great Powers maintain an armed truce, each manoeuvring 
for control of strategic positions to use against each other, each supporting 
its Fifth Column within the other’s zone, then the Danubian States will 
have to devote their meagre resources to raising political police forces and 
armies for the expected war. Thismeansnosocial progress, a falling standard 
of living, and lasting political terror. If on the other hand the Great Powers 
choose co-operation, cease to exchange declarations of abstract principle 
and to read each other moral lectures, and instead examine practical 
measures of economic and political reconstruction, they may be able to 
create some basis of international security. Then the Danubian peoples 
might perhaps cease to be tools of rival imperialisms and hope for internal 
peace and freedom. 


Summary of Discussion 


LiEuT.-COLONEL Str ASSHETON POWNALL asked the speaker whether 
he thought there was any chance of Admiral Horthy returning to Hungary 
and taking an active part again in Hungarian affairs; further, whatever 
the speaker’s opinion regarding Transylvania, there seemed to be in that 
country a very vexed question of interlocked communities, presumably 
they had gone back to the 1939 status? 


Major SETON-WATSON considered it very unlikely that Admiral Horthy 
would return to active political life in Hungary; he was an old man now and 
was regarded in Hungary as a symbol of the old régime. On the other hand 
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it would hardly be fair to regard him as a war criminal. Perhaps the best 
thing that could happen would be that he should be forgotten. 

With regard to Transylvania, it was correct to say that the country 
had gone back to the 1939 position, in that it had been restored to Rou- 
mania and the ‘‘Vienna Award”’ of 1940 had been annulled. For six months 
or so after the Armistice Northern Transylvania had been kept under a 
separate administration by the Soviet authorities; it was restored to Rou- 
mania when the Groza Government came to power. The reason was that 
the Radescu Government was under the influence of Maniu, whose support- 
ers were extremely nationalistic, and would have treated the Hungarians 
of Transylvania in the same way as the Poles and Czechs were treating 
Germans in their territories. Groza, however, had always held the view 
that Transylvania is a country of mixed nationalities and should be made 
a home for both Roumanians and Hungarians. The Soviet authorities 
considered that this policy would be the best guarantee of order in their 
armies’ rear, and therefore handed over North Transylvania to Groza. A 
further Soviet motive was doubtless also to raise the prestige of the Groza 
Government (which Soviet intervention had brought to power) in the eyes 
of the Roumanian public. He thought that Hungarians were not being 
persecuted in Transylvania today, and had equal rights with the Roumanians. 
There was no nationalistic discrimination, though the merits of the general 
political administration as such were a matter of opinion. 


Lapy LISTOWEL questioned the speaker’s statement that 1 per cent of 
the population in Hungary possessed 50 per cent of the land. He had also 
said that the peasants were not permitted to organize themselves into 
political parties, any attempt being prevented by the police. She herself 
had seen the gendarmes in action and knew how difficult their position was. 
Nevertheless, in 1929 an Independent Small Farmers’ Party was formed, 
and in 1941 the League or Association of Peasants was formed, which was 
intended to train young peasants to be leaders, so that they had been formed 
into an association though not called a party. 

She referred to the statement made by the speaker that the Kallay 
Government made a not very determined effort in 1943 to get out of the 
war. But surely, even long before this, the Hungarian Government had 
done a number of things to help the Allies, particularly by offering the use 
of the Diplomatic Bag to the Poles; it was through this Bag that much of 
the correspondence passed between the Polish Government in London and 
the Underground Movement in Poland. 

With regard to the intervention of Russia in the Hungarian Elections, 
her impression was that the reason for this was slightly different to that 
put forward by the speaker. The socialists ran for the municipal elections 
on the same bill as the communists. The socialists felt somewhat nervous 
about being in the same list as the communists, but Moscow had thought 
that if there were not this common list the towns would vote for the socialists 
and the communists would get no votes at all. 


Major SETON-WATSON replied that according to the 1935 official 
statistics 1 per cent of the Hungarian people possessed 48 per cent of the 
land. He agreed that the Independent Small Farmers’ Party had at one 
time been a genuine peasant party. Limitations on freedom did exist but 
they had some opportunity of taking part in political life. But the peasants 
whom this party represented were in fact only those who earned enough 
to support their families, that is tosay a minority of the peasantry as a whole. 
After the death of Gaszton Gal the Small Farmers’ Party became less and 
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less a peasant party. At the beginning of the war the number of its dep- 
uties in Parliament was very much smaller than in the days of Gal. Further- 
more, agricultural workers’ trade unions did not exist. The Peasant League 
which was formed during the war was founded with the approval of the 
Government, and was led by Ferenc Nagy. The Government hoped through 
this League to bring the peasants into political life on the side of the Govern- 
ment. The idea was to make the Peasant League a Government-sponsored 
association in which the peasants would have various social amenities which 
they did not have before, and thus to popularize the Government with the 
peasants. However, in practice the League was used by the ‘Village Ex- 
plorers” and their radical friends to spread Left Wing ideas, to such an 
extent that the Government became alarmed. Consequently, in 1943 the 
Minister of Health, Keresztes-Fischer, although in general a man of liberal 
tendencies and pro-Ally, intervened and insisted on Nagy being dismissed 
from the Peasant League and limited its freedom of action. So the attempt 
to give the peasants political rights was a failure. 

The activities of the Poles in Hungary were very largely directed against 
the Soviet Union. Probably the Hungarian Government was not averse 
to causing trouble between the Allies by giving facilities to the Polish 
Government. 

He thought that the decision of the socialists to fight the elections on 
a common list with the communists might in fact have cost them votes, 
though this was only a matter of speculation, in the absence of concrete 
evidence. 


Mr. VyvyAN PEEL asked what the actual physical control by the 
Russians amounted to in these satellite countries, especially in Hungary. 
For instance, did the Russians control the police? 


Major SETON-WATSON replied that they were occupied countries 
because they were defeated enemies and treated as such. He did not know 
the number of Soviet troops in the countries but thought it was considerable. 
The Red Army did not bring very much of its supplies from Russia and 
the army lived off the land. Consequently, the burden of these armies 
was very heavy in Hungary and Roumania, in Bulgaria perhaps not so 
heavy. He did not know whether Russia controlled the police. The com- 
munists were certainly very firmly entrenched in the political police. It 
did not necessarily follow that the Communist Parties took orders from 
Russia, because the communists were people who believed that the Rus- 
sians were right, and therefore were capable of acting in a way which would 
please the Russians without the Russians having told them to do so. 


Str GEOFFREY MANDER said that he had gathered that the speaker 
did not think the policy of free elections favoured by the British and Ameri- 
cans was practicable for a number of years. What were the present very 
curious relations which seemed to exist between Groza and King Michael? 


Major SETON-WaTSON replied that it was true that free elections 
had practically never taken place in these countries. An election was held 
in Roumania in 1928 which he thought was a free election, when Maniu 
won with an overwhelming majority, and there was an election in 1931 in 
Bulgaria which was relatively free. As for elections in the present situation, 
there was general agreement that the Budapest municipal elections had 
been free. 
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lt was rather important to notice the difference between the Hungarian 
Small Farmers’ Party and the Roumanian National Peasant Party. They 
had very much the same ideas and political outlook: the difference in their 
policies was largely due to the difference in views of their leaders. Maniu 
was a very obstinate man, with an extremely rigid outlook, unwilling to 
accept compromise on any important issues with other political groups. 
The Hungarian Small Farmers’ leaders had shown themselves more con- 
structive and were supple. 

As to relations between Groza and King Michael, the situation was that 
the King had asked the Allied Powers to assist him in obtaining a more 
representative government in Roumania, and considered the question as 
being still under review until the Allied Powers had given an answer. Mean- 
while the King refused to recognize the Groza Government or have dealings 
with it. The situation was what one might call ‘‘fluid.’””’ Groza was the 
son of an Orthodox Roumanian priest from Transylvania, and had been a 
Minister in two Conservative Governments after the last war. He was 
very much hated by the Right in Roumania, because they regarded him as 
a traitor to his class. He had been brought up with a traditional nation- 
alist outlook, and was a relatively wealthy man, He had gone over to the 
Left late in life, and from intellectual conviction. The Right for this reason 
dislike him more than ordinary working-class communists, and were organ- 
izing a special campaign of personal calumny against him. 


Miss FREDA Waite asked how far the Russian Armies had gone with 
the industrial stripping of occupied countries, and whether it would make 
it difficult or impossible to start farming again. 


Major SEtToN-Watson replied that he had never seen any reliable 
statement of the total quantity of material removed. He thought it had 
increased difficulties as petrol equipment had been removed from Roumania, 
and industrial equipment from Budapest; in Bulgaria it was much less as 
the country was less industrialized. He thought the removal of equipment 
would be likely to create hostility to the Russians among the people who 
would otherwise have supported them. 


Major J. R. Wraicut thought that the taking away of machinery 
might be regarded to some extent as a return of machinery removed from 
Russia in the first place. Referring to the question of the peasants being 
unwilling to produce the surplus required, he said that while the efforts of 
the Government must theoretically be directed towards persuading the 
peasants to produce that surplus, at the present time, when the country 
was paying reparations to Russia and the Russian Armies were living off 
the land, he believed that the Hungarian Government was in fact making 
very little effort in this respect. The dropping of the Jurcsek Plan, which 
was—whatever else was said about it and its ultimate motives—at least an 
efficient system of agricultural collection, appeared to confirm this. 


MajoR SETON-WATSON agreed with this, but repeated the fundamental 
problem; if the Russians did not requisition, they could not feed their troops; 
on the other hand if the Governments could not get industry going they would 
have great difficulty in obtaining from the peasants the food for the workers 
to make the products. This was a vicious circle and for the moment it 
appeared likely to continue. 















































THE DANUBIAN SATELLITES 


PROFESSOR W. J. RosE, speaking of controls, said that in all Soviet- 
occupied countries the key position of Minister of the Interior was occupied 
by communists. That might throw light on the difficulties of control 
of the countries. 


Major SETON-WATSON said this was true of Roumania and Bulgaria 
but not of Hungary where the Minister of the Interior, Erdei, was not a 
communist. From what he knew of Erdei and his friends of the National 
Peasant Party he would say that they were fairly independent. However, 
the real control lay less in the Ministry of the Interior than in the Political 
Police, which might in certain circumstances be run independently of the 
Minister. He understood that the communists had strong influence in the 
Political Police of all three Danubian countries, but could give no details. 








SOME OF THE PROBLEMS FACING 
PERSIA 


A. K.S. LAMBTON 


TuE problems facing Persia at the present day may be broadly divided 
into those which concern her relations with foreign Powers, notably Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., and those which concern her internal affairs. 
These are not, however, two separate sets of problems, but are closely related 
to one another: many of Persia’s internal problemscannot be solved until 
the problem of her relations with foreign Powers and in particular Russia 
have been solved, while at the same time her relations with foreign Powers 
are affected by the failure to solve internal problems. To put it more 
plainly internal chaos and disorder give a pretext, however flimsy, for inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Persia by foreign Powers. The background 
of Persia’s relations with Great Britain and Russia, and it is to that aspect 
of Persia’s foreign relations to which I shall confine myself in this paper, 
is formed by the nineteenth and twentieth century Anglo-Russian rivalry 
in Asia and the repeated attempts of Persia to play off one against the 
other; and a traditional belief that Persia suffers more when these two 
Powers agree than when they are rivals. Rivalry between them, it is argued 
may, and often has, caused loss and inconvenience to Persia, but when these 
two Powers agree over Persia her very integrity and independence may be 
vitally injured. The 1907 agreement, for example, was considered to be 
incompatible with Persian independence. This rivalry of the two Great 
Powers in Persia has led to a split in internal politics between those who 
look to Russia and those who look to Great Britain. Such a state of affairs 
in which Persia, divided against herself, has been holding an uneasy position 
between two Great Powers, has greatly aggravated the political and social 
insecurity which is, and probably has been for centuries, one of the main 
features of Persian social and political life. In parenthesis, I might say 
that it is against this background that Persia’s inclination both in 1914 
and in 1939 to look to Germany should be considered. 

The basis for Persian relations with Great Britain and Russia since the 
beginning of 1942 is the Tripartite Treaty! concluded in January of that 
year. By this treaty Great Britain and Russia undertook jointly and sever- 
ally “‘to respect the territorial integrity, and sovereignty and the political 
independence of Iran” (Article 1) and ‘‘to defend Iran by all means at their 
command from all aggression”’ (Article 3). Persia undertook to co-operate 
with the allied Powers in every way possible in order to enable them to 
fulfil this undertaking and to give the Allies, for certain military purposes, 


1Treaty of Alliance between the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union and Iran, C'md. 
6335, H. M. Stationery Office, 1942. 
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the unrestricted right to use, maintain and guard and, in case of military 
necessity, control all the means of communication through Persia, to assist 
in obtaining material and recruiting labour and to establish a censorship. 
The allied Powers were permitted to maintain on Persian territory land, 
sea and air forces, but their presence was not to constitute a military occu- 
pation. The allied forces were to be withdrawn from Persian territory not 
later than six months after all hostilities between the allied Powers and 
Germany and her associates had ceased. The allied Powers undertook not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Persia and they undertook jointly ‘‘to 
use their best endeavours to safeguard the economic existence of the Persian 
people against the privation and difficulties’ resulting from the war. 
The date by which all allied forces must have evacuated the country has 
been reckoned by the Persian Government to be March 2, 1946, and this 
date has been accepted by the other two signatories of the treaty. 

At the time this treaty was signed, I think the Persian people considered 
all too lightly that their war-time difficulties would be solved by the mere 
signature of a treaty, and had little or no conception of the sacrifice and 
effort needed if they were to succeed in preventing both their political and 
their economic life from being disrupted by the war which, it must be ad- 
mitted, few of them considered as any direct concern of theirs. On the 
other hand the Allies, perhaps, did not clearly realize or make sufficient 
allowance for the very real difficulties which the invasion and virtual occu- 
pation of Persia by the British forces in the south and the Russian forces 
in the north, and its division into two virtually separate zones, involved. 
In any case the implementation of the treaty, while it achieved its main 
purpose, namely the sending of supplies to Russia, was, nevertheless, dis- 
appointing to both sides. The Persians believe, and not entirely without 
justification, that at best the treaty operated to the benefit of the other 
two signatories, while their country was in fact occupied, and that at worst 
a large part of their country has thereby been virtually handed over to 
Russia. In any case, be that as it may, their freedom of action has been 
limited by the interference of the political officers and advisers of the occupy- 
ing forces, and areas have been virtually sealed off from the rest of the country, 
the Central Government prevented from administering them and the freedom 
of movement of goods and persons prohibited. 

Supplies to Russia were sent via the Trans-Iranian Railway, its organ- 
ization for this purpose being taken over by British personnel up to and 
including Tehran and by Russian personnel north of Tehran. Its carrying 
capacity was vastly increased, and a branch line from Ahwaz to Khurram- 
shahr was built. In the summer and autumn of 1943 the British handed 
over the administration of the railway to American personnel, who, with a 
very much larger staff, were able to increase still further the tonnage carried. 
Civilian traffic, which had never been large, was reduced to a minimum. 
In addition to the railway, roads were also used to send supplies to Russia. 
Some 4,000 miles of roads were built or repaired and maintained by British 
engineers, and many thousands of Persian labourers employed in this work. 

7 
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Road transport, moreover, in the early period was virtually monopolized 
by hiring by the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation for the transport 
of supplies to Russia. This seriously affected the economic life of the country, 
particularly in so far as the collection and distribution of foodstuffs was 
concerned. Towards the end of 1943 and 1944 the importation of lorries 
under lease lend somewhat eased the situation. Port installations mean- 
while were extended and improved and aerodromes built. Although the 
Trans-Iranian Railway and the roads from the Persian Gulf via Azerbaijan 
and to the Caspian ports were the main supply routes, material was also 
sent from India via Meshed. The Nohkundi railway was extended to 
Zahidan.' ; 

To finance the activities outlined above large amounts of local currency 
were required. On May 26, 1942, a financial agreement was signed. By 
this agreement the British Government undertook to take all steps within 
its power, consistent with the exigencies of the general war situation, to 
ensure the sale and flow of essential supplies to Iran. The Persian Govern- 
ment undertook to take the necessary steps to make available an adequate 
supply of Persian currency to finance all commercial and financial trans- 
actions between the sterling area on the one hand and Persia on the other. 
Buying and selling rates in rials for sterling were fixed at not less than 128 
rs. to £1 sterling. The sterling and dollar balances standing to the credit 
of the Persian Government by this agreement were to be kept in the accounts 
in Great Britain and the United States of the authorized banks in Iran, 40 
per cent of the sterling balances standing to the credit of the Persian Govern- 
ment as of June 30, 1942, were to be convertible into gold. At the end of 
each succeeding six months 40 per cent of the amount by which the sterling 
balances standing to the credit of the Persian Government were greater 
than the balances established at the previous half-year, after deducting 
the cost of the gold thereafter purchased, was also convertible into gold. 
By an amendment to the agreement this percentage was later raised to 60 
per cent and the six-monthly periods were reduced to quarterly periods. 
The Persian Government undertook not to use during the war any gold thus 
acquired for commercial or financial transactions with any country other 
than a country within the sterling area or Canada or the United States. 
It also undertook to use the sterling balance standing to its credit only for 
making payments within the sterling area. The agreement is to terminate 
on the withdrawal from Iran of the British forces in accordance with the 
Tripartite Treaty. 

It was not long after the entry of the Allies into Persia that inflationary 
tendencies, due primarily to the heavy expenditures in rials by the Allies 
without any corresponding increase in supplies available to the public, and 
aggravated by the Persian Government’s failure to take any effective anti- 


1Negotiations for the settlement with the Persian Government of the railway accounts 
for the transport of supplies to Russia by Great Britain are still in progress. Separate 
negotiations are also in progress concerning the transfer by Great Britain to the Persian 
Government of assets arising from allied construction work during the War. 
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inflation measures, became serious. The following figures will give some 
indication of this: at the outbreak of the war in 1939 the note circulation 
was 935.93 million rials. By January 1942 it was 3,193.24 millions and by 
December 1942, 6,150.75 millions. The cost of living index in January 1943 
was 614 and the wholesale price index 554. By December 1943 these were 
1,076 and 665 respectively. Various measures were adopted to stem this 
inflationary tendency but they were at best palliatives. Gold was sold 
by the allied authorities as from June 1943, the proceeds being used to 
finance the needs of the British military authorities and from September 
1943 the proceeds were put at the disposal of the American authorities. 
Silver was also sold to India from the currency reserve, this to be replaced 
by gold. 

The imperative need to save shipping space had, meanwhile, led to the 
setting up of the Middle East Supply Centre and in March 1942 its activities 
were extended to Persia. Imports were confined to a minimum of essential 
goods and were supplied only against import licences, while steps were taken 
to stimulate local production in co-operation with the Persian authorities. 
In its early days the functions of the Middle East Supply Centre were in- 
evitably somewhat restrictive, the great difficulty of ascertaining existing 
stocks and of assessing basic industrial requirements required time and, 
during this period, it was sometimes difficult to obtain the stringent justi- 
fication necessary for the establishment of an accurate quota. Accurate 
quotas were however gradually established and that the tonnage budgeted 
for was not altogether insignificant may be judged by the fact that for 
the first half of the year 1943 a total of 71,000 tons of goods was allocated 
to Persia. Further, the internal production of numerous substances was 
augmented; among these substances should be noted lead, chromium com- 
pounds, antimony sulphide and metal-electrolytic copper and telephone 
wire, sulphur, sulphuric and nitric acids, borax, soda ash, refractory materi- 
als, alum and coal. The limiting factors in nearly every case were cost of 
production and transport. The responsibility for the importation, distri- 
bution and control of road transport—material in vitally short supply— 
was vested in the Road Transport Board which was set up in the spring 
of 1942 with Persian, American and British representatives. It was in this 
field that the most acute shortage was felt. 

Food, though primarily an internal problem, was of close concern to the 
Allies, because a shortage or famine was bound to cause unrest and to inter- 
fere with the despatch of supplies to Russia. In 1942 the grain situation 
became serious. This was due to a variety of causes. First the adminis- 
tration failed to collect what grain there was; its inability to do so was in 
part due to the fact that the writ of the Central Government by this time 
no longer ran through the country. Further the absence of adequate trans- 
port facilities made collection more difficult than it otherwise would have 
been. Moreover, Russian interference diminished the normal flow of grain 
and other foodstuffs from the northern and more productive provinces and, 
at times, even prevented it altogether. Further, higher prices prevailed 
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in some of the neighbouring territories which encouraged smuggling, frontier 
control having virtually broken down after the invasion in 1941. The pre- 
vailing insecurity had, moreover, led to a failure to collect the harvest of 
1941 to the full and to effect the normal sowings for 1942. Lastly hoarding, 
induced no doubt largely by the desire to benefit from starvation prices, 
but partly by the prevailing feeling of uncertainty asto the future, was prac- 
tised on a considerable scale. Various measures were taken to alleviate 
the situation. An American food adviser was appointed in the summer of 
1942 and a Ministry of Food was set up. A number of British Liaison 
Officers were appointed to co-operate with the Persian officials in order to 
ascertain the quantity of surplus grain and to prevent hoarding and smug- 
gling. The Russians meanwhile informed the Persian Government that 
they needed 5,000 tons of wheat, 15,000 tons of barley and 30,000 tons of 
rice from the northern provinces. On December 4, 1942, the British and 
American ministers and the Persian Ministry of Foreign Affairs signed a 
food agreement by which unavoidable deficiencies for 1943 were to be 
made good by imports. Meanwhile a failure in the Tehran bread supply 
in December was made good by the advance of stocks from British military 
sources. In 1943 the food situation, while not attaining the gravity which 
it reached in 1942 was far from satisfactory. Difficulties in the collection and 
hoarding continued and the north still contributed no wheat for the ‘deficit 
areas.’’ The shortage was however alleviated by the supply of 25,000 tons 
of bread grains by Great Britain and the United States and by shipments 
of wheat up to 25,000 tons from Russia for Tehran to offset the 50,000 tons 
of cereals purchased by the Soviet authorities in other parts. British military 
transport was also used to bring 10,000 tons of grain from the west to rail- 
heads. In 1944 a good harvest combined with better methods of collection 
to enable the authorities to establish a reserve of grain unprecedented, 
it is believed, in Persian history. The normal flow of food-stuffs, wheat, 
rice, poultry, dairy produce and meat for the Russian occupied areas, 
however, continued to be interfered with and this isan important factor 
in causing high prices. 

Under Riza Shah the authority of the Central Government was esta- 
blished throughout the country and the process of centralization was carried 
out, perhaps, to excess. If this policy was to continue to be effective once 
the strong hand at the top had been removed, an honest and capable civil 
service had to be built up. This had not yet been done and after the abdi- 
cation of Riza Shah administrative chaos very soon set in. In this situation 
Persia had recourse to American advisers. The appointment of a food 
adviser has already been mentioned. A military mission was appointed 
in July 1942, as also were advisers to the police and the gendarmerie shortly 
afterwards; finally in November it was decided to set up a financial mission 
under Dr. Millspaugh, who had performed valuable services in reorganizing 
the finances of Persia in the early years after the last war. Dr. Millspaugh 
took up his duties in February 1943. Hopes of his success ran high, but 
it was not realized that success could only be achieved as the result of un- 
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remitting labour, a spirit of compromise and a readiness to submit to sacrifices 
on the part of the population in general. Dr. Millspaugh felt that he would 
have no prospect of success unless he were granted executive as well as 
purely financial powers. In May 1943, accordingly, he was granted additional 
powers to control imports and exports, prices and distribution, and was 
empowered to fix rents and control wages on all public works and services. 
In the execution of these powers, however, Dr. Millspaugh met with veiled 
opposition and difficulties on all sides which virtually prevented effective 
action on his part. First, landowners, merchants, speculators and the 
possessing classes in general opposed Dr. Millspaugh with all the means 


‘in their power, since he threatened to attack their vested interests and to 


cause the incidence of taxation to fall more heavily on them. It was with this 
purpose in view that an income tax bill was passed in the teeth of opposition 
by the majlis in May 1943; in fact, the collection of this tax and taxation 
in general in the absence of an efficient and relatively well paid administra- 
tion and of any measure of public spirit, presented almost insuperable 
difficulties. It was never put into effective operation and, after the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Millspaugh, a new bill was passed lowering the rate. Secondly, 
Dr. Millspaugh encountered very strong opposition from military and court 
circles because he wished to bring the army budget under the control of the 
Ministry of Finance. Thirdly, he received insufficient co-operation in the 
discharge of his duties from the Russian officials who prevented freedom 
of action and movement on the part of government officials in the zone which 
they occupied. Moreover, their permission for the import of goods and the 
sale of these and of other goods which were lying in the northern customs 
offices at the time of occupation, thereby circumventing the regulations 
drawn up by Dr. Millspaugh, did not make his task any easier. 

When Dr. Millspaugh’s assumption of his duties was not followed by 
any fall in the cost of living and an immediate improvement in the distri- 
bution of goods, criticism of his work soon became widespread and the flames 
were fanned by the various interested parties. It must, however, be admitted 
that the Government monopolies of sugar, tea, cotton piece goods and 
drugs failed to operate with conspicuous success. Rationed goods were 
not distributed satisfactorily in Tehran, let alone in the provincial dis- 
tricts. Dr. Millspaugh complained of lack of co-operation on the part of 
the Persian authorities, and when in the summer of 1944 it was proposed 
to deprive him of his economic, as distinguished from his financial powers, 
he resigned. This resignation he withdrew by agreement with the Govern- 
ment, and three months later wrote to the Prime Minister, with a copy to 
the press, stating that all possible measures had been taken for the distribu- 
tion of imported goods, prices were falling; monopoly goods were being 
distributed actively and strictly; commodities were being brought out of 
the warehouses; thé road transport department was making satisfactory 
progress; government stocks of grain were the greatest in Persian history 
and grain collection was being carried out successfully. Further, no recip- 
rocal agreements with any foreign Government detrimental to Persia were 
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contemplated; revenue had increased, and a decrease in expenditure was 
expected. Both the majlis and the press, however, maintained that the 
achievements claimed as the work of the mission were to a great extent 
the result of the course of the war. Some weeks later it was again proposed 
to deprive Dr. Millspaugh of his ecomonic powers while leaving him the 
financial powers originally given. Unable to accept this proposal, Dr. 
Millspaugh resigned towards the end of the summer of 1944. 

Problems of security, while in essence internal problems, were, like food, 
of interest to the Allies in so far as they were concerned that the supply 
route to Russia should not be interrupted. Further, although the Allies 
had undertaken not to interfere in the internal affairs of the country, their 
presence in the country and special war considerations could not but limit 
the freedom of action of the Persian Government. The problems of security 
which confronted the Central Government in the early years after the in- 
vasion were mainly concerned with the tribal areas. One of the main 
achievements of Riza Shah had been the establishment of security through- 
out Persia and the disarming and, to some extent, the settling of the tribes. 
That he did not solve the tribal problem, but merely drove it underground, 
seems clear. Immediately after the invasion in 1941 and the disintegration 
of the army, the tribal problem re-emerged and shortly became acute. The 
tribal leaders, some of whom had returned to their tribal areas from Tehran 
and elsewhere, where they had been living in exile during the latter years 
of Riza Shah’s reign, began to demand the return of the lands of which 
they had been deprived by Riza Shah; in some cases they seized these by 
force and preyed upon the settled villages on the edges of the tribal areas 
and threatened allied lines of communication. The Government, moreover, 
preoccupied with problems in the capital, treated the tribal problem all 
too lightly. It refused time and again to meet the challenge, and with each 
succeeding refusal the problem became more acute, and more difficult of 
ultimate settlement. It may be that, with the army in the state it was, there 
was little encouragement to the Government to take a firm line; on the 
other hand, if their policy was one of conciliation they showed little tendency 
to investigate and redress the tribal grievances. It is true that in March 
1943 a commission was set up in the Ministry of Justice to deal with the 
just claims of the tribesmen and render justice to them, but little effort has 
been made to settle the claims expeditiously. In the south, with the failure 
of the Government to treat the tribal problem seriously, Nasir Qashqa’i, 
who had returned to his tribe after the abdication, succeeded gradually in 
rallying to his support the Qashqa’i tribe and in virtually throwing off the 
control of the Central Government. Taxes were withheld, and the offici- 
als of the Central Government were either expelled or impotent to carry 
out their duties. During 1943 German agents were harboured by the Qash- 
qa'is. These were eventually captured or handed over to the allied author- 
ities. With the growth in prestige of Nasir Qashqa’i, the neighbouring 
tribes also tended to fall under his influence. 

In the Bakhtiari country, although the authority of the Central Govern- 
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ment was reduced to nought and taxes withheld and settled villages sub- 
jected to the extortionate demands of the local khans, no leader of outstanding 
personality and no marked tendency to tribal unity emerged. Eventually 
the Government called upon the most influential of the Bakhtiari khans, 
Murtaza Quli Kahn, son of Samsam as-Saltana, to undertake the governor- 
ship of Bakhtiari. The absence of any marked tendency towards tribal unity 
was also to be observed in Kurdistan. Nevertheless the different groups 
have been an embarrassment to the Government. Moreover the situation 
among the Kurdish tribes is complicated by the attitude of the Russian 
military authorities in Azerbaijan. There is talk of an autonomous Kurdi- 
stan and in Western Azerbaijan the Kurds have successfully defied the 
authority of the Central Government, their virtual throwing off of its allegi- 
ance having been facilitated by the fact that the Russian authorities dis- 
armed the gendarmerie and police in that area at the time of the occupation 
and have since consistently refused permission to the Central Government 
to send reinforcements to Western Azerbaijan to maintain order. In their re- 
cent note to the Soviet Government, the Persian Government makes charges 
against them of activities among the Kurds. In any case, Russian treatment 
of the civil officials, inspired, one is almost tempted to think, by a desire 
to deprive the Central Government of prestige and authority, cannot but 
have encouraged the Kurds in their intransigeance. In the tribal areas 
of Khurasan and Baluchistan the tribal problem does not appear to have 
reared its head in such an acute form and tribal intransigeance has been 
confined to occasional robbery and raiding; the Shahsavan, too, have been 
relatively quiet. 

Since the latter part of 1944, growing Russian interference in the internal 
affairs of the country has caused security and public order, not only in the 
tribal areas, but throughout the area in which Russian military forces are 
to be found to become a problem. In the Caspian provinces disturbances 
of the peace have been fomented by the tuda party, more or less openly sup- 
ported by the local Russian officials, while the Persians have been prevented 
by the Russian military authorities from sending reinforcements to their 
security forces in those provinces to restore order. When disorders broke 
out in Shahi and other towns in the Caspian provinces in the summer of 
1945, gendarmes sent from Tehran to reinforce the local gendarmerie, which 
was already below strength, were turned back by the Russian forces at 
Firuzhuh and had to remain at Jaban some sixty miles north-east of Tehran. 
Since then a perhaps even more flagrant instance of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the country has taken place: disturbances, amounting 
apparently to a rising against the Central Government having broken out 
in Azerbaijan, two battalions of troops were sent by the Central Government 
to restore order. These were stopped at Qazvin by the Russian military 
forces in that town (Qazvin, I might recall in parenthesis, has been occupied 
by the Russians since 1941, although it was not included in either of the 
areas which, it was agreed, were to be occupied by the Allies under the 
Tripartite Treaty). Radio Moscow, meanwhile, has been expressing 
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sympathy for the insurgents. This refusal of the Russian authorities to 
permit the free circulation of Persian security forces in the areas under their 
control is only one aspect of their interference in the internal affairs of 
Persia.1_ Almost equally effective in dislocating Government machinery 
has been their attitude towards the civil officials in the area which they 
occupy. In practice only such officials as were subservient to the Russian 
authorities have been able to hold office in those areas. Since December 
1944 the number of cases of Government officials—to say nothing of private 
individuals—who have been virtually deported from Azerbaijan and the 
Caspian provinces because they have refused ‘‘to play the Russian game” 
is not inconsiderable. When I left Persia at the end of September 1945 
there was not a senior official left in Azerbaijan. The Governor-General 
had been recalled by the Government because of undue subservience to 
the Russian authorities and no successor had been appointed because no 
one in whom the Government had confidence was acceptable to the Russians. 
The head of the municipality of Tabriz had been recalled for a similar reason, 
while the officer commanding the local division and the Governor of Tabriz 
had been forced to leave by the Russians. In this way by disarming the 
security forces, preventing their freedom of movement and that of the Gov- 
ernment officials, and by preventing the movement of food-stuffs to other 
parts of Persia, the administration has been virtually paralysed. 

In the British occupied area life has continued at a more normal tempo, 
but even there questions of security inevitably led to certain limitations 
on the authority of the Government, and at times, even, to not inconsider- 
able interference in internal affairs by perhaps over-zealous political officers. 
But once the military importance of Persia asa supply route to Russia ceased 
to be an important factor in the situation such limitations on Persian sov- 
ereignty disappeared. 

As already mentioned Persia undertook under the Tripartite Treaty to 
aid the Allies to establish a censorship in Persia. This censorship, the pur- 
pose of which was presumably the suppression of news which would be of 
military value to the enemy, was used by Russia to the detriment of Persia 
and largely prevented any knowledge of Russian acts of aggression against 
Persia’s political independence getting out to the world. It would not, I 
think, be an exaggeration to say that it was at first hoped that these acts 
were not directly inspired by Russian policy but were rather to be excused 


1Since writing the above, the situation in Azerbaijan has become even more critical. 
The ranks of the Democrat Party—an offshoot of the tuda party in Azerbaijan—consisting 
in the beginning of less than 200 persons have been swelled by immigrants and others. 
Elections, which in the circumstances can hardly be regarded as free, have taken place 
and an autonomous State declared, ihe ring being held for the autonomists by the Russians, 
who in the name of non-interference in the internal affairs of Persia are preventing the 
Central Government from exercising authority in the areas under their occupation. A 
proposal made by the United States to the effect that the country should be evacuated 
by all foreign troops by January 1, 1946 had already been rejected by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, who, however, declared their intention of evacuating the country by the date stipu- 
lated under the Tripartite Treaty. 
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and overlooked because of the war situation and that as the war drew toa 
successful conclusion Russian pressure would decrease. Unfortunately 
the course of events proved the opposite to be the case. It was not till the 
oil crisis occurred towards the end of 1944 that news began to get out to the 
world and even then the censorship in Tehran prevented the despatch of 
messages stating the Persian case—in fact a message sent by the Persian 
Government to its representatives abroad was stopped by a member of the 
Russian censorship. 

It is perhaps worthwhile recalling briefly the course of the oil crisis. 
In March 1944 representatives of the Shell and Standard Oil Companies and 
later the Sinclair Oil Company came to Persia and applied for oil concessions 
in various parts of Persia. The proposals made were considered unsatis- 
factory and rejected. The Persian Government then decided to obtain 
the advice of experts in order to draw up a draft contract so that if necessary 
the Government could enter into negotiations on this basis with companies 
demanding concessions in the future. Accordingly the services of two 
Americans, Messrs. Curtis and Hoover, were obtained to report upon the 
oil resources of the country. On September 2, 1944, at a Cabinet meeting 
a decision was taken that the grant of oil concessions should be deferred 
to the post-war period on the grounds that Persia, as long as there were 
foreign troops in the country, was not a free agent and secondly the post- 
war situation of the world was not yet clearly apparent. On September 6 
a telegram was received by the Persian Government from their represent- 
ative in Moscow to the effect that M. Kavtaradze, the Assistant Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, wished to come to Persia to discuss affairs connected 
with the Khurian Oil Concession, a concession which had been granted in 
December 1925 but never ratified by the majlis. He arrived on September 
13 and although he was aware of the Persian Government’s decision not 
to grant oil concessions, made a demand for an oil concession exploratory 
right for an unspecified area comprising almost the whole of North Persia 
which was to be granted for five years, and thereafter an oil concession for 
an area covering well over two-thirds of that area. The terms of the con- 
cession were to be discussed after the Persian Government had agreed to 
the grant of the concession. M. Kavtaradze was told of the decision of the 
Government not to grant any oil concessions during the war. Then the 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs held a press conference (October 
24, 1944) in which he stated that the answer of the Persian Government was 
unsatisfactory and that Russian public opinion considered that M. Sa’id’s 
Government,’ by taking such a stand, had strained relations between 
the two countries. He further said that the relations of the Soviet 
Government with the Persian people were friendly but that any sort of 
contact or collaboration between the Soviet representatives and the Govern- 
ment of M. Sa’id was impossible. A violent campaign against the Govern- 
ment thereupon started in the papers belonging to and connected with 
the tuda party. The majority of the majlis meanwhile rallied to the support 
of the Government in its decision over the oil question. Pressure continued 
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to be exerted upon the head of the Government and on November 9 the 
Prime Minister, in spite of the fact that he had a majority in the maijlis, 
resigned in the hope that the Russian representatives would be prepared 
to resume contact with his successor. A new Government was formed but 
this did not lead to any material change in Russo-Persian relations. On 
December 2, Dr. Mussaddiq submitted a bill to the majlis which was passed 
with the procedure of double urgency. 

The terms of the bill were as follows: Article 1—In respect of oil conces- 
sions no Prime Minister, Ministers, Acting Ministers or Under Secretaries 
have the right to enter into conversations having official or legal effect with 
any official or unofficial representative of neighbouring Governments, or other 
Governments, or with representatives of oil companies or other persons; nor 
have they the right to sign any agreement connected with oil. Article 2—The 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet may discuss the sale of oil or the manner 
in which the Persian Government is to exploit and control Persia’s oil depos- 
its, but must inform the majlis of these conversations. Article 3—Offenders 
against articles (1) and (2) will be sentenced to solitary confinement for 
a period of from three to eight years, and permanently dismissed from govern- 
ment service. The passing of this bill, however, did not close the oil question. 
On December 8, M. Kavtaradze at a reception given to a number of deputies 
stated: (i) that the action of the majlis in passing the bill preventing con- 
versations about concessions must be considered a mistake; (ii) this mis- 
take was committed as a result of the pressure exercised by the enemies of 
Perso-Soviet friendship such as Sa’id, Sayyid Zia and others; (iii) the rati- 
fication of this bill was inconsistent with the existence of foreign concessions 
in Persia; (iv) the Soviet Government is confident that the majlis will 
correct this mistake. On the following day he left for Moscow. 

The campaign in the twda press and those connected with the tuda party 
meanwhile continued with unabated violence against the Government and 
the ruling classes, who were described as “‘fascist reactionaries’? and the 
tools of the forces of “international reaction and imperialism.”’ Rahbar, 
moreover, the official organ of the twda party, declared that Northern Iran 
was a security zone for Russia. Demonstrations in the northern provinces, 
the spotaneity of which would seem highly questionable were staged—in- 
deed the railway which was run by the Russian authorities in those areas 
was used to transport ‘‘demonstrators”’ free, while in Maragha, for instance, 
peasants were collected from the surrounding villages and told that if they 
went into town with oil tins they would be given a free issue of kerosene. 
Meanwhile a steady stream of exiles, officials and others who refused to 
support the demand for an oil concession began to reach Tehran from the 
Caspian provinces and Azerbaijan, having been expelled on the orders of 
or under pressure exerted by the Russian authorities. 

It is unnecessary to follow up the history of this demand for an oil con- 
cession any further. Whatever lay behind the demand, the methods used 
to endeavour to secure an affirmative answer could not but increase mater- 
ially the state of anxiety and uncertainty. Further although the demand 
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for an oil concession was not persisted in when it was seen that the Persian 
Government and people were determined to resist such a demand, and that 
the United States and Great Britain considered that the Persian Government 
was within its rights in doing so, it was not long before renewed Russian 
pressure and intimidation on the Persian Government and deputies began 
to be exerted directly and indirectly. 

I have already referred to the refusal to allow Persian troops to proceed 
to the Caspian provinces to restore order in the summer of 1945. Sadr at 
this time was Prime Minister and he refused to be intimidated by the Russians, 
who attacked him, as they had attacked Sa’id, on Radio Moscow, accusing 
him also of being an imperialist and a fascist reactionary. What was, perhaps, 
of vital importance was that Sadr managed publicity on the whole not too 
badly and some news got out to the world of the Persian situation. This 
was, of course, inconvenient for the Russians and great efforts were made 
to vilify Sadr. 

Meanwhile in the provinces under the Russian occupation a campaign 
of disorder and terrorism was being carried out by the ¢uda party and inter- 
ference by the Russian military and consular authorities in the internal 
affairs of the country in the Russian zone became more open. In Maragha, 
for example, one Kabira, a Government official, was arrested by the Persian 
authorities for subversive propaganda. The Russian military commander 
went immediately to the Governor and demanded with threats the release 
of Kabira. The general atmosphere of tension meanwhile spread to Tehran 
and Khurasan and there seems to have been some sort of coup planned by a 
group of relatively minor officers in co-operation with the tuda party. News 
of this reached the Government in time and a number of officers in Tehran 
were arrested, and also some of the leaders of the workers’ union and the 
tuda party who were inciting the people to violence against the Government. 
At the saime time in Khurasan a number of officers deserted with their arms, 
were let through the Russian posts in Bujnurd, where ordinarily no Persian 
soldiers or gendarmes are allowed to pass, joined some Turkomans and 
marched on Shahi to join those who were defying the Central Government 
there. In Tehran order and control was maintained by the Central Govern- 
ment, but in the Caspian provinces and Azarbaijan its hands were virtually 
tied by the refusal of the Russians to allow reinforcements to be sent. 

The campaign against Sadr meanwhile increased in intensity and it was 
rumoured that the main obstacle to good Russo-Persian relations was Sadr 
and his ‘‘reactionary fascist’’ clique, and that if he resigned Russian pressure 
would cease. Various elements in the country were disposed to believe this 
and other groups, with a certain irresponsibility, which is an all too com- 
mon feature in Persian political life, intrigued or continued to intrigue against 
the Government. Eventually Sadr resigned and was succeeded by a weaker 
man in the person of Hakimi. Recent events, however, have shown only 
too clearly that Russian pressure instead of decreasing has increased: it is 
the Prime Minister and politician who is prepared to say ‘‘no’’ to them and 
to dare to put Persia’s case to the world who is described as a ‘‘fascist’’ and 
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“reactionary,” not the real reactionary, of whom, often enough, Russia 
makes use in Persia. 

From what | have already said it will be clear that any weakness in the 
internal fabric of the country was likely to be aggravated by Persia’s posi- 
tion during the war. For a brief period after the abdication a wave of 
optimism swept over the country. It was generally assumed that with the 
disappearance of Riza Shah constitutional democracy would automatically 
replace the hated dictatorship. Needless to say this did not happen. There 
was a complete failure to realize that democracy required a certain degree 
of political maturity, a readiness to give and take and a sense of responsibility 
among all citizins and particularly among Government servants. More- 
over, some twenty years of ruthless dictatorship had deprived the people 
of any habit of co-operation which they may have had and of all possibility 
of effective social action. Consequently they were ill-prepared to bear the 
responsibilities suddenly thrust upon them. There was much talk of liquid- 
ating the so-called agents of the Riza Shah régime, but this proved imprac- 
tical. First such power as there was remained in their hands and, secondly, 
which was more important, there was no group with the necessary habit 
of co-operation or with the necessary experience to step forward and take 
their place. As a consequence the administration was largely staffed as 
before but the strong guiding hand at the top was removed. Not unnatural- 
ly a large measure of chaos resulted. 

Riza Shah, while his régime was in all but name a totalitarian régime, 
had preserved the outward forms of constitutional government. The national 
assembly elected by universal male suffrage for a period of two years had 
remained in existence and held elections thoughout his reign, although its 
sole duty had in fact been to pass without question such legislation as the 
Shah decided. At the time of the allied invasion in 1941 the elections for 
the 13th majlis were in progress. There was some discussion as to whether 
fresh elections should not be held but, as a result of various considerations 
they were allowed to stand. The 13th majlis showed itself obstructive to 
reform and co-operation with the Allies, though such legislation as was neces- 
sary to further the war effort was in the long run in all cases put through. In 
1943 the term of the 13th majlis expired and elections were held for the 
14th majlis. Much money was spent and efforts made by different quarters, 
in some cases with success, to influence the elections. Owing to a somewhat 
cumbrous electoral law, the elections tend to drag over a relatively long 
period of time and it was particularly in those constituencies in the Russian 
zone where elections were held late that flagrant instances of interference by 
the Russians took place: notably in the election of one Lankarani for Ardabil. 
His opponents were exiled from the area by the Russians and other candi- 
dates forced to withdraw their candidature. 

The results of the elections for the 14th majlis, nevertheless, showed 
that a large proportion of the deputies of the 13th majlis had been re-elected, 
with a leavening of younger and “‘leftist” elements who, however, did not 
turn out to have any greater sense of public service than their older col- 
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leagues. The elections, having been carried out largely on a personal 
basis and the subsequent groupings in the majlis, with one exception, 
being personal and not party groupings, the 14th majlis turned out to be, 
if anything, even more disunited than its predecessor. The deputies, 
in general, appeared to have little consideration for the interests of the 
country, their actions being guided primarily by their own private 
interests. As long as the Government fulfilled their personal demands 
they supported it, but such support, being based on the gratification 
of (often illegal) requests for personal favours, was clearly unstable. 
The Government’s possibility for action, since it could rely neither on 
loyal support from the majlis nor on an efficient and honest civil service 
and was often uncertain of support from other internal quarters, was 
limited. At the same time it should, perhaps, also be mentioned that the 
lack of unity of purpose prevailing in the majlis also prevailed in the 
majority of cases, in the Government and other spheres of the national life. 
Political parties during the reign of Riza Shah had been forbidden. 
After the abdication there was, not unnaturally, a reaction: parties sprang 
up like mushrooms. Their published programmes show a surprising 
similarity. The basis of these associations is, in the majority of cases, the 
gratification of personal ambitions, and consequently in their disintegration 
and regrouping they show a remarkable fluidity. The published programmes 
of all, or almost all, of these parties show ‘‘leftist’’ tendencies, and there 
seems reason to suppose that this tendency represents an inclination to 
march with world trends rather than any political conviction. Only two 
parties have any marked party organization, namely the tuda party and 
the iradayi milli. The former was formed in 1941 soon after the abdication, 
the latter was not formally opened until 1945. The tuda party is popularly 
supposed to be communist and to be inspired and supported by the Russian 
authorities. In fact its published programme is moderate and its leaders 
have been at pains in public to deny the charge of communism. Its official 
organ Rahbar, on the other hand, shows clear traces of communist ideology 
and openly incites the workers and intellectuals to unite against what it 
pleases to term ‘international reaction and imperialism.”” Violent attacks 
during the oil crisis and the Greek crisis were made on British policy in 
Persia and in the world in general. As for the widespread belief that the 
tuda party is supported by the Russian authorities, the activities especially 
in recent weeks, of both the party and the Russian authorities have been 
such as to prevent any impartial observer dismissing this belief lightly. 
The name of a “democrat” party has recently been mentioned in the 
papers. This party is of recent formation. After the oil crisis, during which 
the tuda party openly advocated the Russian point of view, the party lost 
face, especially in Azerbaijan. Soon after this the democrat party first began 
to be heard of, and strangely enough those persons who were the moving 
spirits in this party were either members or ex-members of the tuda party 
or persons who had worked in close collaboration with them. It is therefore 
not altogether surprising that the Persian public were inclined to suppose 
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that this party was an offshoot of the tuda. The methods of the tuda party 
in the Caspian provinces and Azerbaijan have shown in recent months an 
increasing tendency towards hooliganism, and there seems good reason to 
suppose that their ranks have been swelled by non-Persian elements, Ar- 
menians and Caucasians. The Secretary General of the iradayi milli party, 
which is the only other party with some party organization, is Sayyid Zia 
ud-Din Tabataba’i, who returned to Persia in the latter part of 1943 from 
Palestine where he had been living in exile during the reign of Riza Shah. 
On his return he was elected deputy for Yazd in the 14th majlis and began to 
gather around himself the nucleusofa party. The programme of the party 
also proposes a large measure of social reform. In the same way that the 
tuda party are supposed by the public to be under the Russian direction, so 
is Sayyid Zia commonly believed to be under British direction. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the grounds upon which this belief rest are flimsy 
in the extreme. It is not for me to discuss British policy in Persia, but in 
so far as Great Britain has guaranteed the independence and integrity of 
Persia, it seems clear that she must look favourably upon any national 
elements which work for the well-being and independence of the country. 
In any case, this popular belief that Sayyid Zia is supported by the British 
is seduluosly fanned by Moscow—and also by certain internal quarters, 
the fact of the matter being that Sayyid Zia has played a conspicuous part 
in Persian resistance to Russian pressure. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
Great Britain and Russia are Allies and that they have jointly and severally 
guaranteed the independence of Persia, the many-years-old split in internal 
affairs between those who look to Russia and those who look to Great Britain 
continues; further it must be said that the Russians have done very little 
to remove the popular conception that British and Russian policy in Persia 
is mutually oppposed. 

The press was tightly controlled and limited under RizaShah. Because 
of the censorship it enjoyed very little popularity or credence. After the 
abdication there was a reaction. Newspapers, like political parties, enjoyed 
a mushroom growth and popularity. Unfortunately, the editors of news- 
papers, in general, showed a deplorable lack of responsibility. The sup- 
pression of all criticism, constructive or otherwise, during the dictatorship 
was replaced by a flood of criticism, not to say abuse, of all and sundry. 
Newspapers, as other organizations, became in general means for the grati- 
fication of personal ambitions and a weapon for attacks on one’s enemies. 
The venality of the press was only equalled by that of the political classes 
who were ready to use the press to achieve their own illicit aims. While 
constructive criticism is indisputably a necessity if constitutional democratic 
government is to work, the licence and irresponsibility of the Persian Press 
could not but make the already difficult task of the Government more 
difficult. 

Another element making for instability in the position of the Govern- 
ment was the tendency to draw the court into political intrigue. During 
the previous régime Riza Shah and the court had been all powerful. Natur- 
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ally enough on the change of régime there were still persons who sought to 
draw the court into the vortex of political intrigue. Moreover, in the absence 
of an efficient civil service and well-developed political parties, it was diffi- 
cult for the court to remain outside local politics. Further, it seems that 
there was a fundamental difference of opinion between the Government 
and the court over the question of the army. Constitutionally the Minister 
of War was responsible to the Cabinet and the majlis. In practice, under 
Riza Shah, he had been subject to the Shah, and it proved difficult to re- 
establish the constitutional principle. During the Cabinet of Qawam 
as-Saltana there was a minor struggle for power between the Government 
and the army supported by the court, which, although not resulting by any 
means in a clear victory for the Government, did something toestablish a 
measure of authority, which has since maintained to a greater or lesser 
degree. Another cause for dissension between the court and the adminis- 
tration was the question of the civil list and Dr. Millspaugh’s desire to 
obtain from the Shah the money transferred to him under his father’s deed 
of abdication. 

The army under Riza Shah had enjoyed a privileged position, which 
certain elements among the officers had abused. Army administration 
at the time of the invasion had proved itself unequal to the tasks of modern 
war and many units had virtually disintegrated. These events had been 
a great blow to the national vanity in general and left much resentment 
among the military classes. In the interests of internal security the reform- 
ation of an efficient army seemed desirable. But, asin the case of the admin- 
istration the only tools at hand were the army asit existed. This was both 
hated by the public for the abuses it had committed during the Riza Shah 
régime and discredited in their eyes for its performance at the time of the 
invasion. Further, it was divided internally into factions and its confidence 
in its own ability severely shaken. As stated above, an American military 
mission was engaged in the hope it would bring about reform. Actually 
the possibility of effective action by the advisory mission was limited by 
the fact that adequate powers were never given to it and various interested 
parties blocked its actions. Similarly, the efforts of the American advisers 
as regards the police and gendarmerie which had also been, all but in name, 
under the direct control of the ex-Shah, were stultified by lack of executive 
power. 

From the foregoing, it will be realized that Persia has a variety of prob- 
lems to solve. It will also be clear that first and foremost must come a 
clarification of her relations with Russia. Of the more purely internal 
problems some are largely the result of war conditions and will, it is hoped, 
in a large measure lose their urgency as conditions return to normal. In 
this class are the tendency to inflation, high prices, though these are largly 
due to Russian policy in preventing the normal flood of food-stuffs in the 
country, a shortage of certain imported goods, and stagnation in the export 
trade. At the present time, the tendency to inflation still presents an urgent 
problem. The absence of any effective system of price control, rationing 
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and distribution has resulted in a very considerable rise in the cost of living 
though present prices are slightly below the peak period; this rise in the 
cost of living has in turn, since it has not been accompanied by an equivalent 
rise in wages, borne very heavily on the lower and middle classes and above 
all on government servants. This has brought in its wake certain other 
evils such as an increase in bribery and corruption, which again, in turn, 
presses most heavily on those least able to bear it, and widespread discon- 
tent. Unless the Government can assure its servants of a reasonable and 
living wage it cannot expect satisfactory service. Similarly unless it can 
create conditions in which the masses can achieve a minimum standard of 
life it cannot hope to hold the country together in times of crisis. 

As a contrast to the vast mass of the people who live in abject poverty, 
there is a relatively small class of rich landowners and merchants. To these 
have been added small numbers of contractors who have made enormous 
profits during the war. The problem of reducing the gulf between the rich, 
small though they may be in actual numbers, and the poor is a task to which 
any Government having forethought and care for the future well-being and 
harmony of society in Persia must turn its attention urgently. Whether a 
Government and majlis drawn almost entirely from the minority can devote 
itself to such a task is a matter of doubt, but there is no doubt as to the 
dangers which will threaten the national existence of Persia if the present 
situation is allowed to continue. 

Another problem requiring attention is the anachronism between rural 
and urban Persia. Thisisnonew problem resulting from the war, but seems 
rather to be the result of the sudden and partial intrusion of the ethics of 
the modern industrial world in the realm of medieval society. While the 
social values of society are predominantly urban values, the majority of 
the population is a rural population and the wealth of the country (excluding 
oil) is largely agricultural and pastoral. Consequently it is of great impor- 
tance for the well-being of the country for a balance to be achieved between 
rural and urban life. At present the lot of the peasant is far from satis- 
factory. In some parts of the country revision is needed in the system of 
land tenure, but mere revision of this will not in any way solve the problem. 
In the first place the peasant has had no greater practice in co-operation 
than any other section of the population and the mere re-division of the 
land will not solve rural and agricultural problems, such as the provision 
of health and educational facilities and rural amenities, and the fostering 
of projects for water conservation, soil preservation, afforestation, etc. The 
peasant, broadly speaking, is often ignorant, apathetic and ridden with 
disease; the landowner is often greedy, short-sighted, ignorant and totally 
lacking in public spirit, while the Government officials are often venal and 
oppressive. Consequently it is not easy to see from where the inspiration 
for reform is to come. In any case little inclination to grapple with these 
problems has been shown, and it is useless to hazard a guess as to the way 
in which they will be solved. 

Another aspect, and not the least important one, of the rural problem 
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is the problem of the tribes, which occupy about one fifth of the country 
and form, perhaps, one sixth of the population. How this element is to be 
incorporated into the modern State except by a dictator is a problem yet 
to be solved. Riza Shah attempted to solve the tribal problem by disarming 
and settling the tribes. That he did not solve the problem, but merely drove 
it underground has already been pointed out. The policy adopted by him, 
while admirable in aim, was executed with a good deal of brutality, with 
insufficient care in choosing the areas in which the tribes were to be 
settled, and without adequate provision for health and educational services. 
The result has been in certain areas, a high increase in the incidence of dis- 
ease among the settled or semi-settled tribes, and in all probability, a decrease 
in the wealth of the country in so far as cattle and milk products are con- 
cerned. Here again no forecast can be made how the Government will tackle 
the re-emergence of the tribal problem: up to the present such a solution 
as has been found has been by default and not according to the wishes of 
the Central Government. It is quite clear that on the one hand the existence 
of armed tribal groups able to resist the authority of the Central Government 
and to withhold taxation is incompatible with the existence of a modern 
democratic State. On the other hand, it is equally clear that an ill-consid- 
ered settling of the tribes deprives the country not only of a reserve of much 
needed man-power but also of national wealth. Hence it would seem that 
any plan which settles the tribes but does not provide adequate health and 
educational facilities is unsatisfactory. The provision of such facilities is an 
urgent need, not only in tribal districts but, broadly speaking, throughout 
the country. 

In the political field Persia has a long way to go and many problems 
to solve before she can consider herself a constitutional democracy in any- 
thing but name. Constitutional parliamentary government was set up in 
1906. Almost before its inception it met with considerable difficulties, 
some internal and others the result of the world situation. With the rise 
to power of Riza Pahlavi in the nineteen-twenties Persia fell under a dicta- 
torship, one might even say a totalitarian régime. This has been succeeded 
by an oligarchy, the most important single element in which is the maijlis. 
The party system has not developed to any extent nor is the executive free 
from interference by the legislature, secure of its position or fortified by 
any tradition of public service. In such a situation it is obvious that both 
the court and the military will be drawn into the vortex of political intrigue. 
One of the most important political problems before the country is to remove 
the former from the field of day to day politics so that it may form a point 
around which national unity may crystallize, and to establish the supremacy 
of the civil authority over the military, without which no Government can 
hope to enjoy a stable position. Here again there is little sign of any 
solution being sought with determination. 

Another political or social problem which is at the root of many of Persia’s 
internal difficulties is the lack of balance between society and the State. 
The gulf between these two goes back many centuries, but the lack of balance 
which is so apparent today is largely a legacy of the régime of Riza Shah. 

8 
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Under Riza Shah the State was all in all and left no room for voluntary co- 
operation. As an eminent writer of political science has pointed out “the 
variety of man, with his many purposes and his different methods, must 
flow in more than one channel if it is to flow at all.”! In Persia, in spite of 
the material improvement achieved, this flow was stopped under Riza Shah. 
It has not yet begun again: this is not a hopeful sign for the future well- 
being of the political and social life of the country. On what lines this will 
develop in future must depend largely on Persia’s relations with the Great 
Powers, especially Russia. If she is left, in accordance with the Atlantic 
Charter, to choose her own Government and to develop her own national 
life as she pleases, it would not be surprising, although deplorable, if she 
once more turned to dictatorship, in spite of the bitter memories of the 
régime of Riza Shah. Twice a parliamentary régime has failed to hold 
society together on a basis of mutual self-accommodation; first in the period 
1906-21 when the situation was complicated first by the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry and then by the war of 1914-18 and, secondly, from 1941 onwards 
when the situation was also complicated by a world war and by the presence 
in Persia of the forces first of two, and then of three, Great Powers. In 
either case parliamentary and democratic government is associated in the 
minds of the people with periods of disorders and, in the latter case, to some 
extent with national shame and humiliation also. Consequently it would 
not be surprising, if the Government having failed to solve its war-time 
problems, there should be a tendency to close the ranks; inspired by an 
idea of menaced national unity and humiliated national personality the 
nation might well resolve to attempt to vindicate itself. In such a mood 
any difference of opinion, or conflicting parties and struggles between them, 
would appear as treason to the cause of national unity and be ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

In broad outline these are some of the factors in the background to the 
Persian situation and an indication of the problems which the country has 
to face. She finds herself in an uneasy position: faced with the task of 
piecing together her national life after the breaking up of the Riza Shah 
régime and the dislocation of her national life brought about by the war, she 
has shown no clear appreciation either of her deficiencies or of what she 
wants to be, nor has she had recourse, though it might be admitted 
that this in the circumstances is hardly surprising, to any standard more 
stable than that of momentary exigency. She has refused to answer the 
challenge before her or to decide whether she will choose the method of 
evolution or of revolution. But to refuse to make a decision is to allow the 
matter to go by default and decisions by default are seldom satisfactory 
to the country concerned. Thus, oppressed by the dead weight of the past, 
of her own shortcomings and the tradition and apparent continuance of 
Anglo-Russian rivalry and Russian imperial ambitions in the country, she 
faces the future without confidence either in her own ability or in the stabil- 
ity of her independence. 


1Sir Ernest Barker, Reflections on Government, p. 28. 
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GENERAL 


War AND History. By B. H. Sumner. 1945. (Edinburgh, London: Oliver and 

Boyd. 7%" X 5”. 28 pp. 1s.) 

THis pamphlet, which contains Professor Sumner’s Inaugural Lecture at the 
University of Edinburgh and a paper read before the Royal Historical Society, shows 
how much Edinburgh has lost and Oxford gained by his election as Warden of All 
Souls. The first part is devoted to reflections on the nature of war and its effect on 
human society. This is a tremendous subject on which a whole library of books has 
been written. It is, as Professor Sumner indicates, one for the sociologist rather than 
the historian. But the conclusion to which he is attracted is that war, though part 
of the problem of evil, is not an inevitable result of human nature but something which 
is derived from the structure of society and which can be prevented by changes in that 
structure. On the truth of this hypothesis may well depend not only the future of 
civilization but of the very globe on which we dwell. 

In the second part of the pamphlet, the method of writing the history of war is 
dealt with in some very suggestive pages. Professor Sumner pleads for a general 
history of war of which, perhaps, Professor Renouvin’s text-book of the First World 
War' is the best example in recent times. He draws attention to the lack of facilities 
for the study of war in our universities. There is, for example, to the disgrace of our 
generation, no Chair of Naval History. In the concluding pages he gives a short but 
most illuminating analysis of the Marxian attitude towards war. In short, these 
papers deserve not only to be read but to be reflected upon. Students will find in 
them most valuable signposts for the direction of their activities and citizens of all 
kinds both warning and encouragement. 

SIKH 


SoME POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE Atomic Boms. By E. L. Woodward. A 
public lecture delivered in the University of Oxford. 1945. (London and To- 
ronto: Geofirey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 8%4"" X54”. 22 pp. 
2s. 25 cents.) 

It is perhaps true, and probably unavoidable that Professor Woodward’s tenta- 
tive suggestions for the practical treatment of the problem with which he deals are 
more disputable than the arguments with which he disposes of the ‘four clear-cut 
types of answer” (p. 11) generally given to the question of controlling this latest 
addition to the horrors of war. The first two of these—that no control is possible, or 
that there should be control by a single Power—indeed, hardly need detailed refu- 
tation, since the first is a conclusion of despair, and the second commands no public 
support. The third—a World Government—though theoretically popular in certain 
circles, can hardly provide a practical soiution within any foreseeable period; more- 
over, as Professor Woodward remarks, “when it comes, it may turn out to be a gross 
and fearful tyranny” (p. 12). Less likely to find general acceptance, perhaps, is the 
author’s rejection of control by a specific international organization, such as the 
Security Council of the United Nations. Yet all the more because this suggestion 
seems at present to hold the field, the weighty arguments adduced against it in this 
pamphlet deserve the closest consideration. 

Professor Woodward’s own solution is a pact whereby any Power using this 
frightful weapon without the unanimous approval of the Security Council will be 


1Pierre Renouvin, La Crise Europeenne et la Grande Guerre, 1904-1918 (Paris, 1934). 
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subjected to the immediate retaliation of the members of the association. Our past 
experience of such an automatic sanction is hardly encouraging, particularly when, 
ex hypothesi, the aggressor will already have applied the intimidation inherent in the 
use of his weapon. While the prevailing tendency seems to be to try to confine the 
possession and manufacture of atomic bombs to as few Powers as possible, Professor 
Woodward assumes, and even hopes, that they will be open to all, since this may give 
to Powers of middle rank an importance in world affairs which they have up to now 
been progressively losing; this, he holds, may well create the best conditions for the 
enforcement of such a collective security as he envisages. 

But this pamphlet is less concerned to discover a remedy than to emphasize, in 
the light of history, the gravity of the peril. Modern urban civilization—we are 
warned—may revert, without the physical means of recovery to “‘something like the 
culture of the late bronze age” (p. 8). Moreover, apart from such a catastrophe as 
the actual use of the invention in war may bring, Professor Woodward makes a valu- 
able, though less obvious, point in the terrifying influence it may have on the future 
of political liberty, owing to the enormous increase in the power of the State over its 
citizens which is involved in State control of this source of energy, whether used for 
destructive or for peaceful and beneficent ends. 


G. M. GatHorRNE-HARDY 


Tue Basis oF LasTING Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. 1945. (New 

York: D. Van Nostrand. 74%" X5%". 44 pp. $1.00.) 

Tuis little book contains seven proposals for the improvement of the Charter of 
the United Nations, one suggestion for a change in American procedure which, if 
carried out, would partially remedy a feature of the American Constitution which has 
hitherto made it difficult for the United States to participate effectively in any inter- 
national organization, and one useful plea that before the form of the international 
machinery is finally settled we should know what it is expected to do. 

The book was written before the San Francisco Conference had met, and so rapid 
has been the march of events that, although only six months have passed since it was 
published, it is already largely out of date. Its proposals for international co-operation 
in peace-time—the establishment of a World Committee to safeguard the rights of 
the individual, provision for the periodic revision of treaties that are felt to be onerous, 
and the division into regions of the United Nations organization—are not only still 
relevant but even more urgent as the result of the recent developments since they were 
first made. But the whole subject of collective security will need drastic reconsider- 
ation. The discovery and use of the atomic weapon have made the creation of an 
effective International Protecting Agency a matter of life or death for the nations of 
the world. But the type of collective security embodied either in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations or the Charter of the United Nations will no longer serve. A 
new and more effective instrument must be devised. The authors of this book have 
nothing to offer for the conditions which have developed since their book was written. 
On all others it is worthy of careful study. 


LYTTON 


Tue ATLANTIC CHARTER. New Worlds for Old. By Professor Julius Stone, D.C.L., 
S.J.D. First published 1943. 1945. (Sydney: Current Book Distributors. 
™” x 434". 96 pp. np.) 

Tuis booklet by the Challis Professor of International Law at Sydney University 
reprints, with a new introduction, parts of a book published in July 1943. Its chief 
content, beside a general survey, is a study of the Charter’s bearing on problems of 
South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific. Professor Stone holds that, whilst the 
Charter has important meaning for those regions, it falls substantially short of answer- 
ing their main problems in the peace settlement. He writes with a liberal outlook, 
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e.g., as to colonial trusteeship and economic discrimination against Japan: and the 
booklet will be useful as a reminder of aspirations which found expression in a perilous 
hour but which are liable to be submerged now. But the essay, a pioneer one in 1943, 
is too summary and not profound enough to be of much help in 1945 in thinking out 
the outstanding problems, especially where Europe is concerned. For instance, as 
regards the ‘‘no aggrandizement” formula, Professor Stone wrote that “its major 
significance in Europe is in the economic field, where it may be taken as a challenge 
to the Nazi principles of Lebensraum and economic autarchy.” If territorial problems 
of the European settlement looked as simple as that in 1943, they certainly do not look 
so now. For, as Professor Stone recognized in the Pacific area, the general principles 
of “‘no aggrandizement” (and of respect for ‘‘the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned” where applicable) are traversed by claims based on strategic anxieties 
and other grounds. Faced by what is now being done (by unilateral action) in Pome- 
rania and the Baltic States, and by what is claimed in the Rhineland, should we try 
to stand fast on the letter of the Charter? Or should we denounce the Charter as 
having been an assurance that has served its war-time purpose, or as a guide that has 
proved impracticable? Actually Mr. Bevin and the other Foreign Ministers will go 
to neither extreme; they will have to act in a world in which enormous destructive 
powers are under the control of sovereign nation-States, and in which no trusted 
supra-national authority, directly controlling preponderant power, yet exists; and so 
they will have to accept, whether reluctantly or cynically, some derogations, under 
some conditions, from the Chartered principles. What sort of derogations? Under 
what conditions? To contribute to the answering of such questions is likely to prove 
the most effective way of sustaining a genuine concern for the progressive application 
of the Charter’s principles. So too with ‘“‘access on equal terms’’ to trade, and the 
Mutual Aid Agreements’ formula about ‘‘elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment”: there is work to be done under the Anglo-American Agreement in ad- 
justing such generalizations to a situation in which much of the world’s trade will 
certainly remain planned, not “‘free,”’ canalized not fully multilateral. 

The text of the Charter printed in the appendix, with reference ‘‘U.S. No. 3 


(1941) Cmd.6321” differs verbally in a number of points from the official text published 
in England. 


W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 


Wor _p PoLicinG AND THE ConstTiTUTION. By James Grafton Rogers. Preface by 
Leland M. Goodrich. 1945. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. America 
Looks Ahead Series, No. 11. 7144” * 51%’. 123 pp. 25 cents.) 

THE Charter of the United Nations provides that the Security Council may take 
action by air, sea or land forces to maintain international peace and security. 
Members of the United Nations bind themselves to provide the Security Council at 
its request with armed assistance. These provisions were taken from the Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan, and have given rise in the United States to intense discussion regarding 
the power which the American representative on the Security Council may have to 
commit the United States to enforcement action. This raises the question of the 
extent of the President’s power under the Constitution to direct the use of the armed 
force of the United States in the absence of special Congressional authorization. 
This work is a survey of the constitutional practice of the United States as regards 
authorization of the employment of its armed forces. The author—a former Assistant 
Secretary of State—points out that the Executive has used force abroad at least a 
hundred times to accomplish national purposes without reference to Congress. The 
constitutional position, and the author’s conclusions regarding the question under 
examination, are very conveniently summarized in the last five pages. 


V.L. K. 
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PIONEERS IN WorLD OrpER. An American Appraisal of The League of Nations. 
Edited by Harriet Eager Davis. Foreword by Raymond D. Fosdick. 1945. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 834” X5%"’. x +272 pp. $2.75.) 

Tuis is an excellent study of the successes and failures of the League of Nations 
by a group of noted American authorities. The book loses nothing, and in some ways, 
indeed, it gains by having been written before the framing of the San Francisco 
Charter and the launching of the atomic bomb. Its principal findings may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

i. The League failed through no fault of its organization but because we and the other 
Great Powers did not give adequate and honest support. 

2. If collective security was an unobtainable ideal in 1919 it is in 1945 a stark necessity. 
3. Though the League failed to safeguard peace, its achievements were considerable 


in the field of international organization and administration and from these achievements 
the United Nations Organizations will benefit. 


This latter point is driven home by chapters upon the World Court (Manley O. 
Hudson), International Civil Service (F. G. Boudrean), the International Labour 
Organization (Carter Goodrich), Control and Special Areas (Sarah Wambaugh), 
Dependent Peoples and Mandates (Huntington Gilchrist), World Economics (H. F. 
Grady), International Double Taxation (Mitchell B. Carroll), Standardizing World 
Statistics (E. Dana Dwand), Dangerous Drugs (Herbert L. May), International 
Health Work (F. G. Boudrean), Refugees (James G. McDonald), Social Problems 
(Elsa Castendyck), and the League of Minds (Malcolm W. Davis). 

The introductory and general chapters are by Arthur Sweetser and Professor 
James T. Shotwell. These constitute, as might be expected, a masterly little study 
of the work of the League of Nations and the lessons flowing from it. Like the rest 
of the book they are written primarily for Americans, but they contain much that 
others also must mark and digest if our share in the United Nations Organization is 
to be effective. The Great Powers merely ‘‘played at peace’ at Geneva. Now they 
must work wholeheartedly for peace. There must be an almost complete revolution 
in the philosophy of governments and peoples. 

Another effective contribution comes from Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan on Dis- 
armament. It justifies the framers of the United Nations Charter in laying less stress 
upon the limitation of armaments than did the framers of the Treaty of Versailles. 


A. WILLERT 


A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. By Vladimir D. 
Pastuhov. Preface by George A. Finch, Director of the Division of International 
Law. 1945. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Studies in the Administration of Inter- 
national Law and Organization No. 4. 814’ x 51%”. xi + 275 pp. Biblio. $2.50. 
15s.) 

Tuis study analyses the experience gained since the Peace Conference of Paris 
in 1919 in the technical organization of international conferences. Though stress is 
laid on the experience of the League of Nations Assembly and Council, the working 
of the International Labour Conferences and the International Conferences of Am- 
erican States is also studied, and an effort has been made to bring the study up to 
date by additional references to the Hot Springs Conference on Food and Agriculture 
and the Council of U.N.R.R.A. 

Students of political life have often reason to observe that the functional signifi- 
cance of a constitutional practice differs markedly from that suggested by superficial 
observation. This consideration has to be kept in mind in the study of international 
organization. It may be illustrated by reference to Mr. Pastuhov’s comment on the 
use of two working languages: ‘The translation of speeches affords to the conferees 
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an opportunity to think over what has been said and to prepare answers. In a diplo- 
matic gathering it is important that after a controversial statement, time should be 
given to the conferees for cooling off.” 

Mr. Pastuhov advocates a codification of rules for the organization and procedure 
of conferences. It is permissible to doubt whether any formal codification will be 
achieved. But Mr. Pastuhov’s work itself constitutes a considerable influence in the 
direction of uniformity of practice. Since its completion several conferences have 
been held—in San Francisco, Quebec and London. Within the framework of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies, common methods of organization, common 
rules of procedure, and common practices are in process of development. It may be 
hoped that Mr. Pastuhov will in due time be able to extend his analysis to the structure 
of the new international organs which are now in process of creation. 


Vebok. 


PATTERNS OF PEACEMAKING. By David Thomson, Ernest Meyer and Arthur Briggs. 
1945. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 834’ x 5%”. viii + 399 pp. 
Biblio. 21s.) 

THIS composite work is an analysis of what may be called the structural aspects 
of peace-making. It makes no attempt to discuss the interests or policies or demands 
of particular Powers, but deals with technical matters such as the ‘‘time and setting”’ 
of peace conferences, as well as with the organizational framework into which any 
settlement may be expected to fall. The authors trace in the past millenium four 
“historical patterns” of world order: the mediaeval unity of Christendom, the balance 
of power established by the peace of Westphalia, the concert of Europe which emerged 
from the Congress of Vienna, and the League of Nations created at Versailles. The 
scheme, like any other that might be elaborated, is not beyond criticism. What unity 
existed in the Middle Ages was not a political system in the modern sense; the ‘‘balance 
of power” is a continuing factor through all periods rather than the peculiar character- 
istic of one; and the main difference between the concert of Europe and the League 
of Nations is that the former was confined to Great Powers. The lines between the 
four ‘‘possible patterns of peace” which the authors descry in the future are also some- 
what blurred, but suggest clearly the different methods of approach which are likely 
to be tried or advocated in different quarters. A useful section of the book is the 
analysis of different trends of opinion in Great Britain (‘‘Utopians,”’ ‘“‘semi-Utopians,”’ 
“drifters” and “‘realists’’), and the changes that have come over it with the progress 
of the war: also some of the most important official documents down to and including 
the Crimea declaration of February 1945 are printed in an appendix. 


E, H. Carr 


BACKGROUNDS OF ConFLICT. Ideas and Forms in World Politics. By Kurt London. 

1945. (New York: Macmillan. 814” x 534”. ix + 503 pp. $5.00.) 

THE object of this book is to provide a survey of the conflicting political phi- 
losophies exemplified in the leading States of the contemporary world. Its interpre- 
tations do not aim at novelty, but, in a field which has so often been illuminated by 
the dazzling but fitful light of journalism, the merits of a sober academic treatment 
which attempts to relate the ideological movements of the present day to their his- 
torical and theoretic sources are the more evident. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to Germany, Italy, Japan and Russia. It provides competent and sound 
surveys of Nazism and fascism, on lines which are now generally accepted. The 
chapters on Japan leave us less satisfied, but if the author has not been altogether 
successful here, he is not the first to have been defeated in the attempt to state the 
essentials of Shintoism, Emperor-worship and Bushido in terms comprehensible to 
the Western mind. The study of Soviet ideas and practice is perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the book. The author balances a frank statement of the divergencies 
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of Russian ideas and institutions from those accepted by the Western democracies 
against a recognition of the humanistic ideals which are common to both. He rightly 
emphasizes the fundamental cleavage between the Nazi or fascist philosophy of life 
and the communist. The former was based on a Machiavellian distrust of human 
nature; because it believed that man was fundamentally bad, it appealed so extensive- 
ly to bad motives. Communism, even if it has adopted the methods of the police- 
State, is based on faith in human nature. Mr. London’s treatment of the British and 
American political systems is intentionally brief and says little of weaknesses in the 
present realization of democracy. The value of the book is increased by well-arranged 
and selective bibliographies. On the field which it covers it is the most useful hand- 
book with which we are acquainted. 
ALFRED COBBAN 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN WorLpb. An Essay in the Social Philosophy of 
University Education. By Arnold S. Nash, M.Sc. (Chem.), M.A., M.Sc. (Econ). 
Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr. 1945. (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 834" X 534”. 223 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book questions the dogmas of individualistic “liberal rationalism’ (that 
human knowledge is entirely ‘‘objective’’ and always increasing to the benefit of 
humanity, etc.) which Mr. Nash, a scientist turned theologian and much influenced 
by Reinhold Niebuhr, considers too dominant in our universities. He would substi- 
tute a synthesis of ‘biblical’ theology and a more self-critical science, and promises 
some more practical proposals in a sequel. This book is mainly diagnosis, and is 
certainly rich in quotations from a great variety of recent sociologists and philosophers, 
especially the leaders of ‘‘ecumenical” Christianity: it includes a chapter on the fascist 
(Nazi) University and one on its Marxist counterpart—with its own ‘“‘scholasticism.” 
There is a good bibliography and index, but the book falls short of the first-rate in 
respect of lucidity and logic; yet it is highly stimulating, not least to those who believe 
that what our universities need is not so much less rationalism as more reason, and 
more integration of the studies of those who (unlike Mr. Nash) are too highly special- 
ized. ‘‘Stroecker” (twice) on p. 41 should read ‘‘Stoecker” (and might have been 
included in the index), while “‘order” p. 181, line 18, should be ‘‘other.”’ 


H. P. K1ncpon 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. By Edward Hallett Carr, Professor of International 
Politics in the University College of Wales. 1945. (London: Macmillan. 
744" <5”. vit74 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

It is impossible to do justice to this book in a short review, since every page is 
packed with arguments and reflections of the highest importance. Its theme is an 
examination of the genesis and character of modern nationalism and an enquiry into 
the solution of the formidable problems with which it has confronted the world. 
The author shows how modern nations ‘‘represent the projection on a collective national 
plane of the Renaissance spirit of adventurous and self-assertive individualism” (p. 1). 
But, of course, both the character of nations and the type of problems presented by 
their relations between themselves have by no means remained static. 

Mr. Carr picks out three stages in the modern history of international relations, 
the first beginning with the ‘gradual dissolution of the medieval unity of empire and 
church and the establishment of the national state and the national church’’ (p. 2), 
and ending with the French Revolution. The second period occupies the years 
between the Napoleonic Wars and 1914, whilst the climax of nationalism, which, in 
the author’s opinion marks its definite decadence and end, is seen in the total war of 
1914 to 1918. 

The changing character and scope of the problems induced by nationalism 
throughout these periods are fully discussed, and the evils of economic nationalism, 
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anarchic self-assertion of nations, and all the other evils with which we are now so 
painfully familiar, are traced with skill and force to the inherent viciousness of 
nationalism under modern conditions. The first obligation of the modern national 
government, as the author shows, is to its own people, and it is no use lamenting this 
fact. Yet, strangely enough, the second World War shows a revulsion in certain 
aspects from the unbridled individualistic nationalism of the preceding decades, 
since ideas over-leaped national boundaries and there were even large numbers of 
men fighting in the armies opposed to their own countries. 

Not one of the victor Powers in the second World War is nationalist in the older 
sense of the word, so what are the prospects for the future? Mr. Carr sees it not in 
any League of Nations composed of sixty or so sovereign States, but in the emergence 
of ‘‘a few great multi-national units in which power will be mainly concentrated”’ 
(p. 52), namely, the British, American, Russian, and Chinese ‘“‘civilizations” (p. 52), 
as Mr. Carr calls them. The organization of the power factors on which these groups 
will rest, and their relations to each other, are discussed, but Mr. Carr shows that 
these concentrations of power in great groups of nations must be “‘crossed with strands 
of common social and economic policy” (p. 71). 


JoHN CoATMAN 


Towarps A CHRISTIAN Democracy. By The Right Honourable Sir Stafford Cripps, 

M.P. 1945. (London: Allen & Unwin. 7%” x 5”. 90 pp. 5s.) 

WHEN one has heard a good sermon, it is more profitable to apply it to one’s 
conscience than to seek for points in it to criticize. This book is an admirable lay 
sermon, sincere, courageous, passionate, simple. It is really too simple. The 
patient, meticulous work of scholars in the last fifty years has illuminated, though, 
no doubt, it has sometimes obfuscated, the meaning of the sayings of Jesus Christ. 
Sir Stafford has not done well to neglect their help. Further, though he reproaches 
the churches for their indifference to social injustice, his own grappling with the 
problems of politics and industry in the light of Christian duty seems surprisingly 
elementary in view of the serious work of Christian laymen and theologians in recent 
years. But there is a grievous time-lag between the utterances of Church leaders, 
theological or lay, and their appreciation by the mass of those who (sometimes) 
attend Church. If Sir Stafford’s book is itself in some degree an illustration of this 
time-lag, it may none the less ‘do a power of good” should it get into the hands of 
those for whom it is intended, namely, complacent Christians, if such there be, whose 
religion is wholly directed to another world, and who have not yet seen that Christian 
discipleship must find expression in the spheres of politics and economics. 


N. MICKLEM 


Man’s Most DaNncErous Mytu. The Fallacy of Race. By Montague Francis 
Ashley-Montague. Foreword by Aldous Huxley. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. 834” x 514”. 
318 pp. Biblio. $3.25.) 

Tuts book provides a contribution to the proper understanding of what is com- 
monly called the “‘race’’ problem. No modern anthropologist will seriously deny the 
general accuracy of the scientific explanations which are given in such detail as to be 
readily understood by the inexpert. The author would abolish the word “race” 
from the anthropological as well as from the general vocabulary, and he supports his 
case by a brief recital of the relevant evidence of comparative anatomy, palaeontology 
and genetics. There still remains an old school of anthropologists which will not 
budge from the idea of the existence of three or four distinct racial groups, but even 
they will accept the very sound arguments—those of the cultural anthropologist— 
which follow. The author would substitute the description ‘‘Ethnic Groups” for 
that of race, and explains the obvious differences in social habits by the consequences 
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of a long period of development in many different areas of characterization. This 
problem of the “‘conceit of race” is one of man’s greatest social difficulties and is to be 
solved not by the biologist, but by the evidence of the cultural anthropologist being 
brought before the student, the teacher, and the politician in a systematic manner. 
He properly complains of likes and dislikes, bred of a number of prejudices, often 
being passed off in scientific verbiage. 

Although the book presents an unanswerable case against Nazi racial theories, 
some of the author’s political examples may not be considered quite correct. The 
book is written mainly for acceptance by members of the Western civilization and, 
sometimes in scathing terms, he condemns both British and American behaviour 
where different ethnic groups are concerned. He seems to overlook the many unfortu- 
nate examples of racial prejudice from which British explorers and traders have 
suffered. This “‘racial’’ disease is not confined to the Western civilization. 


F. SMITH 


THE ZrionistT MOVEMENT. By Israel Cohen. 1945. (London: Frederick Muller. 

834” * 5%". 352 pp. Mapend-papers. 12s. 6d.) 

THE JEWISH WORLD PROBLEM SOLVED. By Joseph Erdaily. 1945. (Twain Harte, 

California: published by the author. 9” x 6”. 41 pp. 50 cents.) 

Within the limits imposed by the fact that party loyalty means more to Mr. Cohen 
than historical science, this book is accurate and useful. For the general reader, indeed, it 
is perhaps the most convenient account yet written of its fascinating subject. There are 
a few errors which should be corrected in a second edition. It is surprising to find so good 
a student of the mandates system asserting that the Permanent Mandates Commission 
was composed of representatives of governments; and that the White Paper of 1939 is 
invalid by reason of the fact that it did not receive the approval of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. On second thoughts also Mr. Cohen will certainly wish to jettison the 
statements, made on the authority of another writer, that “‘there never was a substantial 
Arab population in Palestine until the middle of the nineteenth century,” and that ‘‘the 
immigration of genuine Arabs into the country began only in 1882, the very year in which 
Jewish immigration began. ~ 

Mr. Erdaily is impatient with Zionism as with every other palliative for the Jewish 
problem. His solution is that the entire Jewish population of the world, including that 
of the United States, should migrate to Rhodesia. It must be said that he does not seem 
particularly hopeful that his plan will come to fruition. But his pamphlet, considered in 
relation to the history of Zionism, does at least provoke speculation as to what might have 
developed out of an acceptance by the Zionist Organization of the British offer of territory 
in East Africa which it rejected in 1903. 

iS: 


BounDARY-MakrinGc. A Handbook for Statesmen, Treaty Editors and Boundary 
Commissioners. By Stephen B. Jones. Foreword by S. Whittemore Boggs. 
1945. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 934” X 6%". xv + 268pp. Mapsand Diagrams. 
$3.00.) 


Dr. JONEs distinguishes between four stages in the drawing of frontiers: (1) polit- 
ical decisions on the allocation of territory, (2) delimitation of the boundary in a 
treaty, (3) demarcation of the boundary on the ground, and (4) administration of 
the boundary. The first stage is not his primary concern. The procedures by which 
decisions on frontier questions are reached at international conferences, and the 
considerations which enter into such decisions, are touched on but lightly. This, 
however, need occasion no regret; for the exclusion of this aspect has enabled Dr. Jones 
to concentrate on the eminently technical problems of the delimitation and demarca- 
tion of boundaries. 

Dr. Jones has many suggestions to put forward with a view to the drawing of 
frontiers less productive of friction and more stable than in the past. He emphasizes 
the desirability of conducting investigations on the spot before the line of any frontier 
is irrevocably defined in a treaty. Boundary Commissioners, he urges, should be 
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granted the power to make or to recommend adjustments in the light of local knowl- 
edge acquired in the course of demarcation. He comments that it is desirable that 
at least some of the persons concerned in the drawing of any frontier should have 
personal experience of the whole sequence of discussions and decisions relating to that 
frontier. As an alternative, he asserts that the Boundary Commissioners should be 
thoroughly conversant with all the negotiations preceding the establishment of the 
Boundary Commission. Perhaps his most interesting suggestion is that the sampling 
techniques which have been developed for the investigation of social and economic 
problems might be used with profit in the drawing of frontiers in place of plebiscites, 
This suggestion is put forward very tentatively, and is not developed as fully as it 
deserves. 


V.L.K, 


THE JEws IN Europe, THEIR MARTYRDOM AND THEIR Future. 1945. (London: 
The Board of Deputies of British Jews. 8” X 5”. 64pp. 1s.) 

JEWs IN THE Post-War WorLp. By Max Gottschalk and A. G. Duker. Foreword 
by Leverett Saltonstall. 1945. (New York: The Dryden Press. 5%” x 81%". 
xiv + 224 pp. $3.00.) 


The first of these volumes contains an excellent summary of the appalling tragedy 
through which Jewry has passed in the years 1933-45. It is written with restraint, and 
every effort has been made to obtain reliable facts and figures. In the second volume 
more stress is laid on the preparation for a new world after the last war than on the period 
1933-45. 

Both volumes end with a discussion of post-war policy. Since both had to be pro- 
duced before the war actually ended, both deal with hopes rather than with discussions 
of what actually can be done in the situation which the ending of the war revealed in Europe. 
As such they seem pitifully optimistic in a world of disillusion and disintegration; pitifully 
reasonable in a world of unreason. They are interesting historical documents; they are 
of little help as guides. 


JAMES PARKES 


COLONIES AND INTERNATIONAL CONSCIENCE. A Report to the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau. Introduction by A. Creech Jones. 1945. (London: Fabian Publica- 
tions and Gollancz. Research Series No. 92. 8%" X 5%”. 36 pp. 1s. 3d.) 


This pamphlet gives a good deal of information in a small space that should be helpful 
to speakers and others. It describes the history of the development of the policy of the 
Labour Party towards international trusteeship of colonies in the inter-war years, leading 
up to the proposals on the subject it circulated before the San Francisco Conference, and 
the attitude of the Party towards the measures actually accepted by that Conference. 
The pamphlet also gives an account of attempts already made, both at international and 
at regional organization of colonial areas, e.g., the Mandate system, and experiments in 
regional organization in the Middle East, the Caribbean, West Africa, and the South Seas, 


A. IR. 


STRATEGIC COLONIES AND THEIR FuTURE. The problems of Hong Kong, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus. Introduction by Creech Jones, M.P. 1945. (London: Fabian 
Publications and Victor Gollancz. Fabian Research Series No. 100. 8%” x 
5%". 36 pp. Maps. 1s. 6d.) 


The title of this pamphlet is misleading. One might expect to find in it a discussion 
of the strategic significances of the four colonies in relation to the international future; but, 
as it says with regard to Cyprus, the “international and strategic claims,” which will be an 
important consideration in the future, “lie beyond the scope of the present discussion” 
(p. 36). Colonies such as these have special strategic values and may correctly be described 
as “strategic colonies.” In this pamphlet the reader will find useful accounts of their 
recent history and of their political and economic conditions, which are naturally affected 
by the presence of naval and military bases and by their geographical position; but he will 
not find an assessment of the strategic considerations which, unless international society is 
fundamentally changed, will to a great extent govern their future. 


NAS. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF TomorRROW. By H. Goetz. Foreword by R. P. Masani. 1944. 

(Allahabad: Indian Periodicals. 6” x 434’. 181 pp. Rs. 3.) 

As the author says in the Preface, this book “‘is not a blue-print for the future, 
but an analysis and interpretation of present world trends in the light of historical 
experience, with an attempt to draw certain practical conclusions from them.’ It is 
based on wide knowledge of history. In the immediate past the author sees the 
replacement of the old European system “by new commonwealths of a continental 
size and of an efficient, highly organized economic and social structure” (p. 148). 
The smaller countries he describes as the ‘‘remnants of a dying world” and believes 
that their future “lies in uniting to a Commonwealth of federated nations.” Two 
such Great Powers exist—the United States and Soviet Russia. The balance of the 
world requires a strengthened British Commonwealth to keep alive the political and 
cultural values of British civilization. That Commonwealth, allied with the other 
cultures of Europe and neighbour to the civilizations of Asia, would also, it is hoped, 
help to bring about ‘‘the synthesis of East and West,’ which the author believes to be 
a basic need of the future. 


R. A. Frost 


THE Dairy TELEGRAPH STORY OF THE WAR. Vol. 4. January-December 1944. 

Edited by David Marley. 1945. (London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7%” x 5”. 

240 pp. Illus. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

The fourth volume of the Daily Telegraph Story of the War maintains the high standard 
of those which brought the daily chronicle to the end of 1943. Not aspiring to set a pano- 
rama of global warfare in its true proportion and perspective, it is more than a diary in the 
form in which it is presented. Among the day to day events are interspersed descriptions 
of the vast and complicated apparatus of war to which are often appended eye-witnesses’ 
accounts of the catastrophic effects of its successful use by land and sea and in the air. 
The text is made easier to follow by excellent maps and many episodes are illustrated by 
first class photographs. 


H. J.C. 


PLANNING Prospects. By Professor E. G. R. Taylor. 1945. (London: Lund, 
Humphries. 534” x 834". 64 pp. 6s.) 
This pamphlet reviews in popular style many of the ideas now current when the word 
“planning” is mentioned, but does not penetrate very deeply into fundamental issues. 


A. G. B. F. 


THE WORLD IN FACTs AND FicurEs. By A.O. Pulford. 1945. (London: Pan Press 
Publications. 74%" x 534”. 64pp. Maps. 1s. 6d.) 


This booklet by the author of Odd Facts and Queer, Isn’t It? will only suit the quite 
unsophisticated reader. Neither the facts, nor the figures nor the poorly drawn maps 


are reliable. 
Bx Gis 2 


THE GOVERNING OF MEN. General Principles and Recommendations Based on 
Experience at a Japanese Relocation Camp. By Alexander H. Leighton. 1945. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 834’ X 534”. xvi + 404 pp. $3.75.) 
IN stating the purpose of this report, Dr. Leighton, by training a psychiatrist, 

places the beginning of the project with the Hon. John Collier, then Commissioner of 

Indian Affairs. ‘‘He believed that research and observation through applied psy- 

chology and social anthropology should accompany the enterprise from its beginning, 

since the problems presented by the Japanese relocation were a challenge to demo- 
cratic principles and an opportunity to gain experience and improve methods.” 

Results of research and observation, it was thought, would be used in two ways, one, 

as a source of facts and interpretations for administrators in the ten relocation centers, 

and to this end Community Analysts were finally assigned to all centers, and secondly 
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to provide more general principles which would be useful in occupied areas abroad. 
The extent to which the work of expert Community Analysts was useful to adminis- 
trators remains to be clarified in reports of the War Relocation Authority. 

The evacuation of the Japanese from the West Coast of the United States has 
been highly publicized and debated. Probably no other major enforced evacuation 
has been so well recorded. Already it is defined as a major failure in American ideals, 
although there are aspects of the program which could support claims for major 
successes. The reader should approach this study with the notion that Dr. Leighton 
and his staff are not concerned primarily with the Japanese evacuees. It is a report 
on how dislocated groups struggle.to maintain old ideals and to reconstruct some form 
of social organization. The study is a recognition of the fact that if psychiatrists are 
to fulfil one of the roles which is expected of them in modern life, then they must get 
away from clinics and mental hospitals and work with normal people who are living 
in an extended, acute crisis. Therein lies the importance of this book. 

Approximately the first half of the book deals with the relocation center at 
Poston, Arizona. In order to appreciate the importance of Part II, ‘Principles and 
Recommendations,”’ one has to read very carefully Part I, the section containing the 
descriptive material of physical conditions in Poston, the community strife among the 
evacuees, outside American public opinion, and general and local policy of the W.R.A. 
administration. Materials are of course selected by Dr. Leighton for his purposes, 
and those familiar with relocation centers, or with Poston, will find objections. None- 
theless, the selection is excellent, and Part II contains what Canadians will. want to 
consider carefully. 

New functions of government bring about strange arrangements when looked 
upon from old perspectives. What does a Department of Labour need to know about 
social work? Yet the care of 21,000 evacuated Japanese in Canada brought hundreds 
of social work problems to lawyers, clerks, and former farmers, men who have become 
civil servants and now responsible for dealing with more than gross statistics of em- 
ployment, unemployment, and strikes. But that Department need not be singled 
out for having to deal with human beings as they act in acute crisis situations. There 
are departments dealing with military men, Indians, and national groups. All civil 
servants, federal, provincial, and municipal, should read The Governing of Men. 

Psychiatrists and social scientists will quite naturally make considerable use of 
this book. It is, however, inadequate within itself, and Dr. Leighton would be the 
first to admit that. Because of having spent six months in a relocation center, the 
book is meaningful to the reviewe:. But to those who neither know the Japanese nor 
the problems of relocation centers, it is not certain that the ‘General Principles and 
Recommendations” are going to be as important as they must have looked to the 
author. We have not as yet learned how to determine the intensity of attitudes; 
we do not have control cases so as to test our principles; we are in need of better 
techniques for predicting reactions of groups under stress. How can we establish the 
frustration level for various ethnic groups or types of personalities? It might be 
noted that numerous experts associated with Japanese evacuation and relocation 
made predictions, always of a dire nature, from time to time but none of the predicted 
reactions were realized. To overcome the many deficiencies for managing groups, 
certainly the training of administrators will require more than the author has been 
able to give us in this one book. 

It is hoped that the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the United States 
may secure the services of Dr. Leighton to make at least one more report. His field 
work was completed in September, 1943. Long before V-J Day was expected, Wash- 
ington announced a schedule of closing of the relocation centers. What happened to 
the Japanese between the end of his field work and the actual closing of the camps is 
worth examining, for government policy and the reaction of the evacuees are well 
recorded and can be related to each other. It would also be a significant contribution 
to our literature if Dr. Leighton could make a study of the evacuated Japanese in 
Canada, for the two governments have followed different programs. 
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The increased awareness in Canada, particularly with respect to the Indians of 
Canada, of the importance of human population groups as national assets makes this 
report particularly timely. Indians, too, have been displaced, have been subjected 
to various public pressures as well as racial discrimination. Military operations have, 
no doubt, increased disorganization among the Eskimos. And other opportunities as 
well make possible for Canadian scholars to test and to add to the social psychological 
principles of The Governing of Men. 

Forrest E, LAVIOLETTE 


AIR 


GEOGRAPHY OF AN AiR AGE. By E. G. R. Taylor. General Editor, Harold Stannard. 
1945. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, Bombay, 
Melbourne, Capetown: Oxford University Press. Looking Forward Pamphlet 
No. 4. 7%" x 4%". 55 pp. Maps. 1s.) 

THE avowed object of these pamphlets is so to deal with basic issues as to stimulate 
thought and discussion, and there is no doubt that Professor Taylor, who never takes 
the stale and obvious path, has succeeded in achieving both these aims. She is at 
pains to show the need for emancipating ourselves from the centuries of slavery to 
the conception of the world which results from the almost universal use in schoolroom, 
office and council chamber alike, of a world map on Mercator’s projection with its 
exaggeration of all areas in high latitudes and forced exclusion of any representation 
at all of the Polar regions. We must get back to thinking of the world in its true form, 
as did the Greek philosophers and, since we cannot easily slip a globe into our pockets, 
we must use maps which permit an appreciation of great circle routes as the shortest 
distances between places. 

“. . without accessibility resources are valueless. The most important strategic 
factor is then seen as control of accessibility, while aviation presents itself as having 
revolutionized accessibility’’ (p. 52). Developing this thesis, the ‘‘nodality”’ of any 
given centre can be expressed in relation to the distance away, in flying time by direct 
route, of the great foci of population or commerce. The new importance of remote 
islands, hitherto ignored, as stepping stones in an air age is clearly demonstrated. 

In a few sentences Professor Taylor traces the development of the German school 
of Geopolitik: the English-speaking world does not yet realize how large a part this 
well-argued doctrine has played in the development of Nazi ideology and in Nazi 
education. Its danger lies in the fact that it is so nearly true—demonstrably so from 
history—that it needs to be countered by the most careful and accurate restatement 
of geographical principles. The whole basis of Japanese strategy was the control of 
an 8,000-mile line of islands, thus covering operations in the enclosed seas and the 
invasion of the mainlands behind. So little was this understood that as recently as 
1939 the United States Congress refused to fortify Guam, while Great Britain had 
concentrated on Singapore but ignored the Andamans. 

L. DupLEy Stamp 


AviaTIon. By H. E. Wimperis, C.B., C.B.E. 1945. (London, New York, Toronto: 

Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. The Home University Library, 

No. 195. 6%” X 4%". 184 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. WIMPERIS, for many years Director of Scientific Research at the Air Ministry 
in London, had during his tenure of office an unrivalled opportunity of obtaining, at 
first hand, the complete picture of the development of flying in war and in peace, as 
it occurred in his generation. Out of his great store of real knowledge he has produced 
a compendium, in miniature, of all the broader facts essential to the study of aviation 
up to date. His book is refreshing in that, unlike so many recent volumes on the 
subject, it is free from the flavour of inspired propaganda. 
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Mr. Wimperis tends to underestimate what has been going on across the Atlantic, 
particularly during the war years, e.g., such a sentence as, “If, in pre-war years, 
Britain was ahead in military aircraft, America equally led in civil types” (p. 123). 
The first B 17 or Boeing Flying Fortress was delivered to the U.S. Army Air Corps on 
August 25, 1935, while British heavy bomber squadrons were still re-equipping with 
the twin engine biplane, Heyford. Great Britain owes not a little to the pre-war 
Lockheed, which as the war Hudson helped us out in every theatre. We had nothing 
comparable to it. 

While the book is full of good meat for the airman of the fighting services, the 
pages on civil aviation will perhaps most interest the public. Here again Mr. Wim- 
peris has put the salient facts, supported by much useful data, clearly, concisely and 
in a most readable form, and his suggestions and conclusions provoke thought. 


LACHLAN MacLEAN 
LAW 


AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF THE RiGHTs OF Man. By Professor H. Lauterpacht, 
LL.D. 1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9144” x 6”. x +230 pp. 20s. $3.00.) 
Tuis is a thorough and well-argued exposition of the case for an international 

declaration of citizen rights and the establishment of an international agency for their 

protection and enforcement. The subject is one which arouses greater interest on the 
continent of Europe than in Great Britain, perhaps because citizen rights are better 
safeguarded by law in Great Britain than they are in European countries. The Charter 
of the United States, though it makes mention of human rights and freedoms in the 

preamble, does not go far enough to secure them, and Dr. Lauterpacht’s book is a 

useful guide to the ways in which the Charter could be strengthened and improved. 
No statement of human rights is likely to meet with universal approval, but 

Dr. Lauterpacht’s list of them is an attempt to steer a middle course between including 

too much or too little. It is open to two criticisms. One is the omission to provide 

for emergencies when the rights may be forfeited by abuse. The other is a confusion 
between the rights of individuals and those of political communities. Before the rights 
of communities can be enumerated it would be necessary to define the communities to 
which such rights are to be secured. For instance, paragraphs 6 and 7 of his preamble 
and articles 10 and 11 of his Bill deal with an alleged right of self-government, but 
that is not an individual right. In Europe where political development is most ad- 
vanced theright of self-government might be said to belong to the peoples of every 

State. But in Asia and Africa the case is different. In both these continents the 

individual may claim to have the same rights as an individual in Europe, but the 

rights of political communities would be more difficult to define. In India, perhaps 
the most advanced, what communities could be said to have the right of self-govern- 
ment? There is not space in this review to examine the international machinery 
proposed by Dr. Lauterpacht, but his book should be studied by all who are interested 
in the evolution of international co-operation. 

LYTTON 


War Crmes. An Attempt to Define the Issues. By Dr. Manfred Lachs, LL.M., 

D.P.Sc., LL.D. (Cracow) of the Polish Bar. 1945. London: Stevens. 834” 

x 54". viii + 108 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This monograph should prove of assistance to the international criminal lawyers 
entrusted with the trial and punishment of war crimes, more particularly as most of the 
books previously written on the subject are chiefly concerned with the complicated question 
of jurisdiction. Dr. Lachs supplies a good historical background to his main thesis that all 
war crimes are capable of exact definition and that their punishment should not be based 
on “‘political expediency,’’ but on strictly legal considerations. He concludes with a strong 
plea for a future world organization in which the task of its guardians will consist in making 
international law work and be obeyed. 

C. J. CoLomBos 
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HITLERITE RESPONSIBILITY UNDER CriminaL Law. By Professor A. N. Trainin. 
(First published in Russian for the Institute of Law, Academy of Sciences of 
U.S.S.R. Translated by Androv Rothstein. Edited by Academician A. Y. 
Vishinsky, Deputy Peoples’ Commissar for Foreign Affairs in the U.S.S.R.) 1945. 
(London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney: Hutchinson. 7%” x 5”. 108 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 

This is a welcome contribution by a distinguished Soviet jurist to a problem of vital 
interest to his country since the invasion of Russian territory by Hitler in 1941 when “the 
barrenness and impotence of formal constructions in the sphere of international crime’”’ 
were strikin gly revealed to the whole world. Nazist aggression ha therefore made it 
essential that the punishment of war crimes in future should be securea by a special inter- 
national Convention forming part of the forthcoming genera! treaties. Special emphasis 
is placed by Professor Trainin on the inclusion of a new set of rules on extradition amongst 


the provisions of the proposed Convention since the existing treaties have proved their 
inefficiency to punish or suppress international crimes. 


C. J. CoLomBos 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE Post-War WorLpD. Report of the Economic and Fin- 


ancial Committees. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations Publications. 9” X 6”. 
124 pp. 5s.) 


THis report of the Economic and Financial Committees of the League of Nations 
will prove a valuable supplement to the official Anglo-American agenda for the 
proposed international Conference on Trade and Employment. Its primary object 
is to elaborate, in more detail than has yet been done elsewhere, the rules and principles 
which should be applied to national commercial policies by international agreement 
and with the help of international machinery. Drawing largely on some of the excel- 
lent monographs published by the League in the last two years, the report comes to 
grips with such knotty problems as the practical interpretation of the principle of 
“‘non-discrimination,”’ tariff reduction, and (in an interesting appendix) the methods 
of preventing the growth of vested interests behind quantitative trade restrictions 
retained during the transition from war to peace. But what is perhaps most valuable 
is the discussion of the general economic setting in which post-war commercial policies 
will have to be formulated and of the objectives towards which they should be directed. 
Here the report reflects (with only one or two lapses) the healthy influence of new 
theory which has shown itself in some of the latest League publications, such as the 
report on International Currency Experience and Economic Stability in the Post-War 
World; as such, it marks a welcome contrast to the arid repetitions of free-trade 
doctrine which until recently deprived so many of the League’s studies of inter- 
national trade problems of much of their practical value. 


H. W. Arnpt 


Year Book or Lagpour Statistics. Eighth issue, 1943-44. In French, English and 
Spanish. Introduction by Robert Morse Woodbury. 1945. (Montreal: Inter- 
national Labour Office. London: P. S. King & Staples. 12” x 834". xx + 265 pp. 
Biblio. $2.00. 8s.) 

Topay, when detailed statistics from different parts of the world are often not 
easily obtainable, this compilation of statistical material relating to labour in some 
sixty countries of the world should prove of the greatest value to all those engaged in 
studying post-war international labour problems. The volume includes statistical 
tables covering total populations and the structure of gainfully employed populations; 
employment and unemployment; hours of work and wages by industries and occu- 
pations; cost of living and retail prices; distribution of family incomes and expenditure; 
migration; industrial accidents; and industrial disputes. The appendices show 


indices of production and wholesale prices, and exchange rates in relation to United 
States dollars. 
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The International Labour Office has endeavoured to present the statistical 
material in such a form as to indicate clearly “‘ 


the nature and significance of the figures 
available in different countries.” 


For the research worker their value is very much 
enhanced by the extremely careful annotation as to the nature of the figures and 
methods of compilation. The introduction points out that the war has greatly in- 
tensified the demand for statistical data; ultimately, there is certain to be an increase 
in the volume of labour statistics compiled in the various countries, and it is hoped 
the present volume, by revealing lacunae or defects in current statistics, may be of 
help to those concerned with the future development of national statistical services, 


t 


D. P. ETLINGER 


A PricE For Peace. The New Europe and World Markets. By Antonin Basch. 

Foreword by James T. Shotwell. 1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. 

"x 5%". xiv + 209 pp. $2.50.) 

ProFreEssor Bascu’s latest book surveys the immense economic problems which 
face Europe, and in particular the Continent of Europe, in its relations to the rest of 
the world economy as the aftermath of the war. One by one he takes up the various 
factors which impinge on these relationships, the pre-war pattern of world trade, the 
after-effects of Hitler’s ‘‘New Order,” the elimination of Germany as a major economic 
Power, the British balance of payments problem, war-time overseas industrialization, 
the prospect of a greatly enlarged foreign trade of the Soviet Union, and the ‘‘swing 
to the Left” in the various European countries, and considers their effects in relation 
to the central theme. The discussion, on the whole, keeps to the realm of general 
principles and may leave the reader who wants to come to grips with practical policies 
a little dissatisfied. It is striking also, and deplorable, how much of what, when it 
was written last year, must have seemed obvious commonsense, is now, in the light 
of the events in Europe of the last few months, already relegated to a world of Utopian 

might have beens.”’ But this is a reflection on world events and not on Professor 
Basch’s book; on the practicability, not on the validity, of the principles he lays down. 
Even at this stage, the book cannot help serving its purpose of ‘‘stimulating discussion 
that shall prove helpful in shaping the post-war economic policy in Europe” (p. xi). 


H. W. ARNDT 


BRETTON Woops. Clues to a Monetary Mystery. By Carlyle Morgan. Preface by 

Leland M. Goodrich. 1945. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 8%” x 5%”. 

143 pp. Biblio. 25 cents.) 

This pamphlet makes strenuous efforts to explain Bretton Woods to the American 
layman. To the British reader the pamphlet is illuminating because it shows the kind of 
attacks against which Bretton Woods has to be defended in the United States. The possi- 
bility, or probability, of a post-war American slump, which is uppermost in the minds of 
those in Great Britain who are still dubious about Bretton Woods, is, perhaps naturally, 
just never mentioned. Interesting also is the deference with which even a progressive 


American author considers it wise to treat the ex cathedra pronouncements of the American 
Bankers Association. 


H. W. A. 


Post-war Economic Prosiems. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. 1943. (London, 

New York: McGraw-Hill. 9” x 6”. xii +417 pp. 21s.) 

Economic RECONSTRUCTION. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. 1945. (London, New 

York: McGraw-Hill. 9” x 6”. xii +424 pp. $3.75.) 

PROFESSOR Harris has assembled in these two symposia the views of an important 
group of American economists, ranging from Alvin Hansen and Mordecai Ezekiel 
through Joseph Schumpeter to J. M. Clark and H. C. Simons, on a wide variety of 
post-war economic problems. The differences between the two volumes are in part a 
reflection of the different mental climates prevailing at the time of publication, but 

9 
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as Professor Harris puts it, the first volume is also ‘‘perhaps 75 per cent strategy and 
25 per cent tactics,” while the second is ‘‘at least 50 per cent tactics” (p. 1). This is 
not the place to attempt any summary of the argument, which ranges from Full 
Employment after the War to International Capital Financing, and from Agricultural 
Problems to Economic Liberalism in the Post-war World. The reader may, however, 
confidently anticipate a rich diet, the nutritive qualities of which are in no way im- 
paired by the healthy divergences of outlook displayed by the contributors. 


A. G. B. FISHER 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COMMITTEES REPORT TO THE COUNCIL ON THE WORK OF 
THE 1945 Jornt Session. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations Publications II. 
Economic and Financial. 9” x 6”. 4 pp. 6d.) 

A brief survey of the year’s activities of the Committees, including the welcome 
announcement of a proposed investigation into the legal, administrative, and political 
setting conducive to a healthy growth of international investment. 


H. W. A. 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE BriTIsH COMMONWEALTH AND THE WorLD. By Richard Frost. 1945. (London 
and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, Melbourne, 
Bombay, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 74%” x 5’. 74 pp. Maps. 
1s. 6d.) 

Tuis little pamphlet gives the essence of the deliberations of the Conference on 
British Commonwealth Relations which met at Chatham House in February 1945. 
Such matters as the Commonwealth and world organization, defence, economic policy, 
colonial policy, racial questions and migration, and methods and ideals of inter- 
Commonwealth co-operation were discussed. Each has a chapter to itself, and these, 
together with an introductory chapter on the evolution of the Commonwealth and 
the Nations of the Commonwealth today, make up the pamphlet. There are five 
excellent and most instructive maps. 

Throughout the pamphlet the individuality of the separate Commonwealth 
countries is apparent, and yet there emerges clearly the existence of a Commonwealth 
unity and sentiment, however intangible and difficult to define these may be. The 
last chapter on methods and ideals will be a revelation to many people by showing 
the amount of day to day consultation which goes on. In defence the discussions 
showed that there could no longer be any idea of a self-sufficient British Common- 
wealth. It is clear that the Dominions in general would not favour the creation of 
more formal centralized machinery for Commonwealth defence than that which exists 
already. Economic policy, colonies, racial questions and migration were all discussed 
against the background of world affairs, and no exclusive policies were advocated 
anywhere. At the same time in such things as investment policy, colonial adminis- 
tration and migration, there was evidence of a firm belief in the beneficial possibilities 
of inter-Commonwealth co-operation. 


J. CoATMAN 


AGRICULTURE ToDAY AND Tomorrow. Edited by Sir John Russell, O.B.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 1945. (London: Michael Joseph. 7144” x 5”. 199 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
DurInG the dark days of the war, the Royal Society of Arts sponsored a series 

of papers by leading experts on various aspects of British agriculture. These papers, 

published in the Journal of the Society, have now been collected together under the 
editorship of Sir John Russell who contributes a general introduction and was also 
responsible for two of the original papers. Among the many books which have ap- 
peared recently on British agriculture, this collection takes an important place, 


though it is unfortunate that the opportunity has not been taken of bringing certain 
of the contributions up-to-date. 
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Sir John Russell stresses a fact which has been very much overlooked: that 
amidst all the changes in our agriculture over the last sixty years, the most stable 
feature has been the size of farm units. As some farms have been amalgamated in 
the interests of supposed efficiency, others have been divided to secure the advantages 
of intensive cultivation on small holdings, so that on balance there is amazingly little 
change, and the number of farmers has remained almost constant. The number of 
farm labourers has, however, decreased from an average of five workers per farmer 
in 1871 to just over two per farmer in 1931. This analysis stresses the increasing 
efficiency in production which has made such gigantic strides during the war. Indeed 
war-time mechanization as well as the intensive application of the results of research 
on a large scale completely invalidate any prognostications for the future which are 
based on an analysis of the pre-war position. Since there is still a very marked 
tendency to regard the position between the wars as indicative of what may be ex- 
pected to happen in the future, this little book should have a very salutary effect. 


L. DupLEY STAMP 


BRITAIN AND THE EmprrE 1867-1945. A History for Schools. By R.H. Snape. 1945. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. 744” x 5’. 350 pp. Illus. 6s. 6d.) 
Until recently British history in schools has been taught with scant attention to the 

overseas activities of the British race, except where wars have had to be chronicled and 

battles recorded. This book is valuable in giving a more balanced account of British de- 
velopment, describing as it does overseas development as well as events at home during 
the last eighty years. It is written for schools and it tells its story simply and interestingly. 

It ought to be useful as a bac kground against which the teacher and the scholars can discuss 

the problems which face the citizens of Great Britain today. 


R. A. Frost 


It’s Your Empire. By Alexander Campbell. 1945. (London: Gollancz. 734" x 5”. 

223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Trusteeship and partnership are familiar ideas in modern colonial administration. 
The responsibility for the welfare and progress of the people of the dependencies rests with 
the electorate of Great Britain and cannot be fulfilled by granting. them immediate inde- 
pendence. There are so m my problems to be overcome, economic, social and political, 
that “for Britain merely to ‘give the colonies their freedom,’ without recognizing any 
further obligations towards them, would be cowardice, not generosity” (p. 8). Mr. Camp- 
bell therefore sets out to show the people of Great Britain the seamy side of colonial life 
and to instance the deficiencies in it. It is therefore naturally one-sided, but it shows an 
aspect of colonial life which the electorate of Great Britain ought to know about in order 
that they may be better able to carry out their responsibilities. 


R. A. Frost 
EUROPE 
FRANCE AND Britain. A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. Foreword 
by Lord Astor. 1945. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

8” x 5%". 110 pp. Map end-papers. 6s.) 

THE march of time is nowadays becoming the rush of time. Already the speed 
and the range of both plane and rocket have pushed the strategic frontiers of any 
given State some three thousand miles back. No wonder the students of politics find 
it difficult to keep pace. Politics are always lagging behind progress; bound to the 
past as they are, it is their inescapable fate. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that the Chatham House study group report on 
France and Britain should, in some aspects, have been out of date onthe day of its 
publication. Although it will remain a useful reference book for the student of Franco- 
British affairs, it could have been of greater use to statesmen had it been published a 
year ago. Since the report was written the war has come to an end, and the receding 
tide has uncovered a world as different from the old one as must have been the case 
at the end of the Great Flood. Some Great Powers have, for all practical purposes, 
disappeared; others have seen their status completely altered by physical destruction 
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or financial exhaustion, while new ones are fast reaching this rank. Most important 
of all, two super nations have come into their own. Nevertheless, it is indeed to the 
credit of the authors of France and Britain that so much of their work should still be 
useful. It is unquestionably one stepping-stone in the right direction. Let us hope 
that soon it will be followed up by new ones, as a lot more are needed if we want to 
bridge the gap which at present separates our two countries. 

Yet this stepping-stone might perhaps have been established on firmer ground. 
Although one must admit with the authors that they had to limit themselves on such 
a vast subject, is it really possible to study it without bearing in mind that the problems 
of Franco-British relations are the problems of relations between British and French 
men, brought together by the common origin of their civilization, but drawn apart by 
the quite different lines on which they later developed? Chapter 7 of the book deals 
with only one aspect of the question—the role of culture. I would have preferred it 
to have been more comprehensive, and I think its proper place ought to have been 
the first chapter, the starting point of the study. 

Surely Anglo-French relations cannot be fully understood, and therefore 
strengthened, if we do not clearly realize how and why our two versions of western 
civilization differ, and also complete one another; why it so happens that our parallel 
evolution has made us two remarkably ‘‘complementary”’ peoples; why the English- 
man is more fond of liberty, the Frenchman of equality; why the Protestant English- 
man is more tolerant than the Catholic, or free-thinker, Frenchman; why a blend of 
British and French education should produce a very harmonious result, etc... 
Until and unless we know this—and this ‘‘we”’ stands for the masses, it is much to be 
feared that any attempt at a rapprochement will be severely handicapped by such 
generally held prejudiced opinions as the perfidy of Britain and the unreliability of 
France. All this is implicit in a remark to be found on page 27: “‘. . . nothing could 
be more perilous for Britain than the complacent assumption that since the French 
love us so much, there is no need to trouble about preserving their affection,”’ to which 
should be added, ‘‘and vice versa.”” But the problem is too vast and too fundamental 
to be merely touched upon. 

The political situation between the two countries has quite definitely improved 
in some aspects since the report was written. For instance, if it was true to write 
that ‘‘a more fundamental difference, however, resulted from the fact that Britain 
was never willing to share the continental commitments of France’’ (p. 20), it is no 
longer so today. It also looks as if Britain and France will not have to suffer for some 
time the disadvantage of one country being governed by a ‘progressive’ government, 
while the other is under a ‘“‘reactionary’’ one (p. 22). 

But perhaps a more general remark could be made about the political consider- 
ations dealt with in the report. Since the appearance of the trilogy of super-States, 
rockets and atom bombs, the various European nationalities will matter about as much 
in tomorrow’s world, as do each of the forty-eight American States today. There are 
no Franco-German or Latin “‘bloc’’ alternatives to a Franco-British understanding, 
because the latter association is the only one capable of bringing into being a vast 
European understanding which should be a link between the two great world 
Powers. The absence of such a link would not simply be a void, it would be the 
beginning of a splitting of the world. 

Such a consideration does not of course weaken the argument of the report. If 
anything, it reinforces it with an almost tragic intensity. Of course, “‘France expects 
of Britain... full participation ...in the performance of their common tasks in 
post-war Europe’”’ (p. 38); it has become a vital necessity for both countries. Of 
course, “‘only by developing and co-ordinating to the fullest degree their industrial 
potentials can the two countries assure their own security and make their appropriate 
and common contribution to the stability of Western Europe’ (p. 50); otherwise, 
notwithstanding the absence of a link between the United States and Russia, they 
are doomed. 
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The clearsightedness of some passages of the book makes almost painful reading 
today. For instance, the following three sentences, two on page 70, “The community 
of French and Briti:h interests in the inter-war period was nowhere so great as in the 
Mediterranean. . . Nevertheless, the harmony of Anglo-French relations in the 
Mediterranean has sometimes been endangered by the divergence of British and 
French policies towards the Arabs .. .”’; and one on page 71, “It is often overlooked 
that one of the essential elements of British policy in the Mediterranean is that its 
southern shores should be in friendly hands...” There is no doubt that, though 
this report might have done more good a year ago, it can stil! do some now. 

The economic aspect of Franco-British relations is both very important and very 
intricate. The study group is to be congratulated in having presented it so clearly 
in so short a space. Yet it might have been useful to present not only the position 
of the two countries’ reciprocal trade, but also the position of their trade with the rest 
of the world, in a more grouped manner. It would, I think, have been found that 
France and Britain have in these matters more than the two specified points of common 
interest. For instance, the fact that over half the exports of both countries consisted 
before the war of high quality or luxury products is covered only in regard to the 
exports of France to Britain, although it is a characteristic of the international trade 
of the two countries. Also, neither Britain nor France paid with their exports for 
much more than half of their imports, and both have to rely on invisible export 
(shipping, finance, tourism). Both countries had become debtors instead of creditors; 
both have to face the same problems of re-equipment; and lastly, neither possesses 
markets big enough to permit real mass production. Such a similarity of problems 
implies a similarity of solutions, indeed a fair degree of solidarity. 

In conclusion, if I may be allowed to make one more quotation from this very 
useful work, ‘‘. . . the centre of political gravity is moving steadily away from the old 
world, and the new distribution of power creates the danger that Europe may have 
less than her just share in determining the final Peace Settlement. Great Britain and 
France, as the principal representatives of Europe . . . must regard themselves as in a 
special sense the guardians of the European heritage’ (p. 106), which is still, by the 
quality of its productions, both spiritual and material, of great value to the whole 
world, and perhaps the main chance of Europe’s survival. 

F. J. EyrieEy 


FRANCE YESTERDAY AND TopAy: A SHorT SurvEY. By Katharine Munro. 1945. 
(London: The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 834’ x 5%”. 107 pp. 
Biblio. 4s. 6d.) 


THE value of this booklet, a more elaborate version of the Chatham House ‘‘Infor- 

mation Notes’ series, is that it packs into a hundred pages a wealth of accurate 
information about modern France. The first and least satisfactory section is a very 
brief historical survey of French development before 1870, and a collection of geo- 
graphical and economic data. The main central section, constituting over half the 
whole booklet, is a concise, clear and brilliantly executed analysis of Third Republican 
institutions and political parties. The peculiar party-system is particularly well 
handled, and must now be the best short description of this exceedingly complex 
subject. The position is summed up in the penetrating remark: 
The Republic had tried to base itself, like the English settlement of 1688, on practical 
expediency rather than on abstract principle, but behind the Republic there was the 
Revolution. The Right-wing parties never quite forgot the possibility of a counter- 
revolution, while the left-wing parties revived the Revolution militant in their Marxism or 
Communism; each side suspected the other of using the Republic to achieve its own ends, 
and of being loyal only so far as suited it. This suspicion threatened, time and again, to 
make the Republic unworkable . . . (pp. 62-3). 

The final section deals with events between September 1939 and May 1945, and 
covers defeat, occupation, liberation and the rise of the Fourth Republic. Though 
somewhat less incisive than the central section, this material too is skilfully handled 
and adequate. 
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Especially helpful features of the book are a couple of maps, a series of brief notes 
on men whose names loom largest in modern French politics, and a glossary of political 
initials and terms which normally bewilder the English reader—C.F.T.C., S.F.1.0. 
and the rest. Amidst so many concise judgments, it is inevitable that some should be 
a little misleading. Thus, it is scarcely true that ‘‘the Constitution established in 
1875 was largely, though not entirely, inspired by the English model” (p. 25), and 
the role of Laval in engineering the establishment of the Vichy Government in June- 
July 1940, is underestimated. Nevertheless it does what is claimed for it, and offers 
“a background and a key to the kaleidoscopic scene of France today.” 


Davin THOMSON 


FRANCE 1S DivipEp. La Seconde Patrie. By Jear Dorgot. 1945. (London: 
Frederick Muller. 734” x 434". 238 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author writes in a restless mood of discontent with men for their weakness 
and wrong-headedness, and with things and ideas as they have been in France; there 
is perhaps little in this tale of divisions and contradictions that will be new to the 
serious student of French affairs. There are, however, unexpected and illuminating 
comparisons with earlier French history which bring out the author’s distinction 
between what to him is ‘‘the true’”’ and “the other’ France. He pursues this dis- 
tinction none too methodically but nevertheless graphically, sounds in so doing a 
strong anti-capitalist note, gives an interesting review of population trends, finds 
little virtue but much vice in the politics and personalities of pre-1940 France (though 
the socialists gain more marks than the rest), puts forward an up-to-date version of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and concludes in the fervent hope that new men, 
rather than new institutions, filled full with the spirit of ‘“‘the true” France, will be 
found to kindle and direct the essential revival of the nation. 

An important secondary theme is the treatment by France of the refugees ar- 
riving from the east in successive waves since 1920. This theme also is used to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘the true’ from “the other” France, and leads incidentally to some very 
trenchant remarks about Austria, and to others revealing a considerable independence 
of judgment in respect of Germany. 


E. H. WALL 


FRANCE AND HER ARMY. By General de Gaulle. Translated by F. L. Dash. First 

published in France in 1938. 1945. (London: Hutchinson. 8%” x 5%”. 

104 pp. 15s.) 

Tuis is a really excellent and readable volume, well translated, giving a clear 
perspective of French history as a whole. One can but admire the able way in which 
France’s rather chequered history is set forth with considerable attention to fact and 
yet to the glory of the French. 

Mistakes in the High Command in 1870 and 1914 are discussed with fairness 
and restraint. In the Great War the grim tragedy of going over the top is well por- 
trayed. Quotations follow for the reader to consider. ‘‘By the end of the war, without 
counting her native troops France had incorporated 7,800,000 or 20 per cent of the 
population, in the armed forces. No other nation has done as much” (p. 99). “They 
invented the tank and 5,000 models were manufactured” (p. 101). In the final 
reckoning two out of three of the Germans killed met their death at the hands of 
French soldiers. 

This is a volume written for Frenchmen by a Frenchman, and although certain 
statements might so to say have been expressed differently, on the whole the picture 
is a very fair one, well worth study by soldier and civilian alike. France has always 
emerged from her misfortunes and will do so again. 


G. M. Rout 
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LE REFERENDUM DU 21 OcToBRE 1945. Son origine—positions successives du Général 
De Gaulle—que peut-on en penser? By Louis-Pierre Goupy. 1945. (Paris: 
Cahiers d’Information Politique. 8%” X 5%". 36 pp. 25 francs.) 


This is a most useful pamphlet for anyone who wishes to understand the Referendum 
which General de Gaulle placed before the French electors on October 21, 1945. The writer 
describes its origins, traces the course of General de Gaulle’s changes of view as to the type 
of Constitution to be adopted, and analyses the attitude of the various French political 
parties towards the two parts of the Referendum. 


M. K. G. 


La FRANCE DEVANT LA RECONSTRUCTION ECONOMIQUE. By Robert Mossé. 1945. 

(New York: Brentano’s. 7144” X 434”. 113 pp. Paper. $1.00.) 

Tuis short treatise combines those qualities of clarity, of succinctness and above 
all of sanity to which we have recently grown unaccustomed in works by Frenchmen 
about France. The author does not strive for novelty; he is concerned with the 
profounder aspects of the economic and social life of his country, and in the light of 
these factors attempts to establish the lines of France’s future economic development 
during the fluid situation created by the war. 

For generations France has had one of the healthiest, one of the most balanced 
economies in the world, not only as between industry and agriculture, but also within 
each of these: the one being founded upon a numerous and competent artisan class, 
the other upon a highly diversified production. The effects of the German occupation 
on this economy have been deplorable: first, in the depletion and dislocation of the 
nation’s man-power; secondly, in the destruction of its working capital; thirdly, in 
the disruption of the economic and social equilibrium of the country by the weakening 
of its middle classes, its artisans, its merchants, its civil servants and those exercising 
the liberal professions; and fourthly, in the brutal centralization of its economic life 
by an authoritarian and military government. 

It is the author’s opinion that France cannot return to the relatively free economy 
she had before the war, and that the basic organization of the country’s economic 
effort and recovery will in the future have to be directed. He affirms the need of an 
economic Constitution designed to assure that maximum liberty which can only be 
achieved if founded on the dignity of the human person, and guaranteed by a reason- 
able living standard for all and an equitable sharing by all of the material and spiritual 
resources of the country. Mere political democracy is not enough. 

He advocates no pet economic theory advanced as a general panacea and cure- 
all; his chief concern is that France should retain as many links with the past as 
possible. On the other hand, he is not afflicted with that cerebral sclerosis manifested 
by some of our economists and politicians who believe in the existence of immutable 
economic ‘‘laws”’ created by nature. He has confidence in the creative and organizing 
power of the human mind, and he realizes that the frontiers of the economic possible 
have been pushed far back, not only by the German and Russian experiments, but 
by the war economy of the democracies. Within certain limits we can have the econo- 
my we want. It remains for us to want it. 

But when all is said and done, economic recovery in France will in the main 
depend upon the traditional harmony and equilibrium which her soil and climate 
make possible, and upon the courage, the adaptability and the industriousness of her 
people. 

J. G. ANDISON 


La FRANCE LA GUERRE ET LA Parx. By Thierry Maulnier. 1942. (Lyon: H. Lar- 
danchet. First Canadian edition, 1945. Montréal: Editions Variétés. 180 pp. 
Paper. n.p.) 

OnE can always undertake to read the political reflexions of M. Thierry Maulnier 
with the comforting assurance that there will be no surprises, either pleasant or un- 
pleasant, in store: for whether one agrees or disagrees with his opinions, one must 
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admit that they have at all times and in all places the inestimable quality of con- 
sistency. M. Maulnier does not know what it means to have doubts, especially about 
himself; and thanks to his stock of ‘‘clear ideas” picked.up, during his more formative 
adolescent period, in the columns of the Action Frangaise and the writings of Charles 
Maurras, he is well equipped to reveal the political truth; and the truth is that which 
does not change. 

We now have in a Canadian edition the volume in which he brought together, in 
1942, the articles first published in Combats, in 1939, and those which appeared in 
1941, in the Revue Universelle. As he surveyed the European situation in those 
feverish months which followed the Munich agreement, he saw France on the horns 
of an agonizing dilemma, and faced with an impossible choice. For M. Maulnier, 
who prides himself on being a realist, and who deals almost exclusively in abstractions, 
the impending struggle was to be a purely ideological one, as between democracy 
(inherently decadent and futile) and fascism, typifying youth, efficiency and strength. 
It was his view in 1939 that France could choose neither the one side nor the other. 
Unable to afford losing her democratic allies (alliances resulting from the unfortunate 
ideological tendencies of the Third Republic), she could equally ill afford to keep her 
own democratic constitution, the source of her political, economic and military de- 
ficiencies. And on the other hand she could not at that late date throw in her lot 
with the fascist alliance except as a hanger on, without prestige or credit. The 
solution to her difficulties could therefore be neither the democratic solution nor the 
fascist solution. M. Maulnier suggests a purely French solution, one which would 
conform to the national history and the national character: by which he means the 
exclusion of those foreign political importations that have been adulterating French 
political life since 1789. In other words, for a country threatened with war and in- 
vasion, he advocates a transformation of the régime, a “national revolution.’’ This 
champion of political realism, this exterminator of myths and ideologies could offer 
nothing better than the Maurrasian myth of French traditionalism, that reductio ad 
absurdum of political romanticism. M. Maulnier is just one more Frenchman looking 
for the ideal constitution (the revolution this time to be a ‘‘national’’ revolution), 
completely unaware that the essence of political realism, in times of crisis especially, 
is to take the constitution one has, and make it work. 

When he wrote the articles that constitute Part II, France’s situation had 
radically altered, but the author can assert with pride that his ideas have not changed. 
The most visible development is that the ‘national revolution” of Part I has now 
become the National Revolution. ‘‘And since the defeat,’’ he writes, ‘‘. . . a defeat 
which we still refuse to admit has been a benefit for France and the human race— 
since this terrible defeat has had at least this happy result, that it has shed a glaring 
light upon the evil, and driven from power those who sought to hide it, let us take 
advantage of our defeat. On this one condition can the revolution now undertaken 
be finally successful... The liberation [sic!—M. Maulnier means of course France’s 
liberation from democratic government, not from the German occupation] has begun; 
let it but be completed and French vitality will shine before the eyes of the world. 
In creating her own future, and refusing to receive it from the hands of foreigners [in 
this way does he account for the history of democratic government in France] France 
will prove to a doubting world her right to exist.” 

Thus does this French traditionalist eliminate 150 years of French tradition. 
But what is even more striking is the monumental political ineptitude of this seif- 
styled realist. It might certainly have been expedient to take advantage of the 
country’s defeat in order to bring about the National Revolution, but it must have 
taken a strong dose of ingenuousness on the author’s part to imagine that the new 
régime would last one moment longer than the occupation. 

True, it might have been difficult to foresee, in 1941, that the Germans would not 
finally leave France of their own free will, and there is no doubt that this eventuality 
never entered the author’s mind. In spite of his too obvious care to distinguish 
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between fascism and French nationalism, he has nevertheless revealed their affinity 
in what we hope was an unguarded moment. ‘We have been the last in Europe to 
bring about our revolution, but our political theorists, from Maurras to Sorel, were 
the first teachers and masters of the revolutions of our time.”’ Nothing in fact could 
be clearer. 

M. Maulnier protests against the identification of France with Democracy. 
Does he not commit the equal blunder of separating them completely? 

We can at least be grateful to the Canadian publishers for giving us this oppor- 
tunity to read one of the outstanding theorists of the National Revolution which came 
to such an untimely end when Germany was defeated. 

J. G. ANDISON 


BeLcium. By Marc Schreiber. Preface by Emile Cammaerts. Translated from 
French by Hilda Becker. 1945. (London: Macdonald. Cross Roads Series. 
74%" X 5’. 190 pp. Map. Biblio. 5s.) 

In no more than 180 pages of text M. Schreiber has managed to convey a remarkable 
amount of information about his country’s history from 300 B. C. to 1944 A.D. On the 


whole the book substantiates M. Cammaerts’ claim that it is “an impartial and objective 
record of the main facts of Belgian history” (p. v). 

The first 74 pages deal with the period before 1830; of the remainder, 40 are devoted 
to events since September 3, 1939. ‘The translation unfortunately suffers from occasional 
gallicisms. There is a useful short bibliography, but the map might well have been larger 
and more clearly lettered. 


J. P.T.B. 


BriTIsH PUBLIC OPINION AND THE First PARTITION OF POLAND. By D. B. Horn, 

M.A., D.Litt. 1945. (Edinburgh, London: Oliver & Boyd. 834” K 5%”. 

vii + 95 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

INTO this very useful monograph the author has packed the results of painstaking 
study of the views held in the United Kingdom in the years just before the American 
revolution with regard to foreign relations in general, and the action of Frederic of 
Prussia and his accomplices in beginning the dismemberment of Poland in particular. 
We have in turn the attitude of the Government, the views of men of letters, in 
particular of the little known pamphleteer, John Lind, the sentiments aired in maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the opinion of travellers and traders. We are reminded 
how little London cared about the aggression of 1772 by contrast with the storm that 
arose a year later when people discovered that our trade with Danzig was being 
throttled by Prussia! We are also reminded that the perpetrators of this and subse- 
quent outrages knew that they could do what pleased them as long as Great Britain 
and France were at loggerheads. Not even Walpole and Burke could rouse the spirit 
of Great Britain, though the influence of the latter made itself felt in a later generation. 
Adam Smith was near to seeing in it all an act of God, Johnson never mentioned it, 
Gibbon was cynical. Yet John Lind dared to write ‘The cause of Poland is now be- 
come the cause of all Europe,” and it is notable that he won Bentham for his view 

The text and notes have been edited with care. I have found only one slip; the 
mis-spelling of the great family name Czartoryski. One dares to hope that more 
studies as factual and as necessary will follow. 

W. J. Rose 


THE Nazis Go UNDERGROUND. By Curt Riess. 1945. (London: T. V. Boardman. 

74%" X 5". 224 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

Tus book was written in the United States early in 1944. Its argument is fa- 
miliar: that the Nazis, defeated in this last war, will attempt to organize the Party 
on the lines of an underground movement. What makes the book interesting is the 
detailed account given of their preparations. The book opens, for instance, with the 
startling sentence, ‘‘The Nazis went underground on May 16, 1943,” and then de- 
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scribes how on that day Kaltenbrunner and Heissmayer set up a special department 
of the Gestapo Intelligence Service at No. 11 Koenigsallee, Berlin-Grunewald. Later 
Mr. Riess gives an account of the methods by which the Nazis planned, under the 
direction of Himmler and Bormann, to preserve skeleton formations of both the Nazi 
State organization and of the Party under Allied occupation. 

The Generals, according to this version, planned in a different direction: their 
object from the end of 1941, was to dissociate themselves from the Nazis and to present 
themselves to the Allies—on the model of Badoglio—as the men on whom it was 
possible to rely, the men who would save Germany from disorder and revolution. 
This thesis Mr. Riess illustrates with accounts of certain meetings, giving dates and 
lists of those present. 

In the second half of his book, the author describes in considerable detail the many 
societies in the United States sympathetic to Nazi ideas—the lunatic fringe of iso- 
lationism. The book ends with a consideration of those who might be used as re- 
spectable “fronts” for Germany—including Richard Kuehlmann, once German 
Foreign Minister—and of Nazi preparations in Spain and the Argentine. 

Despite its appearance, the book is quietly and sensibly written. On the face 
of it much of what Mr. Riess says is probable and he ties in many untidy ends, such 
as the Darlan and Badoglio episodes, the death of Reichenau, and Kuehlmann’s two 
visits to Sweden. Whether in fact this plan did exist; how far it has been defeated 
by the Allies since this book was written—these are questions which only the Allied 
Intelligence Departments can answer at this stage. A book worth reading as a warning 
but not to be relied upon until confirmatory evidence is published, or Mr. Riess feels 
free to give his sources. 

ALL. C. ‘BOELocE 


GERMAN MIND AND OuTLooK. By G. P. Gooch, E. M. Butler, Morris Ginsberg, S. D. 
Stirk, L. A. Willoughby, Roy Pascal, with a summary by Alexander Farquharson. 
Institute of Sociology. 1945. (London: Chapman & Hall. 7144” x 5". viii 
+ 226 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

THE lectures of which this book is composed were delivered in 1942-3 under the 
auspices of The Institute of Sociology. Dr. Gooch opens with a brief survey of German 
views on the State, which is couched in very general terms and does not, for example, 
deal with the problems of Federalism and Reichsreform. The real theme is introduced 
by Professor Ginsberg in an interesting analysis of German views of the German mind. 
In it he sets judgments on the German character against certain relevant features of 
German history and institutional structure and discovers causal relationships which 
are illuminating. Instead of the superficial contrast between ‘‘good” and ‘‘bad”’ 
Germans we are given a picture of conflict and instability within both the society and 
the individual. The basic defect is the divorce between ideas and reality, between 
theory and practice. Professor Butler develops the theme in an essay on Germanentum. 
She shows how Fichte and Hdlderlin invented ideals which denied reality. In neither 
case was the ideal ‘‘sinister or aggressive,” nor can it be regarded as, in content, the 
precursor of National Socialism, but the technique, as Professor Butler rightly points 
out, was immensely dangerous. And Dr. Siirk shows how it led to the creation of a 
number of myths which could be exploited to great effect by modern methods of 
propaganda. The story is carried on by Professor Pascal through Spengler, Grimm, 
Chamberlain, and Moeller van den Bruck to Hitler. The general conclusion is that, 
although many of the ingredients of the Nazi faith can be found in the great German 
thinkers of the past (especially Nietzsche), the process of selection, combination and 
distortion was such that the final product would not have been approved by any of 
them; continuity is to be found not so much in the doctrines as in the perverted 
mental processes, which were in turn conditioned by social and political factors. The 
one exception is Goethe, who, as depicted by Professor Willoughby, preserved a sane 
and balanced mind, and Mr. Farquharson naturally concludes his summary with a 
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section entitled ‘“Goethe the Guide?’’—the guide who was not followed. The unity 
of theme has been achieved at the cost of omissions, and it is certainly surprising to 
find that the word “anti-Semitism” does not occur anywhere in the book. 


T. H. MARSHALL 


Sista FORSOKET. London-Berlin Sommaren 1939. By Birger Dahlerus. 1945. 
(Stockholm: P. A. Norstadt and Séner. 10” x 6”. 225 pp. Kr. 6.50.) 


Sista FORsOKET (The last attempt) was published in Sweden in September 1945 
and caused an immediate sensation. The author, Birger Dahlerus, is a Swedish 
industrialist with an intimate knowledge of Great Britain and Germany gained during 
several years’ residence in both countries. The book has met with a good deal of 
adverse criticism in Sweden, partly on the ground that Hr. Dahlerus has ascribed to 
himself far too important a role and partly because he is accused of having thoroughly 
misunderstood the political situation of 1939. 

The book purports to be a faithful report of a last minute attempt by Géring on 
the one hand and Lord Halifax, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Sir Alexander Cadogan 
on the other, to preserve the peace. Hr. Dahlerus claims to have been the instigator 
of this attempt and to have acted as middleman throughout. If his record is reliable 
it is a convincing proof of Great Britain’s sincere desire to preserve the peace and a 
most terrible indictment of the irresponsible way in which Hitler and Ribbentrop 
chose to precipitate the war. While Hr. Dahlerus thinks Géring to have been a man 
of goodwill but weak vis-a-vis Hitler and, in the end, anxious to show off the efficiency 
of his Luftwaffe, Ribbentrop appeared to him to have been nothing but an unscrupu- 
lous adventurer, quite ready to sacrifice his own people and the peace of the world to 
satisfy his hatred of England and everything English (p. 213). Hitler, on the other 
hand, filled Hr. Dahlerus with dread at the thought that the happiness of the world 
should depend on the moods of a man who could not even control himself, and there 
are some very revealing sketches of Hitler’s conduct during the various interviews 
(pp. 100-102, 199-201). On the British side Hr. Dahlerus referred in particular to 
Sir Alexander Cadogan’s calm and purposeful manner and the detached and at the 
same time helpful attitude of all the British statesmen as compared with the hysterical 
and aggressive manner of Hitler and his associates. 


H. H. A. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. By Minna Specht and Alfons Rosenberg. 
1945. (London: James Clarke. German Educational Reconstruction No. 1. 
8%" xX 5%". 24 pp. Biblio. 1s. 6d.) 

GERMAN education, primary and secondary, was traditionally carried on in day 
schools maintained by the public authority. While intellectual standards were 
rigorous, athletics and character training were disregarded, and the severe discipline 
each year produced its pitiful crop of schoolboy suicides. As Minna Specht briefly 
indicates, an English model, Dr. Reddie’s Abbotsholme, at the turn of the century 
inspired the first German attempts to render school a better all round preparation for 
life. There arose gradually a small number of privately run secondary boarding schools 
around the personalities of individual gifted educators. The aggregate number of 
their pupils remained small and before they were of an age to be of public influence, 
the Nazi seizure of power forced on the schools the choice between nazification and 
exile. A few chose exile. 

A. Rosenberg writes of four day schools under State or municipal authorities 
which pioneered in primary education for the urban masses, but does not touch on 
experiments which went on in some more orthodox schools under the Weimar Republic. 


I. M. MAssey 
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GERMAN RADIO PROPAGANDA. Report on Home Broadcasts during the War. By 
Ernst Kris, Hans Speier and Associates. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: 


Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 814” « 514". xiv + 527 pp. 
$4.00.) 


On April 1, 1941, a group of “sociologists, psychologists, political scientists and 
historians” headed by Mr. Kris and Mr. Speier began an intensive study of German 
home broadcasting. The Research Project on Totalitarian Communication (as it 
was called) seems to have been misconceived from the very beginning. The German 
propaganda services, press, home and overseas radio, whispering campaigns, etc., were 
a carefully organized and integrated whole. Messrs. Kris, Speier and their fellow 
workers chose German home radio alone for an intensive and isolated study with little 
or no reference to the other parts of Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda machine. They have 
also performed the truly remarkable feat of viewing their small section of the propa- 
ganda battlefield with practically no reference to the enemies which the German home 
radio service was fighting, the radio services of Great Britain, Soviet Russia and the 
United States. The uninstructed reader will be driven constantly to ask, ‘““Why did 
Fritzsche say this?”’, ‘‘Why did General Dittmar admit that?” He is seldom given 
the explanation that Fritzsche, Dittmar and the other speakers on the German home 
radio were for the greater part of the period under review fighting a defensive battle 
and had to reckon with the fact that, despite all repressive 


e measures, the Allied version 
of events was well known to the majority of Germans. The general reader looking 


for an account of the propaganda war will not find what he wantsin this book. The 
student who digs deep enough may find some useful raw material, though he will 
regret that the time which might have been employed on a comprehensive survey of 
the German propaganda machine has been wasted on the production of numerous 
graphs showing the percentage of items in sample news bulletins dealing with such 
subjects as ‘‘enemy weakness or immorality,’’ ‘Japanese positive attributes,” “‘ap- 
proved English quotations pertaining to social disunity in England,” or ‘‘truth- 
falsehood stereotypes’ —whatever that may mean. 


GG: 


GERMANY: DISEASE AND TREATMENT. Edited by Anthony Weymouth. Based on 
the memorandum of the Post-War Policy Group. 1945. (London: Hutchinson. 
74%" x 5". 132 pp. Illus. Maps. 5s.) 

The Post-War Policy Group of members of the late British Parliament spent some 
four years in studying the question of German disarmament and issued interim memoranda 
in 1943 and 1944. The present volume sets out their proposals in popular form. More- 
over it contains two useful notes by Brigadier J. H. Morgan, K.C., an acknowledged 
authority on the subject. Some of the recommendations have inevitably been overtaken 
by events but the sections on war criminals and on decentralization (by Sir Malcolm 
Robertson) are especially useful today. Autonomy is recommended for the non-Prussian 
States, with a customs union and a federal link if desired—from the latter Prussia should 
be excluded. 


ete 


HAMMER OR ANnvIL. The Story of the German Working-class Movement. 
Anderson. 1945. (London: Gollancz. 7%” x 5’. 207 pp. 6s.) 


Tuis book opens with a proud boast—‘‘For several decades German Labour was 
the pride and model of the international working-class movement” (p. 7)—and ends 
with the confident assurance that new democratic movements will arise in Germany 
and that men and women drawn from among the pioneers of the anti-Hitler struggle 
will be there to guide and lead them. But the story told in the pages that lie between 
does not obviously justify either statement, for Mrs. Anderson has not allowed her 
sympathies and hopes to distort her narrative. 

It is a sad and pathetic tale of weakness, hesitation, and division, and the evidence 
of courage shown too late leads only to the conclusion that the German workers have 
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more talent for conspiracy than for the exercise of responsibility. It is true, as Mrs. 
Anderson argues in the first chapter, that German Labour had to fight for democracy 
as well as socialism, and it had some excuse for putting democracy first. But it is a 
little hard, having adopted this view, to condemn the Social Democrats for trying to 
preserve law and order after they had come to power. It is very difficult to establish 


democracy and liberty by the methods of violence. What they lacked was confidence 
in their own power and the courage to use it. 


T. H. MARSHALL 


SEVEN WERE HANGED. Edited by William Bayles. Preface by Eleanor F. Rathbone, 

M.P. 1945. (London: Victor Gollancz. 7%” x 5’. 80 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

In Seven Were Hanged William Bayles, “‘an American writer inside Europe,” has 
edited a story of the rather pathetic attempt of a few students to advertise the anti-Nazi 
point of view at Munich University in the winter of 1942. That these students were former 
Hitler Youth leaders explains the naiveté of their ideas, and childish though they were, 
yet they knew the risk they ran and are to be honoured as the brave first fruits of returning 
sanity. 


N.F.L. 


Tue CaAstLe. The Political Role of the German General Staff between 1918 and 1938. 
By Dr. H. Ebeling. 1945. (London: New Europe Publishing Co. 7” x 414%”. 
60 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 


A detailed account of the Oberkormmando des Wehrmachts’ activities which, how- 
ever, are now fairly well known from the evidence at the Nuremberg trials. 


T. H. M. 


MERCHANTS OF DEATH. By Ernst G. Preuss. Preface by The Right Honourable 
Lord Vansittart. 1945. (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney: Hutchinson. 
Win the Peace Pamphlet No. 4. 7%" X 4%”. 80 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


A “Win the Peace’ pamphlet arguing for a “‘realist’’ peace control of Germany. 
T. HM: 


Davip AND GouiaTtH. By Emil Ludwig. Translated from the German by Marcel 
Stora. 1944. (Montreal: Editions de L’Arbre. 714” x 434”. 171 pp. n.p.) 


Areprint of Le Meurtre de Davos (Paris, 1936) of which an English translation, The Davos 
Murder, was noted in International Affairs, November 1937, p. 969. In a preface dated 
October 1944, the author reasserts his view that the murder of the Nazi leader, Wilhelm 


Gustloff by the Jew, David Frankfurter, in 1936 was a justifiable act and asks whether the 
latter may not now be pardoned. 


E. S. 


THE PROBLEM OF UPPER SILEstA. By Robert Machray. 1945. 
Unwin. 7%” <5”. 134 pp. Maps. Biblio. 6s.) 


Tuis is the third of a series of small but useful books dealing with the issues at 
stake between the Poles and the German Reich. Since it was planned, and before it 
could appear, ‘‘the problem” has ceased to exist: the whole of Silesia has been taken 
over by the Poles, the decision being not their own but that of Moscow. Nevertheless, 
we may be grateful to the author and his collaborators for a handbook to this vitally 
important Upper Silesian province, if only for the sections in it dealing with economic 
questions. In my view more credit could have been given to the Agencies of the 
League of Nations that did so much to help find a modus vivendi in the fifteen year 
period, 1922-37. The maps are a real help, notably those facing pages 49 and 65. In 
the Bibliography I miss the names of Gruenhagen and Kampers—standard German 
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works, and of the useful booklet by Rudolf Vogel (1931) on the failure of the German 
press and propaganda. My own book! was published in England by Williams and 
Norgate, not by Oxford University Press. 

W. J. Rose 


SPAIN IN THE PosT-WaR WorLD. By Ilsa and Arturo Barea. 1945. (London: 

Fabian Publications and Gollancz. 8%” x 5%”. 29 pp. Biblio. 1s.) 

Only the penultimate of the sixteen brief sections is strictly relevant to the title; its 
conclusion is that ““A Spanish Monarchy has to be reactionary, or it cannot be” (p. 26). 
The future lies, by implication, with a Third Republic, but the analysis here given of past 
and present is not used for a constructive projection of the problems that will confront the 
next Spanish régime. The introduction, from another hand, suggests concerted international 
action towards terminating the present régime. To pursue the implications of one step 
advocated, that trading relations should at present be kept within narrow conventional 
limits, is to realize how few of our post-war problems are soluble by generous political 
sympathies alone. 

Wi111AM C. ATKINSON 


THE ITALIAN CORPORATIVE SysTEM. By James Meenan, M.A. (N.U.I.). 1945. 

(Cork: Cork University Press. 714” X 5’. xv +352 pp. Biblio. 12s. 6d.) 
~ “THE only general defect that I find in this admirable and painstaking account of 
the Italian Corporative System derives from the author’s insufficient experience of 
Italian ways of thought and action. He is apt to judge according to our northern 
standards. He frequently writes ‘‘Fascist’’ where ‘Italian’? would be more correct. 
Typical and traditional Italian failings, as well as practical methods of achievement, 
are often erroneously taken as the fruits of fascism. 

Italian laws are seldom obeyed if they try to do more than confirm customs and 
principles generally followed by those concerned. The Syndical Laws of April 1926 
in their prohibition of strikes and lock-outs did little more than endorse, elaborate and 
extend the Pact of the Vidoni Palace of the previous autumn which ruled out such 
“violent methods of class-war’’ for the largest and most important industries. No 
Italian Government could have stopped strikes and lock-outs unless they had already 
been given up. No new bill has ever been brought into an Italian legislature until it 
has been so modified in a special committee as to be passed almost unanimously. 
Consult the Italian ‘‘Hansard”’ for the last sixty years and it will be realized how 
widely their parliamentary methods have always differed from British methods. 

This book should be read by all who are interested in disputes between Capital 
and Labour. Not only is the account of the actual machinery instructive, but it 
throws light on the defects of Italian character which that machinery vainly tried to 
overcome. It was the employers, the great industrialists, who were the most recalci- 
trant. Italian Labour is always in an inferior position owing to its poverty, super- 
abundance, individualism, scepticism and lack of corporate spirit. The Syndical Laws 
were primarily intended to protect the poor man as a worker and a consumer, the 
consumers being represented in the Corporations and the Labour Courts by ‘‘Fascists,”’ 
which merely meant collaborators. As the vast majority of the Italian people are 
non-political, few were surrendering any principle by such socially advantageous col- 
laboration. Fascism changed the political form, but far less the character of Italy. 


Haro_p Goap 


An ItaLran Diary. By Flora Stark. Foreword by Freya Stark. 1945. (London: 
John Murray. 74%” x 434". xi+ 51 pp. Illus. 6s.) 
For fifteen years Mrs. Stark lived in the charming little Northern Italian town 
of Asolo, the scene of Robert Browning’s ‘‘Pippa Passes.’’ She looked after a small 
hand-loom silk factory, such as Pippa might have worked in. In June 1940, in spite 


1William John Rose, Drama of Upper Silesia (London, 1936). 
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of her age and philanthropic work, she and her old friend, Herbert Young, were 
arrested and taken to the public prison at Treviso, probably as a reprisal for the arrest 
of Italian residents in the United Kingdom. She seems to have been treated kindly 
and her diary gives vivid pen-portraits of her fellow-prisoners, mostly Italian criminals 
of the poorest class. This little book makes fascinating reading and throws light on 
the old problem why Italians generally “have so many more private than public 
virtues” (p. viii). After her release she was allowed to go to the United States and 
she died in California in 1942. Her daughter, the well-known traveller and authoress, 
introduces the diary with an attractive preface. 


HAROLD GoOAD 


Tue REBUILDING oF ITALy. By M. H. H. Macartney. General Editor Sir Ernest 
Barker. 1945. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. New York, Toronto, 


Bombay, Calcutta, Madras: Macmillan. Current Problems Series 25. 7’ x 414”. 
132 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. MAcartTNEY’s long-standing knowledge of Italy as Rome correspondent for 
The Times during the pre-war years makes him particularly well qualified to act as a 
guide to the many problems attendant on Italian reconstruction. Italy is faced with 
the task of scrapping all the fascist elements which have permeated the country’s 
entire political and social structure for the last twenty years, and rebuilding anew. 
Mr. Macartney outlines the main problems of this rebuilding in the fields of govern- 
ment, administration, economic and social affairs and foreign policy. His knowledge 
of the Italian character enables him to approach these problems from a realistic angle 
and to put forward solutions that, given Allied goodwill and the genuine capacity 
and desire of the Italians to ‘‘work their passage home,” are likely to prove possible 
of realization. As he says, “it should never be forgotten that the traditions of the 
ancient Roman Empire and of its mediaeval offshoot have combined with the universal 
character of the Roman Catholic Church to make Italians naturally susceptible to 
international and cosmopolitan philosophies” (p. 128)—and consequently the Italians 
at present are particularly conscious of—indeed almost dependent on—the opinion 
and attitude of other countries, not only in the material sense, in their desire, for 
instance, for the resumption of trade relations and of possibilities for emigration, but 
also in the moral sense of hoping for a sympathetic view of Italy’s efforts to nurture 
the new fledgling State and of her desire to take her place once more among the nations 
of Europe. 

The book was already in the press before the war in Europe came to an end, and 
consequently has already been superseded as regards a few points of fact. But its 
general arguments have a long-term significance, and in some instances, notably in 


his speculations regarding the Trieste question, events have proved the author quite 
remarkably right. 





MURIEL GRINDROD 


ITALIAN CRIMES IN YuGOsLAvIA. 1945. (London: Yugoslav Information Office. 

8144" x 5%". iv + 82 pp. Map. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 

This pamphlet, issued by the Yugoslav Information Office in London, is described as 
the first of a series of surveys of War Crimes in Yugoslavia, and is to be followed by further 
instalments concerned with ‘German, Hungarian, Bulgarian and Quisling crimes.’ 
Actually more than half of the present pamphlet deals with the period before the Italian 
occupation of Yugoslavia in 1941, and consists of a strong and detailed indictment of 
fascist oppression in Venezia Giulia, including as evidence photographic reproductions of 
various fascist documents. The latter part of the pamphlet deals with crimes and op- 
pression in Ljubljana during the period of its annexation to fascist Italy after May 1941 
and in Montenegro and Dalmatia under fascist occupation between 1941 and 1942. 


M. K. G. 
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IraLy AFTER Musso.ini. By John Hewetson. 1945. (London: Freedom Press. 

7%" x5". 48 pp. 6d.) 

Within the limits of what he set out to do, that is, to write a brief account of events 
in Italy after the fall of Mussolini ‘‘from a revolutionary point of view” (p. 5), the writer 
of this pamphlet must be said to have succeeded. To the ordinary seeker after knowledge, 
however, who is not looking for revolutions and counter-revolutions behind every bush, he 
merely appears to have marred an otherwise able and workmanlike production by ‘periodical 
pieces of wilful distortion. To give only one example- —can we really believe in this myth 
of the Allies’ deliberate “counter- revolutionary” bombing of Milan and Turin workers, 
and of Yugoslav partisans, in August and September 1943? 

M. K.G. 


THE QUESTION OF TRIESTE. By Isabella M. Massey, Ph.D. 1945. (London: The 

British-Italian Society Pamphlet No. 4. 744” x 434". 24 pp. Map. 6d.) 

Dr. Massey’s pamphlet states clearly and dispassionately the reasons, historical, 
geographical, ethnographic, economic and cultural, for the rival claims of Yugoslavia and 
Italy to Trieste. The solution she recommends, with the proviso that “no solution can 
ever be devised that will pacify the extreme nationalists, be they Italian or Slav,” is a 
partition of Venezia Giulia along a line corresponding roughly to the proposed Wilson Line 
of 1919, and the constituion of Trieste as a free port. 


M. K. G. 


bia A. J. P. Taylor. 1945. (London: Yugoslav Information Office. 
yx hae 31 pp. Map. 1s.) 
“% Taylor supports the Yugoslav case for the possession of Trieste, with skill and 
some exaggeration. 
R. BD. 


TRANSYLVANIA AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF Paris. By Dr. Pavel Pavel. 1945. 

(London: published by the author. 74%" x 534”. 46pp. Maps. Biblio. n.p.) 

The armistice agreement of September 1944 promised the return to Roumania of 
“Transylvania or the greater part thereof.”’ If the latter alternative were adopted at the 
peace settlement it would be in the debatable strip along the western fringe of Transylvania 
that modification of the Trianon frontier in favour of Hungary would most probably be 
effected; this challenge has called forth from Dr. Pavel a detailed defence of Roumania’s 
claims in this particular area. His pamphlet is a fair treatment of the Roumanian case, 
though he tends to over-emphasize the rather hazy historical and ethnic arguments. The 
real importance of the western strip to Roumania lies in the north-south railway connecting 
Satu Mare via Arad with Timisoara and providing direct communication between Rou- 
mania and Czechoslovakia. 


BARBARA MILLER 


GREECE. By A. W.Gomme. 1945. (London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press. World Today Series. 74%” X 4%". vii + 
131 pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. GOMME gives his readers an excellent summary of the basic facts which 
everyone should know about contemporary Greece, at least up to the year 1940, and 
of the events which led up to the present situation. In his first chapter, ““The Two 
Traditions” —the Classical and the Byzantine—Mr. Gomme has made good use of 
his opportunity to show his power as an historian: I do not know where else a reader 
would find such a clear account of the double inheritance of the culture of Modern 
Greece. The narrative closes in a chapter, ‘‘Between the Two Wars,” with the attack 
on Greece by Germany. There is an impartial and careful account of the doings of 
Italy: her conduct towards Greece in the 1914 war, her bombardment of Corfu 
(Kérkyra) in 1923, and her attack on the country in 1940: it is a story which should 
not be forgotten, and I wish it had been possible to say something of Italy’s outrageous 
oppression of the Dodecanese. I find very few mistakes. The map on p. 16 marks 
“regions inhabited largely by Greeks outside frontiers’; these are Bithynia and the 
regions of Smyrna and Constantinople. This was correct until the exchange of popu- 
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lations in 1923, but anyone who looks at this map without reading the text would be 
led astray. In a footnote on p. 31 we are told that baltadji means a butcher; it does 
not; it means a man who wields an axe, a balta. The word for butcher, equally 
borrowed from the Turkish, is Khasapis. At the end of the book there is a useful 
account of the use of the vernacular language and there are some agreeable illus- 
trations. The book is much to be commended. 

R. M. DawKINs 


U.S.S.R. 


BUILDING LENIN’s Russia. By Simon Liberman. 1945. (Chicago, Illinois: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 94” x 6%”. 

229 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THE author was one of those specialists—a timber expert—who, without being 
Bolsheviks, made themselves necessary to the Soviet régime in the first difficult years 
of the revolution and, for the most part, served it faithfully and well. Some of them 
exercised considerable influence on the application, if not on the formulation, of eco- 
nomic policy. Mr. Liberman appears to have been on terms of close association with 
both Lenin and Krasin. He claims to have been one of the inventors of the system 
of Soviet “trusts” and ‘‘mixed companies,’”’ and to have been instrumental in getting 
the first credits for Soviet Russia in London after the signature of the trade agreement 
in 1921. When after Lenin’s death controls tightened and outsiders came under 
suspicion and constant observation, he went abroad in 1926 and left the Soviet service. 
His general attitude is, however, not unsympathetic and he ends with some general 
reflections leading up to the conclusion that ‘‘there is no need to fear any future 
conflicts between her [Soviet Russia] and the other great Powers” (p. 224). The book, 
which has been translated and adapted (though this is nowhere stated) from a Russian 
original, makes no sensational revelations but contains much of value to students of 
the earlier years of the Soviet régime. By taking a little more trouble the translator 
might have avoided solecisms such as ‘‘Weiss’” for ‘‘Wise’’ (p. 111), ‘“Volyn” for 
“Volhynia” (p. 124) and “Lucher” for “Loucheur” (p. 132); otherwise his work has 
been well done. 


E. H. Carr 


Two CoMMONWEALTHS. By K. E. Holme. Edited and prefaced by Professor John 
Macmurray. 1945. (London: George Harrap. The Soviets and Ourselves 
Series, Vol. II. 9” K 6%”. 64 pp. Illus. Isotype charts in colour. 7s. 6d.) 


From the wrapper we learn that this book’s purpose is to reveal “beneath the 
divergence of methods which such varying traditions must impose, the common 
purposes and common directions of progress that are now emerging in our two common- 
wealths.”” This would hardly seem the most obvious contemporary phenomenon to 
judge from the daily papers at the moment of this book’s appearance, October 1945. 
The pseudonymous author seems to be another victim of the war-time illusion that 
the best way to ensure Anglo-Soviet co-operation (a consummation devoutly to be 
wished) is to describe the Soviet Union in terms whick gloss over the radical differences 
between its purposes and institutions and our own and, where the differences cannot 
be glossed over, to suggest that the Soviet Union has the advantage over us. Professor 
Macmurray in his preface follows the author by saying that ‘‘for the Soviet citizen the 
symbol of democracy is not the right to curse the Government and to combine to turn 
it out of office. It is the right to curse the management of his factory and get it 
sacked.” That may or may not be the case. The point would seem to be, though 
one would not gather it from this book, that the Soviet citizen can do neither whereas 
the British citizen has just done the former. Was it really necessary in order to glorify 
“socialist competition’’ to cast doubts on the magnificent efforts of British workers in 
the darkest hours of the war? The author’s knowledge of the paper framework of 
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Soviet Government is up-to-date and the best account available, but he too often falls 
into the trap (for instance in the discussions of “rights and duties’’) of setting out the 
constitutional position, without asking what, if anything, is meant in practice. One 
has an uneasy feeling that “‘Mr. Holme’ can do better than that. 


Max BELOFF 


RussiAN ReEviEw. With articles by Paul Winterton, Victor S. Frank, S. P. Turin, 
E. Steinberg, E. Lampert, P. L. Kapitza, Constantin Simonov, Leo Slavin. 1945. 
(London, New York: Penguin Books. 8” xX 5%". 143 pp. 1s.) 

PENGUIN Books (to whose enterprise we owe so much) have not achieved their 
usual crisp excellence in this new venture. It was a mistake, I think, for a miscellany 
of this kind with no clearly defined focus in time or subject, to borrow a title which 
suggests very distinguished and scholarly antecedents both in Great Britain and 
America. The table of contents of the first number of the Review is mediocre rather 
than distinguished, and editorially it leaves much to be desired. A few words regarding 
the aims of this publication or its future appearances should have been provided as 
well as introductory notes on the contributors, many of whom are probably unknown 
to the majority of readers. Reviewing the contents, S. P. Turin’s article on ‘“‘Russian 
Farming” is unsound on many points and reaches the baffling conclusion (on p. 38) 
that the secrets of the solution of agricultural problems in the Soviet Union were 
“hidden in recognition of the traditions, customs and social structure of the peasantry”’ 
(pace the complete destruction of these elements involved in the Soviet.technique of 
collectivization). A more satisfactory contribution is E. Lampert’s historical evo- 
cation of the relations between the Russian people and their clergy before the Soviet 
revolution. Leo Slavin’s long short story ‘“Two Friends” is an excellent example of 
Soviet war-time fiction. The signature of H. G. Wells does not excuse the offensively 
disingenuous jibe at British scientific institutions printed at the head of Professor 
Kapitza’s note on ‘“The Organization of Scientific Work in the Soviet Union.” But 
otherwise, the absence of ideological bias in a Review dealing with contemporary 
Russia is pleasing. There is certainly need for such a non-partisan organ in this slogan- 
ridden field. 

CG. 


WITH THE RED ArMy IN POLAND AND BYELorussiA. (First Byelorussian Front, June- 
July, 1944). By Vassili Grossman. ‘Translated from the Russian by Helen 
Altschuler. 1945. (London: Hutchinson. 7144” Xx 5’. 52 pp. 5s.) 

This is a small collection of articles which originally Rhett in Krasnaya Zveda (the 
organ of the Red Army) describing incidents in the last grim Soviet campaigns in White 
Russia and Poland. They are good examples of the Soviet war correspondent’s art, but 
otherwise are of no great interest. 

CG: 


THE SOVIET PRESIDENT SPEAKS. Speeches, Broadcast Address, and Articles on the 
Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union. By M. I. Kalinin, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 1945. (London: Hutchinson, 

834" x 5%". 79 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

The title of the book must be taken to be an accurate description of its contents. Of 
the twenty-two items included, only two are dated. Of the remaining undated twenty, 
one is an extract from an address to young agricultural workers. Of the rest, it is not stated 
whether they were speeches, articles or broadcasts. Some additional light is thrown 
on internal Soviet propaganda during the war. But it is impossible to treat seriously a 
book so carelessly compiled. 


J. D. 
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AFRICA 


In Smuts’s Camp. By B. K. Long. Preface by Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G. 
1945. (London, New York, Toronto: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 9” x 534”. 162 pp. frontispiece. 12s. 6d.) 

THIS posthumous work of Mr. Long, with its admirable preface by Sir Dougal 
Malcolm, has a permanent value for the first-hand description it gives of parliamentary 
events during one of the many critical periods of South African history. Mr. Long 
was in the Union Parliament as a supporter of General Smuts from 1938 until 1943. 
He died in the following year. He made a speech, printed in full in the last chapter, 
in the debate on the Union’s entry into the war on September 4, 1939 which deserves 
to be remembered for its statement of the Commonwealth theory and its influence in 
bringing about the majority of thirteen, causing General Hertzog’s resignation and 
the formation of the Smuts administration which brought the Union into the war. 
Of interest too are his opinions on the racial problems of the Union, underlying all 
being the question of political control. This leads him to declare that Victorian 
Liberalism did a “rotten turn” to mankind when it exalted the gift of ruling above all 
others, that if war were eliminated police functions would become the main activities 
of parliaments and governments, and that people lacking the gift of ruling would not 
then be thought, or think themselves, inferior to people who possessed it. 


H. A. WynpHAM 


ETHIOPIA, ERITREA AND SOMALILAND. By Norman Bentwich. 1945. (London: 
Gollancz. 8%” X 5%". 24 pp. Map. 1s. 6d.) 


In this pamphlet Mr. Bentwich gives us a very carefully reasoned exposition of 
the case for the future resettlement of the frontiers of the three countries with which 
he deals. His arguments are based on a careful study of the published information, and 
on the evidence which he brings forward one is inclined to agree with his conclusions. 

Unfortunately much that has been published about Ethiopia has been somewhat 
misleading and—I am quite sure unintentionally—Mr. Bentwich gives his readers a 
somewhat unreal picture, first of the past glories of the Christian Kingdom of Ethiopia 
and secondly of the administration in Ethiopia today, though he is not blind to its 
shortcomings and stresses the need for “certain safeguards” and for ‘expert advisers 
on administration from any body established by the United Nations’’ (p. 19). 

In arguing that Eritrea should be handed over to the Emperor Mr. Bentwich 
seems to overlook the fact that Eritrea as we now understand it was created by Italian 
penetration from the coast and that the northern and western portions have no neces- 
sary connection with Ethiopia. It is an overstatement to say that “Eritrea would be 
restored to the kingdom to which it belongs by history and geography” (p. 20). 

In regard to the future of the Somalis, Mr. Bentwich’s solution is one with which 
most people will agree. If Great Britain, France and Italy were to give up their share 
of Somaliland to form a united administration for the Somali people, it is reasonable 
to ask the Emperor to put Ogaden into the pool. If Great Britain and France cling 
to what they have why should not the Emperor do likewise? 

Great emphasis is laid throughout the paper on the need of Ethiopia for a port 
of her own, and Mr. Bentwich proves his case. It is presumed that Assab will be 
given to Ethiopia and under some arrangement she will have port facilities in Mas- 
sawa. Mr. Bentwich makes a valuable suggestion that Massawa should be ad- 
ministered as was Basra by a special Port Trust. His recommendation that Jibuti 


should be internationalized, like Salonica and Trieste were after the last war, is worthy 
of consideration. 


W. G. ELPHINSTON 
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INDIA 


A TREATY BETWEEN INDIA AND THE UNITED KinGpom. By Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, 
K.C.S.1., D.L., Barrister-at-Law. 1944. (New Delhi: The Indian Institute of 
International Affairs. 844” X54". 105 pp. 1 R. 4 As.) 

Str SuLtaNn AHMED holds that, if India is to play the part in the post-war world 
to which she is entitled by her area and population, her great economic and industrial 
potentialities and her share in winning the war, two things are essential. The first 
is that she should remain a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. ‘India 
and Britain have been brought together, and together shall they remain” (p. 48). 
Sir Sultan Ahmed’s study of India’s relations with her immediate neighbours, with 
China, Russia and the United States, with the British Commonwealth and the world, 
leads him to the conclusion that only as a member of the Commonwealth will she be 
able to secure the outside assistance she will need in carrying out her programme of 
civil and military development. The second essential is the solution of the communal 
problem, the origin and development of which is briefly outlined. For that evil Sir 
Sultan Ahmed thinks Pakistan would provide no cure. If North-West and North- 
East Pakistan became independent States with no constitutional bond with the rest 
of India, they would, in his view, be bound to fail as a practical proposition because 
they would have neither military security nor economic stability and would not be 
able to secure peace and justice to the Muslims in the rest of India. His own alterna- 
tive is a federal plan based on parity between Hindus and Muslims in the Central 
Legislature, Executive and Civil Services. 

In these circumstances, it was natural that Sir Sultan Ahmed, in a postscript to 
a book which was first published in December 1944, should have warmly welcomed the 
Wavell Plan which he regarded as practically embodying the whole of his own scheme. 


F. Noyce 


A Foop PLAN For InpiA. With a Foreword by Professor A. V. Hill. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1945. (London, 
New York, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 81%” x 
5%". xvi + 62 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE population of India is now nearly 400 millions. It is increasing by about 
six millions annually. The increase in the area under food crops and in the yield of 
those crops is relatively insignificant. The diet of the existing population is insuf- 
ficient in quantity and unsatisfactory in quality. How are these deficiencies tobe 
remedied and the needs of the additional millions to be met? Impressed by Professor 
Hill’s grave warning that, unless the most urgent steps are taken to solve these 
problems, India will be faced with disaster on a scale unknown even in her long famine 
history, the authors of this pamphlet, which is issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, have got together to hammer out a plan the adoption 
of which should, in their view, ensure that the peoples of India would, in 1953, be, at 
any rate, no worse fed than they are at present. There is nothing new about the 
measures they advocate as most calculated to secure increased agricultural production, 
the use of fertilizers and manures, the improvement of water supplies and the control 
of erosion, the use of improved varieties of seed, the control of seedborne disease and 
pests and malaria control. What is new is the agency they suggest for making them 
much more rapidly effective than they have been in the past. They propose an 
organization which would reach the villages directly and provide instruction, distri- 
bution and collection. It would be based on groups of villages with an official of the 
Army N.C.O. type for roughly each 5,000 of population. About 25,000 such men 
would be required for the full programme which would take seven years to bring into 
complete operation. The cost of the scheme would, in the opinion of its authors, be 
no more than that of schemes already put forward whilst its short term effect would 
be far greater. The plan deserves the most careful consideration but it is open to 
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grave question whether the Government of India and the Provincial Governments, 
which already have their own plans, will be willing to think again and embody its novel 
features in those plans. And it can hardly be said that the political atmosphere in 
India at the moment is favourable to the execution of any plans however soundly 
thought out and urgent in character. 


FRANK NOYCE 


PESSIMISM IN PLANNING. By A. N. Agarwala. n.d. (Allahabad: Kitab-Mahal. 
7” xX 4%". 320 pp. Rs. 5. As. 12.) 

SOCIAL INSURANCE PLANNING IN INDIA. By A. N. Agarwala. n.d. (Allahabad: 
East End Publishers. 7%” x 5’. 218 pp. Biblio. Rs. 5. As.12. 10s.) 


HEALTH INSURANCE IN INDIA. By A. N. Agarwala. n.d. (Allahabad: East End 

Publishers. 734” x 5”. iv +144 pp. Rs. 4. As. 12. 8s.) 

THESE three undated volumes were apparently all published in 1944. Mr. 
Agarwala is a convinced and ardent planner, but fears that plannersin India have a 
very inadequate grasp of the problems involved. In his Pessimism in Planning he 
seeks to introduce greater realism by analysing the prerequisites, conditions and scope 
of a successful Plan for India. It is not surprising that he should find merit in the 
Bombay Plan'—which has indeed given a much needed stimulus to public interest 
and opinion—but it is curious that he should praise it for removing the ‘“‘financial 
obstacle” and for giving an “idea of our planned economy in concrete statistical 
terms.” This, surely, is what it fails to do and Mr. Agarwala himself emphasizes 
that sterling assets are not equivalent to real capital goods. His imagination has 
been inflamed by the idea of ‘‘created credit” and he fails to realize the difficulties 
inherent therein. His main thesis, however, can be accepted as true and important. 
Now that the time has come to translate vague aspirations into materials, machines 
and man-hours, too much emphasis can hardly be laid on the necessity for fulfilling 
“certain indispensable conditions” before post-war planning becomes a practicable 
proposition. In particular he does well to stress the need for economic unity, central- 
izing economic power, and training Indian personnel. 

The other two volumes discuss the need for social insurance in India and the 
best means by which it can be introduced. Mr. Agarwala admits that India is not 
ready for a complete Beveridge plan, but argues effectively that a beginning should 
be made at once in defined directions. Social Insurance Planning discusses social 
insurance in general, and a short appendix summarizes the Adarkar Plan of Health 
Insurance. Health Insurance in India mainly consists of an explanation of and 
commentary upon the Adarkar Plan. These two volumes (despite minor defects, 
such as a failure to state whether benefits are payable per day, per week or per month) 
are sensible and concise, and make out a good case for the immediate implementation 
of certain portions of an insurance scheme. The chief defect is an unduly pessimistic 
attitude (in view of the steps already taken) towards governmental intentions in this 
matter. It is a pity that Mr. Agarwala should risk spoiling his pudding by an un- 
necessary admixture of sour ingredients. 

VERA ANSTEY 


Tue React Inp1a. A Human Problem of World Importance. By Sir Robert Bristow. 
Foreword by Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.G. 1945. (Johannesiurg: The South 
African Institute of International Affairs. 814” « 514”. 15 pp. 1s. 6d.) 
THE author's experience in India, where for twenty years his engineering genius 

was so well employed, has been put to good purpose in the endeavour to assist under- 

standing of the modern India. He deprcvates any underrating of India’s psychic 
background which he believes will not be affected by the mere creation of physical or 


14 Plan of Economic Development for India (reviewed in International Affairs, October 
1945, p. 555). 
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political barriers. He asks for a new wave length in the human-receiverjand suggests 
that India should tune in to international economics. This he points out will entail 
a sublimation of passionate political feeling to a study of all Indian needs, founded on 
geographical and economical facts. He considers it unwise to dwell upon the diffi- 
culties and in particular on those barring the way to agreement among Indians them- 
selves. He firmly believes that an agreed economic policy will require at the outset 
at all events British assistance and support. He bluntly observes that the demand 
that the British should leave India at once has no foundation in reality. For success 
of the final plan he considers that the secretariat system requires radical alteration 
so as to give freer scope for the influence of business and professional experts. On 
the general question of the transfer of power he gives due importance to the obligation 
of honouring the treaties with the princes and the responsibilities for the security of 
minorities. 


Epwin HAWARD 


INDIA ON THE Marcu. By Dorothy Hogg. 1945. (London: Friends Peace Com- 
mittee. 8%” x 5%". 57 pp. 1s.) 

Miss Hogg’s description of Mr. Gandhi's handling of the three great problems that 
confronted him in 1944—the Impasse with Great Britain, Hindu-Muslim Unity and the 
Economic Distress of the Masses—is written with profound sympathy with the Congress 
point of view and with the conviction that Mr. Gandhi can do no wrong. * It is true that 
she admits, towards the end of her pamphlet, that Congress makes mistakes and has 
obvious faults, but she gives no indication how far those mistakes and faults have con- 
tributed to the present deadlock in India. Few of those who have followed recent happen- 
ings will agree with her that the deadlock has been broken, but there is no one who will 
not share her belief that the Viceroy has won the confidence of the Indian people. 


F. NOYCE 
LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINE Diary. The Inside Story of the Coming of Fascism. By Ray Josephs, 
Former Correspondent in the Argentine for P.M., Variety and The Chicago Sun. 
With a Foreword by Allan Chase. 1945. (London: Gollancz. 71%” x 5”. 
342 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE book is described as the diary of eight months in Argentina, though it covers 
a rather longer period. Particularly interesting are the chronologically arranged first- 
hand impressions between June 4, 1943, when the military clique overthrew the 
Castillo Government, and January 25, 1944, when they severed diplomatic relations 
with the Axis Powers. The diary depicts, in considerable detail, life in Argentina 
under the military régime, and the reader’s interest seldom flags. Totalitarian 
decrees appeared at the prodigious average rate of 75 a day—dissolution of political 
parties, nationalization of labour unions, transfer of provincial and municipal police 
throughout the country to the Federal authority, virtual State monopoly of Press and 
radio, obligatory catholic teaching in all schools, control of retail commodity prices 
and even pigeon-flying was placed under State supervision. A public declaration 
signed by 150 supporters of democracy and the Argentine Constitution, including ex- 
Foreign Secretaries, ambassadors, senators and deputies, leaders in the fields of learn- 
ing, banking, industry, art, trade, literature, labour and representatives of most of 
the political parties was dealt with in the Hitler manner. All signatories holding public 
appointments were promptly dismissed, regardless of length of service and including 
many illustrious personalities connected with medicine, the law and engineering. 

The book is one of few sources of information about conditions in Argentina 
since the military coup in mid-1943. All interested in Latin America will profit by 
reading it and will obtain as reliable an insight into Argentine affairs as can be expected 
under the rigorous censorship prevailing, but the reader will bear in mind that con- 
ditions may have undergone changes, which can only be conjectured, in consequence 
of events since the book was written. 


C. E. W. DULEY 
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CHILE AND GreEaT Britain. Twelve Addresses. By His Excellency Don Manuel 
Bianchi, Chilean Ambassador in London. With an Introduction by Sir Ronald 
Storrs. 1944. (London: Douglas Organ. 7%” X 5”. 63 pp. Illus. 6s.) 
TWELVE speeches and B.B.C. broadcasts by His Excellency the Chilean Am- 

bassador in London in which generous tribute is paid to the illustrious Britons who 

fought by the side of the Chilean liberators in their struggle for independence. Excel- 

lent photographs of cities, industries and beauty spots give the reader a vivid im- 

pression of the country and its remarkable progress. The author’s advocacy of a 

bi-lingual world in which English and Spanish would be universally taught in schools 

will find many supporters, especially among those intimately associated with Latin 

America. 


C. E. W. Dury 
FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


SECURITY IN THE Paciric. A preliminary report of the Ninth Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Hot Springs, Virginia, January 6-17, 1945. 1945. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 9 Xx 6”. xiii + 169 pp. 
6s. 6d.) 

Two main impressions emerge from reading the report. First, it is painstaking. 
Care has been taken to subdivide each chapter as far as possible into appropriate 
sections, and to produce an over-all effect of coherence and progress. Secondly, the 
whole matter is so inconclusive as to be wearisome and disappointing to the reader. 
Be it added that this comment does not reflect upon the editorial staff, who have 
contracted the dismal obligation of having to summarize existent and inconclusive 
summaries. 

As explained in the preface, this report ‘‘aims at a synthesis of the rapporteurs’ 
statements.” It should be explained, in turn, that these statements are defined as 
“satisfactory summaries of the main points in the discussions’”’ of the round tables into 
which the Conference was divided. As the participants spoke as individuals, and as 
neither round tables nor the Conference were committed to any findings, it is clear 
that the task of the editor and his staff was unenviable, and unlikely to be effective. 
In fact, their very degree of conscientiousness has militated against such a result. 

It might better be described as a record at two removes than a report in the normal 
sense. As such it faithfully implies both the differences and the discrepancies in the 
discussions, and faithfully leaves the reader beclouded with questions. It is hard to 
resist the view that the present document is too full, except for those who shared in 
the discussions and can interpret the careful wording by reference to their own recol- 
lections. 

More detailed comment cannot be included; but a final remark should be made 
about the anxious insistence, as mirrored in the report, of all the national groups on 
leadership and international co-operation. This is coupled with uneasy statements 
of minimum national requirements, which may be taken either as part of a series of 
international objectives, or as advanced claims in default of an international order. 
The prevailing melancholy, compounded of will-to-believe in the United Nations and 
grim estimation of atomic potentialities, is well illustrated in the pages of the report; 
and gives it value as a witness of our contemporary hopes and fears. 


W. F. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 


THE RISE AND FALL OF JAPAN. By Sir Frederick Whyte. 1945. (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 714” x 434”. 59 pp. 1s.) 
Sir FREDERICK WHYTE has, with admirable conciseness, objectivity and balance, 
covered in this brief study the story of Japan’s meteoric rise from obscurity to front 
rank among the Great Powers of the twentieth century, followed by her still more 
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rapid fall. While critical where criticism is called for, he gives praise where praise 
is due and nowhere are his impartiality and fair judgment better displayed than in 
his summing up of the main causes of Japan’s resentment (p. 15) and in his acknowl- 
edgment (p. 33) that, for all Japan’s ruthlessness and shameless opportunism in 
launching out on her New Order in Asia and Co-prosperity Sphere, there was, among 
the purposes and motives of both, ‘‘a missionary spirit which was neither selfish nor 
brutal.” 

After the well-merited tribute the author pays to Shigemitsu’s ability (p. 24), 
one’s doubt of the wisdom of his supercession as Foreign Minister by Yoshida is 
reinforced by Sir Frederick’s succinct warning (p. 51) that suitable personnel for the 
formation of a reliant and progressive Government will be hard to find “‘if all existing 
elements are banned because of complicity in aggression.”’ This is a point which calls 
for careful thought as also do his warnings about the treatment of the Emperor and 
against any attempt to foist on Japan post-war institutions which have not got their 
roots in the national soil. 


M. D. KENNEDY 


JAPANESE MiuitarisM. Its Cause and Cure. By John M. Maki. 1945. (New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. 834” x 634”. x + 258+ vi pp. $3.00.) 

THis is a book of considerable interest. The author is of pure Japanese parentage 
who was adopted by an American family at the age of three. Educated entirely in 
the United States, he took his degree in English Literature at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. He then specialized in Japanese studies in the furtherance of 
which he spent two years in Japan. 

Of the eight chapters of which the book is composed, seven are occupied in show- 
ing how the growth and strength of modern Japanese militarism was an inevitable 
result of the country’s historical and economic background. The author ably demon- 
strates how, in all departments of government, Japan has always been ruled by an 
oligarchy intent on preserving and strengthening their own position of power at the 
expense of the masses, and how they have used the Imperial myth as a means to this 
end. The chapter on the Emperor Idea is one of the best in the book, and well de- 
scribes the way in which the office has been exalted at the expense of the occupant, 
and always to the advantage of the militarist power. Itis to chapter eight that readers 
will turn most expectantly, and perhaps find it a little disappointing. For Mr. Maki 
suggests no cure as the title of the book implies. Rather does he set forth a prescription 
which, if taken, should bring healing to the patient. Whether the results he expects 
will necessarily follow is another question. 

In one respect the book falls between two stools. For those who know nothing 
of the subject it will prove a stiff proposition; the style is very condensed and at times 
turgid. Those with previous knowledge will find nothing new, though the book will 
serve as a useful summary of developments. The book is well and carefully indexed. 


T. R. G. LYREL 


THe Far East ABLazeE. By Gerald Samson. 1945. (London: Herbert Joseph. 

8%" x 5%". 183 pp. Maps. Illus. 9s.) 

THE general impression given by this book is that the author’s knowledge of the 
Far East is wide rather than deep and that his outlook has been affected to some extent 
by the constant spying and supervision to which he was subjected by the Japanese. 
In Japan he had the unpleasant experience of being imprisoned and then deported. 
In Manchuria he was again arrested, and after prolonged interrogation escorted over 
the border into China. These experiences no doubt account for his somewhat em- 
bittered comments not only on the Japanese, but also on certain British officials for 
having failed, apparently, to back up his grievances as fully as he considered they 
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should have done. He also has a tilt at “the Home Governments in power since 
1931,” whom he blames as “the real culprits” for failing to halt Japanese aggression 
at the outset. 

Whilst the greater portion of this book is written in discursive vein, relating 
personal experiences in Japan and China, each chapter is followed by a brief excursus 
summarizing the major issues involved. In their lucidity and conciseness these 
excursuses show the author at his best; particularly commendable is the final one, in 
which he puts forward a number of constructive proposals for the post-war treatment 
of Japan. 


M. D. KENNEDY 


Cuina’s Crisis. By Lawrence K. Rosinger, Research Associate on the Far East 

Foreign Policy Association. 1945. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 81%” x 534”. 

xii + 259 + xiii pp. Map. $3.00.) 

THE theme of this book is that China’s crisis lies in the danger that it may be 
impossible to reconcile the National Government with the so-called Communist régime 
directed from Yenan. According to Mr. Rosinger the crucial issues of the crisis are 
“not whether China is a democracy, but whether it is moving in the direction of 
democracy—and how rapidly” (p. 9). His opinion of the Chinese Government is 
that it is a ‘police State’ (p. 79) and he asserts with justification ‘‘the more demo- 
cratic the National Government becomes the less occasion will there be for Kuo- 
mintang-Communist conflict” (p. 96). 

Like a good many authorities, Mr. Rosinger tips the scales in favour of the 
Communists. He recounts the favourable reports of recent visitors to Yenan but he 
ignores the dubious record of the Communists in the not-so-distant past (a record not 
forgotten by the Chinese). On the other hand he emphasizes the Central Govern- 
ment’s weaknesses and believes that Chiang Kai-shek’s own place in history hangs 
in the balance (p. 56). The author’s conclusion is therefore definitely pessimistic. 
He gives warning that there is dynamite in Chinese politics and that Washington 
may at short notice have to make “many crucial decisions” affecting its relations, not 
only with China but also with the Soviet Union (p. 259). 

In the chapter entitled “Imperial Ally” the author indulges in some debatable 
criticism of British policy and gives reasons why Hong Kong should before long be 
restored to China in exchange for ‘“‘adequate safeguards for British interests.” 

The book only takes us up to April 1945 but, although the timing is unfortunate, 
this should not deter those who are interested in developments in China from reading 
this comprehensive, well-documented and provocative survey of recent events in that 
country. 


W. C. CASSELS 


Cuina Ficuts On. An Inside Story of China’s Long Struggle Against Our Common 
Enemies. By Pan Chao-Ying, Ph.D. (Stephen C.Y. Pan). Foreword by Bishop 
Paul Yu-Pin, D.D. 1945. (New York, London, Edinburgh: Fleming H. Revell. 
8%" x 5%". Illus. 188 pp. $2.50.) 

As its title indicates, this book was compiled while the war with Japan was still 
in progress. Dr. Pan, who is the Vice-Director of the Institute of Chinese Culture in 
Washington, was concerned to re-assure the American public of China’s value as an 
ally at a time when the rapid and almost unopposed advance of the Japanese armies 
in South-Western China had caused a spate of criticism in the United States of the 
Chinese Government and the Kuomintang. The swift march of events during 1945 
has rendered much of the book of academic interest only; nevertheless the account 
of political and military developments in the Far East since 1931 and especially of 
American diplomacy contains a good deal of useful material in succinct form. But 
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the book is marred by numerous partisan statements; in particular what Dr. Pan 
has to say about British policy is inadequate and largely erroneous. On pages 143-4 
there is a grossly unfair account of the Burma campaign in 1942. 


F. C. JONES 


THE TEACHINGS OF SUN YaT-SEN. Selections from his writings compiled and intro- 
duced by Professor N. Gangulee. Foreword by His Excellency Dr. V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo. 1945. (London: The Sylvan Press. 714 X 5”. i+ 132 pp. 
Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book consists of an introduction by H. E. Dr. Wellington Koo, a bio- 
graphical sketch of Sun Yat-sen, by Professor Gangulee, and selections from the 
writings of the Father of the Chinese Revolution, drawn from standard English 
translations and arranged in seven chapters according to the subject matter. Pro- 
fessor Gangulee has done a useful piece of work in bringing together excerpts both 
from Sun’s major works—the Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary: A Programme of 
National Reconstruction for China, The International Development of China,? and the 
Three Principles of the Peoples—and from his letters, speeches and manifestos, which 
are not so easily accessible elsewhere. These selections should prove helpful to the 
teacher and student of Chinese history as well as to the general reader. The bio- 
graphical sketch adds nothing new to our knowledge of Sun’s life and career, nor does 
it attempt any critical estimate of his teachings and programmes. Professor Gangulee 
appears to accept wholeheartedly all of Sun Yat-sen’s strictures upon the political 
and economic activities of the foreign Powers in China and his references to foreign 
affairs contain inaccuracies such as that the British and Frerich burned and looted 
Peking in 1860; that the Taiping rebellion was crushed by the military forces of the 
European nations and that Annam was Chinese territory in 1885. 

F. C. JoNEs 


THROUGH CHINESE Eyes. By H.B. Rattenbury. 1945. (London: Edinburgh House. 
7%" x 434". 152 pp. Biblio. 2s. 6d.) 


The Chinese eyes through which the author looks are those of an old countryman who, 
with simplicity and considerable shrewdness, tells the story of his life. The book is written 
by a missionary for a special constituency, but the background of the immemorial village 
ways, the sturdy everyday philosophy, the close-knit family life and the gradual adaptation 
to the changing life of the nation is of general interest. The comparisons between Chinese 
and Western customs, superstitions and ideas are sometimes amusing and often genuinely 
enlightening when seen from this angle. 


ELEANOR ANDERSON 


PIONEER SETTLEMENT IN THE AsIATIC Tropics. By Karl J. Pelzer. Studies in Land 
Utilization and Agricultural Colonization in South-Eastern Asia. Foreword by 
Owen Lattimore. 1945. (New York: International Secretariat Institute of 
Pacific Relations in co-operation with American Geographical Society. Special 
publication No. 29. 10” X 7’. xviii + 290 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 
THERE is cause for gratitude that Dr. Pelzer did not delay the publication of his 

book till he had the opportunity of visiting the mainland of South-Eastern Asia, and 
of contenting himself with the thorough investigation of land utilization and agri- 
cultural colonization in the Philippines and the Netherlands Indies. It will be a long 
time before the official apparatus and the social conditions in the Asiatic Tropics 
again allow the accurate and exacting field studies of which this book gives such 
eloquent evidence. It is even to be feared that the recent welfare policy, described 
by the author, may already have become history. 


1(London, Hutchinson, 1927). 
2(London, Putnam, 1929). 
’(London, Kegan Paul, 1927 and Shanghai, 1927). 
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It is delightful to read a study like this, fascinating in its matter, up to date in 
its sources, choice in its make-up, written with an apparent predilection for the subject, 
harmonious in its groundplan and reliable in every detail. But at the same time, how 
painful it is for a colleague, like the reviewer, to realize that he has been cut off for 
years from his sources of information, that he has to be acquainted by a foreigner and 
through a foreign country with matters that ought to be familiar to him and with 
information that he should have secured at first hand. 

I venture to make only one critical remark. Why did Dr. Pelzer decide that the 
problems involved in the migration and agricultural colonization of (unemployed) 
Indo-Europeans and Europeans, as well as of Indonesian intellectuals, did not come 
within the scope of his study? A comparison with the Mindanao National Land 
Settlement Administration would have proved most fruitful and enlightening. 


J. H. BoEKE 


Stam: THE Crossroaps. By Sir Josiah Crosby. 1945. (London: Hollis & Carter. 

834" & 534”. vi + 174 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 12s. 6d.) 

O si sic omnes. This is no commercial or statistical handbook but it is a most 
valuable picture of Siam before the Japanese took control and of much that occurred 
after. The style is easy and the impression is of a man speaking his mind freely on 
men whom he has known intimately and weighed up shrewdly, and on matters on 
which he has thought deeply. Sir Josiah Crosby spent ‘‘practically a quarter of a 
century”’ in Siam out of his thirty-eight years in South-East Asia. Naturally this 
record of a diplomat is more concerned with the political than with the economic and 
social problems, though these are not neglected. 

While he admires the Siamese Sir Josiah is not blind to their faults. The future 
is indeed difficult for those peoples who, like the Siamese and Malays and Burmese, 
have not in their fertile lands been subject in the past to the economic stresses of 
China and India, and who have been facing the swift onrush of economic and other 
problems with little experience of how to grapple with them. One is tempted to ask, 
“Is there no way in which Sir Josiah could become an Elder Statesman in Siam and 
save the waste of the great knowledge, wisdom, and sympathy with the Siamese and 
their problems so clearly demonstrated in this book?” 

C, 
UNITED STATES 
THE BALANCE OF TomMoRROW. Power and Foreign Policy in the United States. By 

Robert Strausz-Hupé. 1945. (New York: Putnam. 8%” x 534". viii + 

302 pp. $3.50.) 

THE author writes as an American and primarily for an American public. He 
appeals to his countrymen for a foreign policy which will be realistic in its recognition 
of the constant changes taking place in the distribution of political power throughout 
the world. The greater part of the volume is an investigation of the sources of strength, 
both actual and potential, of the leading competitive Powers, for the express and 
frankly admitted purpose of promoting the security of the United States. As such 
the argument is geopolitical and is in line with the studies of Kjellen, Haushofer and 
their followers. From the evidence provided, the reader forms the view that the 
United States, during the next half-century at least, cannot be outclassed or even 
rivalled in industrial output. At the same time, the text conveys a sense of appre- 
hension and the warning of the possibility of a third world war during the present 
generation. For stark realism and disregard of the sentimental in international 
relationships, the book is quite remarkable and as objective as anything of the kind 
that has yet appeared. Geographical realities receive prominent recognition and the 
chapters which are concerned with the geography of industrial resources are models of 
pithiness and conciseness. The reviewer’s commendation is strong and unconditional. 


W. FITZGERALD. 
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AmMERIcA’s NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN WoRLD TRADE. 1944. (Washington, D.C.: 
National Planning Association. Planning Pamphléts Nos. 37-38. 74%” x 5”. 
iv + 79 pp. 50 cents.) 


THIs is one of the most valuable of the splendid series of pamphlets which the 
National Planning Association has published during the last few years. It places the 
problem of post-war American commercial policy soundly in the framework of an 
analysis of the American national income at full employment level and of the resultant 
balance of payments position. On this basis it reaches the conclusion that full em- 
ployment can be achieved in the United States only with a volume of exports equiva- 
lent to ten billion dollars which, in turn, can only be achieved if the United States, 
on top of an annual export of long-term capital of three billion dollars, increases her 
imports (by tariff reduction) by one billion dollars above the five billion which could 
be expected at full employment level. However monstrous the approach to foreign 
trade as a public works policy may seem, this is a realistic appraisal of the American 
position, given the political impracticability of a sound domestic full employment 
policy in the United States, even if it can provide only a short-term solution. The 
pamphlet incidentally contains a most interesting projection of American import 
demand, on the basis of pre-war trends, which will repay study to anyone interested 
in the British export problem. 

H. W. ARnpt 


THE History oF THE NEw DeAt 1933-38. By Basil Rauch. 1944. (New York: 

The Creative Age Press, Inc. 8%” X 514"’. xiv + 368 pp. $2.50.) 

Tus book is a welcome addition to the ever growing literature on the New Deal. 
It presents a sober and most readable short account of the political evolution and 
legislation of those dramatic five years, written from a sympathetic liberal standpoint. 
The treatment of the economic aspects of the New Deal is slight, and in the field of 
foreign economic policy a little uncritical. It is curious, also, that the author who 
devotes much attention to the labour policies and legislation of the New Deal should 
say so little about the growth of the American trade union movement, and the rise 
of the C.I.0. in particular, which in retrospect stands out as one of the most important 
by-products of the New Deal. But these are very minor blemishes of a book which 
will remind even the informed reader of many aspects of the New Deal which are 
sometimes forgotten, such as President Roosevelt’s strong leanings towards economic 
nationalism in his first year of office, or the extent to which during 1935-6 a radical 
Congress led an almost reluctant Administration in progressive legislation. But if 
any impression stands out above all others from this account it is the single-minded 
devotion to the most narrowly conceived view of class-interest which animated 
American Big (and not-so-big) Business during those years. It is a point which has 
not lost all its significance since the nineteen-thirties. 

H. W. ARNDT 


THE PROBLEM OF INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATION. By M. Margaret Ball. 1944. 
(California: Stanford University Press. 1945. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. Stanford Books on World Politics. Ed. Graham 
Stuart. 334” x 554”. vii +117 pp. Biblio. $2.00. 12s.) 


This study, completed in February 1944, a year before the Mexico City Conference 
and the Act of Chapultepec, provides a useful and detailed guide to the complex pattern 
of official and semi-official agencies concerned with inter-American co-operation, together 
with an account of the development of inter-American institutions since 1889. After 
describing the numerous proposals which have been put forward for the improvement of 
these institutions, the author makes suggestions of her own for a more closely co-ordinated 
system, centering round the Pan American Union and Inter-American Conferences of 
Foreign Ministers, and allowing for co-operation with a world system to which American 
States might also belong. 


KATHARINE DUFF 





